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PREFACE   BY   THE   TEANSLATOE. 


THE  beautiful  life  of  this  true  Christian  hero 
has  been  given  to  the  English-speaking  public 
at  the  earnest  request  of  several  military  men, 
and  especially  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. It  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only 
by  all  who  love  their  profession  and  are  stirred 
by  a  tale  of  gallant  deeds  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  but  also  by  those  who  look  upon  life 
as  an  earnest  thing,  to  be  spent  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  In 
Monseigneur  Baunard's  admirable  Preface  to 
the  French  edition,  he  says  : 

"  This  life  is  more  than  a  rare  spectacle— it 
is  a  great  lesson.  I  hear  on  all  sides  that 
what  is  most  wanted  in  these  days  are  men 
of  character.  M.  de  Sonis  was  eminently  a 
man  of  marked  character;  we  have  rarely  seen 
one  like  him,  even  in  better  times  than  the 
present.  The  profound  convictions  which  from 
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the  first  to  the  last  day  of  his  career  were  the 
light  of  his  life,  never  saw  him  deviate  one 
single  step  from  the  right  line :  Per  vias 
rectas.  He  was  straightforwardness  itself  :  '  I 
always  put  the  head  of  my  ship  towards  the 
good  God/  he  said  one  day  ;  '  whatever  winds 
blow,  favourable  or  the  contrary,  I  keep  in 
that  direction ;  for  it  is  that  port  I  wish  to 
make/  He  has  been  called  emphatically  'the 
man  of  duty/  This  duty  he  practised  at 
whatever  cost,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  without 
ever  considering  the  sacrifices  it  might  entail. 
Heroism  itself  was  only  the  natural  fruit  and 
the  simple  consequence  of  this  view  of  duty, 
and,  as  he  observed  it  himself,  so  he  expected 
it  of  others.  Discipline,  honesty,  morality, 
honour,  were  virtues  which  he  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  He  has  been  called  the  '  just/ 
but  he  was  also,  when  necessary,  the  judge, 
and  c  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain/  as  the 
Apostle  says.  To  us,  he  appears  as  a  man  of 
another  age — a  noble  knight  of  old  France  ; 
and  to  see  him,  by  the  united  testimony  of  all, 
so  noble  and  so  constant  in  his  principles  and 
conduct,  brings  to  our  remembrance  the  great 
St.  Louis,  who  won  the  admiration  of  the 
infidels  themselves,  and  forced  them  to  hold 
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him  for  'the  proudest  Christian  that  could   be 
found/ 

"  But,  besides  all  this,  General  de  Sonis  was 
a  man  of  heart.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  friend,  he  was  a  model  of  the 
deepest  tenderness  and  the  most  constant  affec- 
tion. He  was  not  a  stranger  to  anything  that 
was  lovable ;  he  admired  beautiful  places, 
beautiful  works  of  art,  brilliant  deeds,  good 
books,  holy  souls  above  all.  In  fact,  his  love 
of  souls  was  an  absorbing  passion  ;  and  with 
all  those  who  came  across  his  path  in  life,  he 
never  rested  till  he  could  enrol  them  or  bring 
them  back  (as  far  as  was  in  his  power)  under 
the  banner  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  loved 
the  young,  of  whom  he  was  the  father  rather 
than  the  chief;  and  he  himself  kept  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  by  his  warm  feelings  and 
hearty  enthusiasm,  the  perpetual  youth  of  the 
friends  of  God.  He  loved  all  that  suffered 
— the  poor,  the  sick,  the  oppressed,  the  con- 
quered, the  humble.  He  loved  the  army,  to 
which  he  gave  forty  years  of  his  life  and 
all  his  strength  and  all  his  sons ;  and  for 
which  he  strove  to  procure  every  glory  and 
every  virtue.  His  country  had  no  more 
devoted  son — devoted  in  her  reverses  even 
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more  than  in  her  days  of  success ;  devoted  to 
her  honour  even  more  than  to  her  fortune. 
He  loved  the  Church  as  one  loves  a  mother ; 
and,  in  the  Church,  all  her  faith,  all  her  laws, 
all  her  worship,  her  independence,  her  ministers, 
her  institutions,  her  religious  orders,  especially 
her  supreme  Pontiff,  for  the  defence  of  whom 
he  would  have  gladly  died.  He  had  for  the 
Mother  of  God  that  filial  piety  which  marks 
with  a  sign  of  grace  the  race  of  the  elect. 
She  was  more  of  a  Mother  to  him  than  of 
any  one  else,  and  he  was  more  of  a  son  to 
her  ;  and  on  the  night  of  his  bloody  agony  at 
Loigny,  there  passed  between  him  and  her 
hours  of  ineffable  and  eternal  remembrance. 

"  But  the  love  which,  in  him,  surpassed  all 
other,  was  the  love  of  Him  to  Whom  from 
his  youth  upward  he  had  engaged  himself 
c  never  to  refuse  anything/ — Him  of  Whom  he 
wrote  in  the  decline  of  his  life  :  *  When  one 
once  begins  to  love  God,  he  feels  he  never 
can  do  it  enough/  The  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  life  of  his  heart.  We  may  say  that 
he  only  breathed  in  and  for  Him.  To  Him 
were  addressed  his  adorations,  his  aspirations, 
his  vigils,  his  tears,  his  struggles,  his  hopes, 
his  joys.  We  shall  see  throughout  this  book 
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how  he  speaks  of  this  love,  and  what  a  super- 
natural grandeur  was  given  to  his  harmonious 
life  as  a  Catholic  and  a  soldier  by  this  alli- 
ance of  the  truest  Christianity  with  the  most 
brilliant  heroism." 

To  Englishmen,  this  life  will  appeal  with 
the  greater  force  as  no  nation  has  a  higher  re- 
verence for  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
and  the  absence  of  all  human  respect  in  the 
practice  of  religion.  Already,  in  the  lives  of 
Henry  Dormer,  of  Rudolph  de  Lisle,  of  Walter 
Pollen,  and  many  others,  we  have  seen  the 
highest  military  virtues  combined  with  a 
genuine  and  earnest  piety,  which  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  their  comrades.  To 
them,  as  to  General  de  Sonis,  an  apostolate 
was  given ;  and  who  shall  say  how  many 
souls  have  been  saved  by  men  like  them,  who 
boldly  and  honestly  have  stood  up  for  their 
faith,  and  proved  by  their  deeds  that  the 
greatest  bravery  and  every  military  virtue 
may  be  allied  with  a  strong  love  of  God  and 
His  Church  ? 

To  those  who  are  striving  to  lead  a 
Christian  life  in  the  army  this  book  is  full 
of  encouragement.  In  the  words  of  Monseigneur 
Baunard,  General  de  Sonis  "  fought  as  a  hero, 
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lived  as  a  saint,  suffered  as  a  martyr,  and 
died  as  one  predestined  to  eternal  life."  He 
has  left  a  glorious  memory,  not  only  to  the 
French  army,  but  to  all  whose  blood  is  stirred 
by  heroic  acts.  May  his  example  be  followed 
by  us  all,  and  may  he  thus  perpetuate  after 
his  death  the  good  he  never  ceased  to  do 
during  life. 

MAEY  ELIZABETH  HERBEET. 
July,    1891. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GUADELOUPE.    FRANCE.    COLLEGE    LIFE. 

1825-1844. 

FOUR  years  before  his  death,  M.  de  Sonis  undertook 
to  record  for  his  children  the  principal  events  and 
lessons  of  his  life,  and  began  his  memoirs  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  Amen.  I  write  under  the  eye  of  God, 
and  I  place  this  simple  statement  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mary,  Queen  and  Mother  of  all  Christians, 
but  especially  mine,  as  I  belong  to  the  Third  Order 
of  Mount  Carmel.  May  St.  Louis  my  Patron,  St. 
Joseph  and  my  Angel  Guardian  guide  my  pen,  so 
that  I  may  write  nothing  which  may  not  be  true, 
sincere,  and  useful  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
instruction  of  my  children  !  .  .  .  I  only  wish  to 
jot  down  certain  notes,"  he  added,  "  and  intend  this 
little  journal  to  be  solely  for  my  own  family,  so 
that  they  may  hear  my  voice  after  my  death." 
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Unhappily,  he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength 
to  go  on  with  the  work.  He  had  hardly  described 
the  events  of  his  childhood  and  his  college  life,  when 
death  tore  the  pen  from  his  hands.  We  will  give 
the  substance  of  these  notes  in  this  chapter. 

Louis  Gaston  de  Sonis  was  born  at  Point-a-Pitre, 
in  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1825,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Louis,  whose  name 
was  accordingly  given  to  him.  His  father  was  a 
soldier — a  Lieutenant  in  the  13th  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Guadeloupe.  He  had  married  a  Creole  lady  of 
great  beauty,  Marie  Elizabeth  Sylphide  de  Be*bian,  the 
widow  of  a  M.  Chanais  de  Lestortieres,  who  had  died, 
leaving  her  with  one  little  girl,  Charlotte  Josephine, 
who  was  still  a  baby.  When  Gaston  was  born,  he 
found,  besides  this  maternal  sister,  another  named 
Aline,  who  was  two  years  old.  Marie  and  Theobald 
followed  Gaston  a  few  years  later,  so  that  there  were 
soon  five  children  in  this  bright  and  happy  home. 
Gaston's  godfather  was  his  mother's  uncle,  Louis  de 
Bebian ;  while  his  godmother  was  Marie  Louise 
Latran  de  Lagrange,  who  was  also  his  maternal 
grandmother. 

Never  in  after  life  did  Louis  forget  the  extreme 
beauty  of  his  early  home,  with  its  tropical  vegetation 
and  wealth  of  colour.  Guadeloupe  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Salt  Eiver,  the  one  to  the  East 
being  called  "Grande  Terre,"  composed  of  vast  plains 
richly  cultivated ;  and  the  other  "  Basse  Terre,"  to 
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the  West,  forming  a  range  of  volcanic  mountains,  with 
a  crater  always  smoking  like  Vesuvius,  their  base 
fringed  with  magnificent  forest  trees.  Here  grow 
palms,  cotton- trees,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  caroubiers, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  tropical  trees,  while  birds 
of  the  most  vivid  plumage  flit  among  their  branches. 
Beautiful  rocks  of  coral  and  madrepore  form  a 
natural  rampart  to  the  shore  on  the  sea-side ;  while 
the  azure  blue  ocean  is  studded  with  little  islands 
glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The  town  of  Pointe-a- 
Pitre  contained  at  that  time  between  12,000  and 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  had  not  yet  been  devastated 
by  the  fearful  eruption  of  February,  1843,  which 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it.  M.  de  Sonis  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  their  town-house,  a  large  build- 
ing looking  on  the  quay,  belonging  to  his  grandfather 
de  Bebian,  and  which  had  a  large  balcony,  stretching 
round  two  sides  of  the  first  story.  There  he  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  lived ;  while  above  were  the 
apartments  of  his  grandparents,  whom  he  daily  ran 
upstairs  to  visit.  But  his  tenderest  recollections 
were  those  connected  with  his  mother.  "  She  was 
very  beautiful,"  he  writes,  "  with  great  dignity  and 
distinction  of  manner.  She  was  always  beautifully 
dressed,  and  I  can  see  her  now  in  the  evening  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  balcony  and  watching  the  sea, 
while  a  shade  of  sadness  used  to  pass  over  her  face." 
She  had,  in  fact,  suffered  very  much  during  her  first 
marriage,  although  the  tenderness  of  M.  de  Sonis  and 
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her  passionate  love  for  her  children  were  beginning 
to  dispel  her  melancholy.  "  One  day,"  Gaston  writes, 
"  my  father,  being  obliged  to  make  a  short  journey, 
thought  he  would  like  to  take  me  with  him,  little 
as  I  was.  We  were  to  start  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  so  I  was  consequently  awoke  and  dressed  and 
wrapped  up  in  I  don't  know  how  many  shawls 
before  starting.  But  then  came  the  parting  with 
mamma.  It  was  our  first  separation,  and  I  felt  a  sort 
of  terror  lest  I  should  not  see  her  again.  She  covered 
me  with  kisses,  and  we  both  cried ;  though  my  father, 
who  had  a  woman's  tenderness,  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  did  his  best  to  console  me.  They  laid  me  on 
a  soft  mattress  at  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  rowed  by 
eight  or  ten  strong  negroes,  my  father  kissing  and 
petting  me  from  time  to  time  to  dissipate  my  sad- 
ness. I  have  never  forgotten  that  beautiful  night. 
The  sky  was  studded  with  stars,  each  more  bril- 
liant than  the  other.  The  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  regular  cadence  of  the  oars.  This  was  in 
reality  the  first  visitation  of  God  in  my  soul.  I 
was  only  six  years  old ;  but  my  whole  heart  was 
filled  with  admiration  of,  and  wonder  at,  His  glorious 
creation,  and  the  most  vivid  realisation  of  His  pre- 
sence." 

The  future  General  early  developed  a  passion  for 
military  exercises,  which  seems  innate  in  all  French- 
men. "  I  remember  so  well,"  he  writes,  "  the  quay 
and  the  square  where  the  soldiers  used  to  drill  at 
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Point-a-Pitre,  and  which  was  called  'Victoria.'  I 
used  to  coax  my  nurse,  an  old  negress,  to  take  me 
there  every  day,  if  possible,  and,  as  she  loved  me 
like  her  own  child,  she  generally  consented." 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  as  if  much  religious 
instruction  were  given  to  the  child.  "  I  remember 
the  church,"  he  writes,  "at  the  end  of  this  square, 
and  assisting  at  a  great  procession,  which  was,  I 
suppose,  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  But  no  one 
explained  anything  about  it  to  me." 

The  Kevolution  of  1830  occurred  soon  after,  and 
this  made  a  change  in  the  little  Gaston's  daily  life. 
The  government  of  the  island  had  been  transferred 
from  Baron  Vatable  to  Admiral  Arnoux,  who  at  once 
appointed  Gaston's  father  to  be  his  aide-de-camp  with 
the  rank  of  Captain.  But  he  transferred  his  residence 
to  Basse-Terre,  and  placed  his  aide-de-camp  in  a 
house  adjoining  his  own.  "  They  were  large  and 
spacious  houses,"  Gaston  writes,  "  placed  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  beautiful  cocoa-palms  and  other  trees, 
and  a  magnificent  garden  which  delighted  us  children. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  exquisite  smell  of  the 
hedges  of  large  white  jessamine  all  round  it." 

From  hence  they  made  frequent  expeditions  into 
the  mountains,  his  father  on  horseback,  his  mother 
and  the  children  in  a  litter,  drawn  by  two  mules  and 
led  by  negroes.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery  en- 
chanted Gaston,  especially  when  they  had  to  cross 
rivers,  converted  into  torrents,  in  which  there  was  a 
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spice  of  danger.  "  My  father  would  often  take  me 
out  of  the  litter,  and  place  me  in  front  of  his  horse," 
he  writes,  "  which  was  my  greatest  joy,  and  then  we 
had  interminable  talks  together.  In  this  way  we  paid 
a  visit  to  the  great  volcano  and  the  hot  springs, 
which  filled  me  both  with  fear  and  admiration." 

But  this  happy  time  did  not  last  long.  A  fresh 
change  took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  colony. 
Captain  de  Sonis  lost  his  father  at  Neufchateau  in 
the  Yosges ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  should 
return  to  France  with  his  three  eldest  children,  leaving 
Madame  de  Sonis  with  the  two  youngest  in  Guadeloupe, 
where  her  father's  great  age  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  remain  a  little  longer,  if  possible,  the  old  man 
being  so  dependent  upon  her. 

Gaston  was  then  seven  years  old.  They  embarked 
in  September,  1832,  and  to  spare  both  mother  and 
son  the  agony  of  separation^  both  were  assured  that 
it  would  be  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  so  the  "good- 
byes" were  hurriedly  said,  and  the  boy  started  with 
his  father  full  of  hope ;  but  he  never  saw  his  beloved 
mother  again. 

The  passage  in  the  Colbert  lasted  forty-one  days. 
Captain  de  Sonis  did  all  he  possibly  could  to  cheer  his 
children  during  this  weary  voyage,  drawing  sketches 
for  them,  singing  all  their  favourite  songs,  and  telling 
them  stories,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store* 
They  landed  at  Havre,  but  were  kept  there  several 
days  in  quarantine,  on  account  of  the  cholera,  which 
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then  ravaged  France,  and  which  made  the  French 
mistrust  every  vessel  coming  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  have  originated.  Captain 
de  Sonis,  therefore,  hurried  through  Paris,  and  went 
straight  to  Neufchateau  where  his  whole  family  were 
waiting  for  him.  This  meeting  would  have  been  a 
very  happy  one  save  for  the  absence  of  the  wife 
and  mother,  which  weighed  heavily  on  Captain  de 
Sonis  and  his  children.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
the  2nd  Dragoons,  which  were  garrisoned  in  Paris. 
His  mother,  who  had  so  lately  become  a  widow,  con- 
sented to  follow  him  and  keep  his  house  in  Paris, 
till  her  daughter-in-law  could  join  them. 

The  years  1833  and  1834  were  consequently  passed 
in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Eue  Tronchet,  where 
the  thoughts  of  all  were  engrossed  in  the  education 
of  the  children.  Captain  de  Sonis's  regiment  was 
soon  after  sent  to  Versailles,  but  he  came  back  to 
see  his  children  as  often  as  he  could.  "  He  never 
was  happy,"  writes  Gaston,  "unless  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  his  arrival  was  always  a  fresh  joy. 
He  was  very  demonstrative,  and  loved  to  feel  his 
children's  arms  round  his  neck  and  their  kisses  on 
his  cheek." 

Their  good  grandmother  was  very  pious.  She 
got  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and  her  prayers 
and  Mass  occupied  her  till  nearly  eight,  after  which 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  cares  of  the  little  family. 
Soon  more  cheerful  news  came  from  Guadeloupe. 
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Madame  de  Sonis  could  no  longer  bear  the  separation 
from  her  husband  and  children ;  and,  her  father  being 
better,  she  proposed  to  sail  for  France  in  the  autumn. 
This  was  in  1835,  and  the  days  to  her  expected 
arrival  were  being  joyfully  counted  by  Gaston,  when  a 
letter  arrived  which  gave  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes. 
Madame  de  Sonis  took  the  fever,  and  a  subsequent 
letter  announced  that  all  was  over.  "Our  sorrow 
was  positive  despair,"  writes  Gaston.  Her  poor  old 
father  followed  soon  after,  not  having  been  able  to 
survive  the  death  of  his  favourite  child.  His  widow 
implored  Captain  de  Sonis  to  send  her  back  her  eldest 
grandchild,  Josephine  de  Lestortieres,  who  was  accord- 
ingly at  once  despatched  to  Guadeloupe ;  and,  as  the 
old  grandmother  was  obliged  to  return  to  Neufchateau, 
Gaston  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Stanislas. 

"I  have  the  happiest  recollections,"  he  writes,  "of 
my  stay  in  this  college.  My  masters  were  most  kind 
and  considerate  towards  me,  and  I  very  soon  became 
devoted  to  them.  Our  religious  instruction  was  most 
carefully  attended  to,  and  my  naturally  pious  disposi- 
tion found  all  that  it  needed  for  its  development.  I 
was  broken-hearted  at  that  time  at  my  mother's 
death,  and  I  remember  how,  when  I  came  into  the 
dormitory  at  night,  I  used  to  throw  myself  on  my 
knees  and  pass  a  long  time  in  prayer  for  her.  My 
confessor,  Abbe  le  Blanc,  admitted  me  at  once  into 
a  congregation  which  had  Abbe  Buquet  for  its 
director,  a  very  zealous  and  holy  priest,  who  was 
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afterwards  Vicar-General  of  Paris.  Under  his  care 
I  made  rapid  progress  in  piety,  so  that  at  ten 
years  old  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  First  Com- 
munion. I  prepared  myself  for  this  great  act  with 
the  tenderest  devotion,  and  really  hope  that  I  brought 
my  baptismal  innocence  to  that  altar.  Ah,  I  have 
never  lost  the  recollection  of  that  delicious  First 
Communion.  The  thought  of  it  has  been  a  consola- 
tion to  me  in  my  saddest  hours.  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  the  blessing  of  my  whole  life." 

In  1837,  Gaston  left  Stanislas  to  enter  the  college 
of  Juilly,  according  to  his  father's  wish;  it  was  at 
the  time  when  that  old  and  illustrious  Oratorian 
college  had  just  been  re-established.  M.  de  Salinis 
and  M.  de  Scorbiac  were  its  directors,  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  France,  filled  the  vast  building, 
around  which  was  a  magnificent  park. 

"  I  found  another  Stanilas  here,"  wrote  Gaston, 
"  the  same  traditions,  the  same  principles."  Here  he 
passed  through  all  the  different  classes  with  distinc- 
tion, and  formed  friendships  which  lasted  him 
through  life.  The  first  day  of  his  arrival,  a  bully 
in  the  college,  seeing  the  tall,  delicate,  and  graceful 
boy,  fell  upon  him  and  tried  to  knock  him  down. 
But  another  of  the  elder  ones  took  up  his  cudgels, 
and  dealt  his  enemy  such  vigorous  blows  that .  the 
attempt  was  never  made  again.  This  was  Louis  de 
Seze,  of  whom  we  shall  often  hear  in  this  biography, 
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as  well  as  of  Henri  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle,  and  many 
others.  One  amongst  them,  Gaston  Tristan  de 
1'Hermite,  writing  of  the  future  General  about  this 
time,  says :  "  De  Sonis  was  the  most  sympathetic  of 
companions,  towards  whom  one  felt  drawn  at  once 
and  for  life.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
him,  but  a  great  sweetness  and  dignity,  together  with 
an  admirable  simplicity.  The  charm  was  in  his 
character,  which  won  all  hearts.  His  piety  was 
genuine  and  strong,  yet  modest  and  gentle.  Physi- 
cally, he  was  tall,  well-grown,  rather  graceful  than 
strong,  with  delicate  features  and  limbs,  and  a  sin- 
gularly high-bred  and  aristocratic  bearing.  He  excelled 
in  all  our  games,  especially  at  the  manege,  where  we 
were  taught  riding  and  equitation.  The  courage 
and  calm  with  which  he  rode  a  difficult  horse,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  conquered  all  difficulties,  pointed 
out  the  future  Cavalry  officer  and  the  hero  of  many 
battles." 

One  day,  the  subject  for  a  composition  given  by 
the  professor  of  history,  M.  Leon  Bore,  was  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  De  Sonis  drew  so  stirring  and  eloquent  a 
picture  of  her  mission  and  her  patriotism  that  he 
was  given  the  third  place  out  of  forty,  and  the 
honour  of  a  public  recitation  before  the  whole  college. 

To  serve  France — that  was  his  one  wish,  his  one 
aim.  His  father  had  just  been  sent  to  the  8th 
Hussars  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
afterwards  to  command  a  squadron  of  Chasseurs  in 
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garrison  at  Carcassonne.  Gaston  at  that  time  fancied 
he  would  prefer  the  navy  to  the  army,  and  conse- 
quently was  sent  to  a  naval  school  to  prepare  for  his 
examination.  This  college  was  a  detestable  one, — "  a 
hot-bed  of  vice,"  he  called  it ;  and  very  soon  he 
became  so  disgusted  that  he  implored  to  leave  it  and 
to  enter  St.-Cyr.  For  that  purpose  he  had  to  seek 
another  preparatory  college, — "  as  bad  as  the  last/'  he 
writes, — but,  determined  to  persevere,  he  worked  hard, 
and  passed  the  necessary  military  examinations  in 
July,  1844. 

His  father  was  waiting  for  him  at  Libourne,  where 
his  regiment  was  then  quartered,  and  had  lately 
passed  through  a  serious  illness.  However,  he  con- 
sidered himself  cured,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  having  his  sou  once  more  with  him.  "  I 
used  to  go  out  riding  with  him  every  day,"  writes 
Gaston,  "  and  he  confided  to  me  all  his  plans  and 
hopes  for  my  future.  Our  interesting  talks  never 
ended  ;  and  I  could  only  daily  more  and  more 
admire  the  real  treasures  of  goodness  and  affection 
in  the  heart  of  my  clearly-beloved  father." 

There  were  other  lessons  of  honour  and  dis- 
interestedness which  Gaston  learned  at  the  same 
time.  Writing  to  his  own  son  many  years  after, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  Algeria,  he  says  :  "  What  you 
say,  my  dear  Henry,  confirms  a  doctrine  which  my 
father  always  impressed  upon  me,  and  which  I  have 
since  personally  followed — namely,  that  one  ought 
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never  to  ask  to  go  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the 
left,  save  to  march  against  the  enemy  ! " 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  September  the  Com- 
mandant came  early  into  his  children's  room,  saying 
that  he  was  starting  for  La  Fleche,  where  he  was 
going  to  place  his  youngest  boy,  Theobald,  at  school, 
and  that  he  should  be  away  for  a  couple  of  days 
only.  Every  one  was  merry  and  gay,  and  his  little 
girls  made  him  sundry  compliments  on  his  handsome 
appearance  out  of  uniform.  The  next  morning  Gaston, 
not  being  very  well,  had  not  got  up  as  usual,  when 
to  his  great  surprise  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father's, 
Commandant  de  Planhol,  came  into  his  room  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and,  coming  up  to  his  bed,  exclaimed : 
"  My  poor  child !  your  dear  father  is  very  ill.  He 
has  had  to  stop  on  his  way,  and  is  in  bed  at 
Bordeaux." 

Gaston  at  once  guessed  the  full  extent  of  his 
danger ;  he  and  his  sisters  made  instant  preparations 
for  departure.  A  friend  lent  them  his  carriage  and 
horses,  and  towards  evening  they  arrived  trembling 
at  the  Hotel  du  Midi,  and  found  their  beloved  father 
stretched  on  a  bed,  deadly  pale  and  motionless.  He 
had  had  a  terrible  hemorrhage,  which  had  so  exhausted 
him  that  he  could  not  say  a  word,  but  could  only 
look  at  his  children  and  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
They  were  in  mute  despair ;  holding  his  hands  they 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  their  eyes  fixed  on  his. 
Suddenly  a  priest  appeared  on  the  threshold.  Gaston, 
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almost  beside  himself,  rushed  to  the  door  to  stop 
him,  fearing  that  the  sight  of  the  priest  would  reveal 
to  his  father  the  hopelessness  of  his  state.  The  priest 
spoke.  "  My  son  !  I  am  here  to  fulfil  a  sacred  duty 
of  my  ministry.  If  you  will  not  let  me  accomplish 
it,  I  will  go  home;  but  on  you  will  rest  the  responsi- 
bility." 

The  sisters  dragged  Gaston  out  of  the  room.  The 
dying  man  made  his  Confession  and  received  Extreme 
Unction,  while  Gaston,  more  dead  than  alive,  sobbed 
out  his  heart  on  a  little  bed  in  the  next  room. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  surprised  at  the  calm- 
ness of  his  father,  who  asked  by  signs  for  his  watch 
which  he  afterwards  gave  with  the  chain  to  his  son. 
It  was  his  last  farewell. 

A  fresh  hemorrhage  left  no  hope.  Several  devoted 
friends  arrived,  among  others  the  de  Grailly  family 
from  their  Chateau  of  Bomale.  The  hotel  was  a  very 
noisy  one,  and  unhappily  that  day  there  was  a  fete 
given  in  the  adjoining  salon,  and  the  noise  of  the 
merry  voices  next  door  jarred  sadly  on  the  weeping 
children  in  the  room  of  the  dying  man.  At  last  night 
came,  and  with  it  silence.  The  doctor  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  drew  near  the  bed  from  time  to  time 
to  watch  the  passing  breath.  The  sick  man  was 
motionless.  At  last,  the  doctor  lifted  the  officer's 
hand,  felt  his  pulse,  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
lifted  up  his  eyelid,  and  then  looked  at  Gaston  with 
eyes  of  the  deepest  compassion. 
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"  We  understood  but  too  well,"  he  wrote ;  "  our 
beloved  father  was  no  more."  He  adds :  "  The  doctor 
returned  in  silence.  We  remained  alone  sobbing  and 
kissing  the  body  with  the  tenderest  love.  My  sisters 
knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and  I  sat  on  the  mattress  by 
his  head,  holding  his  hand  and  trying  to  warm  it  in 
mine.  Oh,  God  alone  knows  what  I  suffered  that  night ! 
.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  morning  the  door  opened 
gently ;  a  priest  entered,  whom  we  did  not  know. 
Having  prayed  by  the  dead  body,  he  turned  to  us 
and  said :  '  My  children  I  have  just  heard  of  your 
terrible  sorrow.  I  am  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  am  come  to  share  your  grief  and  to  bring  you 
divine  consolations.'  We  were  all  silent,  and  he 
began  talking  to  us  in  the  tenderest  and  most  admir- 
able way ;  every  word  told ;  there  was  not  a  word 
which  did  not  go  to  our  hearts.  From  the  very  first 
moment  I  felt  consoled  at  hearing  expressions  which 
during  the  last  two  years  had  been  strange  to  me. 
My  old  piety  revived.  Jesus  had  once  more  taken 
possession  of  my  heart ;  .  .  .  my  despair  was 
over.  .  .  .  This  holy  priest  was  a  Jesuit  and  a 
saint,  and  his  name  was  Pere  Poncet." 

Such  was  Gaston's  account  of  the  memorable  effect 
of  God's  grace  in  the  midst  of  his  deep  sorrow.  The 
Christian  life  of  de  Sonis,  we  may  say,  dated  from 
this  hour,  never  to  slacken  or  to  cool,  but  to  go  on, 
from  one  stage  of  fidelity  to  another,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  highest  sanctity. 
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The  next  day  the  five  orphans,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  only  nineteen,  found  themselves  again  at  Li- 
bourne,  without  either  home,  family,  or  fortune.  Their 
grandmother  de  Sonis  had  died  the  year  before  at 
Neufchateau.  Gaston,  who  was  too  ill  even  to  attend 
his  father's  funeral,  only  heard  the  musketry-fire 
announcing  that  all  was  over.  A  few  days  later  he 
received  the  notice  that  he  was  admitted  into  the 
military  college,  and  must  start  at  once.  His  sisters 
soon  after  embarked  for  the  Antilles  under  the  care 
of  an  uncle  of  Josephine's,  M.  de  Bernay. 

Forty-eight  hours  had  been  enough  to  destroy  their 
happy  home  and  disperse  these  young  lives  far  and 
wide. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SAINT-CYR.    CASTRES.    PARIS.    LIMOGES. 
1844-1854. 

THE  military  college  of  St.-Cyr  at  this  moment  is 
an  admirable  one.  We  may  say  that  it  is  the  refuge 
of  those  who  prefer  serving  their  country  by  the 
sword  to  sacrificing  to  a  modern  government  all 
their  most  cherished  beliefs  and  opinions.  The  young 
men  who  enter  it  can  fulfil  all  their  duties  as 
Christians  as  well  as  those  of  soldiers,  and  no  one 
dares  say  that  the  one  interfere  with  the  other.  It 
was  not  thus  in  1844  when  Gaston  was  admitted. 
Believing  Catholics  were  rare,  and  those  who  practised 
their  religion  were  more  rare  still.  "  We  never  see  the 
chaplain  except  at  the  altar,"  sadly  wrote  de  Sonis. 
It  was  necessary  to  receive  the  Sacraments  in  secret, 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  who  wished  to  do  so  had  to 
wait  for  their  turn  to  go  out  to  be  able  to  find  a 
priest  who  would  hear  their  Confessions.  De  Sonis 
felt  this  terribly.  Each  time  that  he  went  to  Paris, 
his  first  act  was  to  go  to  Confession  and  Communion. 
But  his  religious  feelings  did  not  hinder  his  delight 
at  St.-Cyr,  and  its  studies  and  exercises,  which 
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accorded  so  well  with  his  naturally  chivalrous  tem- 
perament. His  companions  were  not  slow  to  find  it 
out.  "  Etive  d'dite"  was  the  name  they  gave  him, 
and  his  promotion  was  speedy  and  brilliant.  In 
consequence  of  the  high  place  he  quickly  won,  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  in  the  Cavalry.  Nothing 
could  have  suited  his  taste  better.  His  passion  for 
horses  was  proverbial,  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1846,  he  entered  the  school  of  Cavalry  at  Saumur. 
There  he  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by 
his  great  proficiency,  and  left  it  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  Cavalry-officer  in  the  college. 

The  only  recollection  he  has  preserved  of  his  life 
at  Saumur  is  an  account  he  has  given  us  of  a  visit 
to  the  abbey  of  Solesrnes.  "  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,"  he  wrote  in  1876  to  a  friend  who  had 
become  a  Benedictine,  "that  I  went  from  the  train- 
ing college  at  Saumur  to  Solesmes,  with  a  friend  who 
has  also  become  one  of  your  religious,  M.  Ezechiel 
Demarest.  That  day  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  my  life.  I  was  most  kindly  received  by 
them  all,  and  I  remember  towards  the  evening  a 
young  monk,  Dom  Leduc,  saying  to  me,  'Why  do 
you  not  stop  with  us  for  good  ? '  I  have  often  felt 
the  echo  of  those  words  in  my  heart,  and  yet  I  felt 
convinced  that  I  had  not  in  me  the  stuff  to  make  a 
good  Benedictine.  God  drove  my  bark  into  other 
waters,  probably  more  in  accordance  with  my  nature, 
and  I  thank  Him  for  it,  although  I  have  always 
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preserved  the  highest  idea  of  the  monastic  life,  for 
which  I  ever  had  a  secret  leaning." 

Is  it  there  that  de  Sonis  made  that  vow  of  fidelity 
to  which  he  refers  in  a  letter  from  Africa  in  1869  ? 
"  I  know  that  God  has  led  me  by  the  hand,"  he 
writes,  "  through  many  dangers ;  but  before  running 
such  risks,  I  had  promised  my  Divine  Master  that, 
aided  by  His  grace,  /  never  would  refuse  Him  any- 
thing. It  does  not  become  me  to  praise  myself ;  but 
I  feel  that  one  cannot  marchander  avec  Dieu  \ " 

The  year  1848  had  scarcely  begun  when  the  Feb- 
ruary Eevolution  broke  out  at  Paris,  followed  by 
events  which  determined  the  Provisional  Government 
to  break  up  the  school  of  Cavalry  before  the  end  of 
the  term.  On  the  26th  of  April,  de  Sonis  left 
Saumur,  having  got  his  commission  as  Sub-Lieutenant 
of  the  5th  Hussars.  His  regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  town  of  Castres,  where  he  arrived  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  that  year. 

The  arrival  of  a  fresh  regiment  is  always  a  great 
event  in  a  small  town,  and  all  the  world  was  at 
their  windows  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Hussars. 
Sonis  rode  in  front  with  the  advanced  guard.  An 
officer,  who  had  remained  behind  to  give  up  the 
command,  told  him  about  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  especially  about  one  family  with  a  charming 
daughter,  living  in  one  of  the  best  houses.  Suddenly 
this  young  lady  herself  appeared  on  the  balcony. 
De  Sonis  was  struck  by  her  from  the  very  first  moment, 
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and  she  also  had  remarked  this  young  and  distin- 
guished-looking officer,  whom  soon  after  she  met  at 
the'  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  Her  name  was 
Anais  Eoger,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer 
living  at  Castres.  Very  soon  they  began  to  under- 
stand each  other.  "  Our  feelings  were  pure  and 
simple,"  she  wrote,  "  and  we  only  asked  that  God  might 
bless  our  union."  But  Mademoiselle  Eoger  was  only 
seventeen,  and  Gaston  was  but  twenty-three.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  rich ;  so  that,  though  the 
parents  gave  their  consent,  they  were  told  that  they 
must  wait.  However,  Gaston's  noble  character  speedily 
won  every  heart ;  so  that  prudence  was  forgotten,  and 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1849,  Louis  Gaston  de  Sonis 
and  Jeanne  Antoinette  Anais  Eoger  were  united 
together  before  God  for  life, — "  and  also  for  eternity," 
adds  the  Christian  wife. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  God  opened  his  eyes 
to  an  illusion  into  which  he  had  fallen  through 
simple  ignorance.  One  day  at  Saumur  he  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  sect  of  the  freemasons,  believing  that 
it  was  a  purely  philanthropic  and  charitable  insti- 
tution. He  had  never  heard  of  any  ecclesiastical 
censures  being  pronounced  against  it,  nor  had  he  ever 
set  foot  in  a  Lodge,  when  one  day  his  commanding- 
officer  asked  him  to  take  the  duty  of  an  officer  who 
was  going  to  a  great  masonic  dinner.  "  I  wonder," 
replied  de  Sonis,  "why  they  did  not  ask  me  too." 
"  But,  surely,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  you  are  not 
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one  of  them  ?  "  "  Yes,"  answered  de  Sonis.  "  Is  there 
any  harm  in  it  ? "  "  Go  and  see,  and  judge  for  your- 
self," was  the  Colonel's  reply.  De  Sonis  went.  Except 
some  mysterious  and  symbolical  signs  about  the 
dinner-table,  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  at  first ;  but 
then  began  the  speeches.  One  spoke  of  the  end  of 
superstition,  of  the  religon  of  the  future,  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  conscience,  and  so  on.  Then  another 
attacked  Catholicism,  its  mysteries,  and  its  priests.  De 
Sonis  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Starting  up  from 
the  table,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Gentlemen  !  into  what  trap  have  I  fallen  !  They 
told  me  you  respected  religion,  and  you  insult  it ! 
You  have  not  kept  your  promises.  I  am  freed  from 
mine.  You  will  never  see  me  again ;  good  night ! " 
and  with  an  emphatic  gesture  he  threw  down  his 
napkin,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
guests  as  surprised  as  they  were  furious.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1871,  this  very  Lodge  boasted  of 
having  caught  him  in  its  nets,  and  tried  to  turn  the 
fact  against  him  in  the  legislative  elections  of  Tarn. 

His  domestic  happiness  consoled  him  for  every- 
thing. 

"We  were  indeed  very  happy,"  writes  the  poor 
widow,  who  daily  weeps  for  his  loss,  "  and  I  really 
think  our  happiness  was  as  complete  as  can  be 
dreamed  of  on  this  earth.  Every  day  we  thanked 
God,  Who  had  given  us  to  one  another.  We  really 
had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  That  of  my  beloved 
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Gaston  was  a  real  treasure  of  goodness  and  tender- 
ness ;  his  heart  was  most  exquisitely  sensitive ;  yet 
he  united  with  it  a  strength  of  soul  and  a  firmness 
of  purpose  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  admirable. 
Any  one  will  easily  understand  what  such  a  husband 
was  to  me,  and  how  gladly  and  joyfully  I  con- 
secrated my  whole  life  to  his." 

The  day  came,  however,  when  they  had  to  be 
separated.  A  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  garrison  obliged  the  Hussars  to 
leave  the  town,  and  they  were  sent  to  Pontivy. 

De  Sonis  started,  leaving  his  young  wife  at  Castres 
till  he  could  prepare  for  her  a  fresh  little  nest  in 
Brittany.  But  this  absence  seemed  too  hard  for  her ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  arrived  when  she  followed  him 
with  her  father  to  Nantes.  In  the  interval,  the 
young  couple  had  written  almost  daily  to  each  other, 
which  they  never  failed  to  do  when  separated  by  the 
exigencies  of  military  service. 

Gaston  now  began  a  serious  course  of  study, 
especially  of  military  history,  thinking  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  young  officer  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  that  regarded  his  profession. 
He  read  and  annotated  all  the  works  of  General 
Jomini,  of  which  he  analysed  each  volume.  His 
young  wife  shared  in  his  studies,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  she  could  follow  them  with  him  without 
too  much  difficulty.  Thus  she  early  became  associa- 
ted with  her  husband  in  all  his  work,  and  gave  a 
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valuable  lesson  to  other  young  married  couples.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  months  they  came  back  to  Castres  for 
Madame  de  Sonis's  confinement,  and  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1850,  she  had  a  little  girl,  who  was  baptised 
"  Marie,"  and  who  is  now  a  nun  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
During  this  time,  the  5th  Hussars  had  been  sent  to 
Paris,  and  there  de  Sonis  and  his  wife  and  child 
joined  them.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  these 
constant  changes  of  residence ;  it  was  their  fate  to 
the  end  of  their  days.  All  his  family  were  now  in 
Paris.  His  sister,  Celine,  was  about  to  marry  Dr. 
Flandin ;  the  two  others,  Josephine  and  Marie,  were 
to  follow  a  higher  vocation.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant. 

Their  life  in  Paris  was  much  the  same  as  in 
Brittany.  "  We  lived  far  from  the  gay  world,"  writes 
his  admirable  wife,  "  and  entirely  for  one  another." 
Their  pleasures  were  in  the  galleries,  as  de  Sonis 
had  a  great  taste  for  painting,  and  in  the  churches, 
where  Lacordaire  was  electrifying  the  congregation 
of  Notre-Dame  by  his  wonderful  Conferences  on  The 
Divine  Government,  and  on  The  Action  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
humanity.  "  We  used  to  come  away  from  the  sermons 
in  a  state  of  enchantment,"  writes  de  Sonis,  "  and 
filled  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  His  Church." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  a  little  boy  was  born 
to  them,  who  received  the  name  of  Gaston.  Soon 
after  they  left  Paris,  where  they  had  only  spent 
eighteen  months,  and  at  the  end  of  October  were 
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settled  at  Limoges,  where  the  regiment  was  then 
quartered.  Then  his  two  sisters  became  Carmelites. 
Josephine,  having  paid  a  visit  to  her  father's  rela- 
tions in  Poitou,  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
monastery  at  Poitiers,  and  found  there  her  real  voca- 
tion. Marie,  who  liked  the  world  and  enjoyed 
everything  about  it,  had  at  first  no  idea  whatever  of 
following  her  sister's  example.  But  having  gone  in 
1853  to  pay  a  visit  to  Josephine,  she  herself  received 
the  grace  of  a  vocation,  and  determined  to  follow  it. 
De  Sonis  simply  states  the  fact  in  a  letter  to  a 
mutual  friend :  "  Two  of  my  sisters  have  become 
Carmelites.  One  was  professed  a  week  ago ;  the  other 
took  the  habit  last  year  and  will  make  her  profession 
in  October.  They  are  two  angels." 

At  Limoges  he  had  met  with  the  warmest  welcome 
from  his  old  college-friend,  Henri  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle. 
He,  too,  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  The 
two  young  wives  became  intimate  friends,  and  very 
soon  agreed  to  form  but  one  family.  Nothing  ever 
interrupted  this  warm  friendship  on  both  sides,  and 
de  Sonis  spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  their  lives. 

M.  de  la  Chapelle  was  one  of  a  group  of  fervent, 
practising  Catholics,  such  as  are  still  found  in  France, 
and  quickly  associated  de  Sonis  with  all  their  works 
of  charity.  He  introduced  him  also  to  a  very  holy 
priest,  M.  1'Abbe  de  Bogenet,  who  became  his 
director. 
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At  Castres  and  at  Limoges  he  was  the  same 
Christian  soldier  which  he  continued  to  be  to  the 
end  of  his  life:  faithful  to  his  convictions,  firm  in 
his  conduct,  severe  towards  himself,  indulgent  towards 
others,  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  from  the  straight- 
forward loyalty  of  his  character,  edifying  the  whole 
town  by  his  practice  of  a  simple  piety  which  no 
ridicule  could  touch,  and  devoted  to  his  profession. 
His  virtue  was  strengthened  by  that  love  of  which 
he  often  said,  "When  one  begins  to  try  and  love 
God,  one  finds  one  can  never  love  him  enough!" 

He  had  soon  to  give  a  proof  of  his  strength  and 
independence  of  character.  It  was  the  moment  of 
the  coup  d'dtat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  France,  were  to  vote  "Yes" 
or  "No"  to  the  question  of  the  Presidency.  The 
army  was  prepared  to  vote  "Yes,"  seeing  in  the  act 
only  the  apparent  re-establishment  of  order  and 
authority.  De  Sonis,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that 
his  vote  would  be  in  the  negative.  It  was  to  expose 
himself  to  lose  all  chance  of  promotion,  and  his 
Colonel  remonstrated  with  him  accordingly.  But  he 
stood  firm. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  not  fit  for 
the  present  day  ! " 

De  Sonis  knew  it,  but  had  chosen  the  line  he 
thought  right  and  kept  to  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1852,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Societv  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  very  soon 
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was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the 
brothers.  Not  only  did  he  attend  the  Conferences 
with  great  regularity,  but  he  specially  delighted  in 
visiting  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes.  He 
would  sit  by  their  bedside,  find  out  their  wants, 
console  them  body  and  soul,  raise  their  courage,  fill 
them  with  hope  and  charity,  and  make  the  sacrifice  of 
what  he  liked  best  to  help  them,  for  he  himself  was 
very  poor.  Writing  to  his  bosom-friend,  Count  Louis 
de  Seze,  about  this  time,  he  says : 

"  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  started  a  Con- 
ference of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  your  parish.  It 
is  a  work  which  does  immense  good,  and  especially  in 
reconciling  the  poor  to  the  rich  and  bringing  back 
souls  to  God.  My  life  here  with  my  dear  wife  and 
children  is  a  most  happy  and  peaceful  one.  I  have 
got  over  the  money  difficulties  which  were  such  a 
trouble  to  me  at  Versailles,  and  I  do  not  owe  a 
farthing  to  any  one.  I  live  very  simply,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  can  live  without  running  into  debt,  and  that 
is  a  great  thing:  there  are  so  many  who  have  not 
bread  to  eat !  I  am  even  able  to  save  a  little  for 
my  dear  poor,  but  I  am  often  terribly  sad  at  having 
nothing  to  share  with  them.  Those  who  are  rich 
and  give  nothing  have  much  to  answer  for ! " 

It  is  incredible  how  his  energy  and  zeal  were  felt 
in  these  Conferences.  First  he  proposed  a  plan  for 
instructing  the  young  soldiers,  which  was  carried 
out  ;  next  he  inaugurated  a  military  fete,  which 
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brought  in  a  good  deal  of  money  for  their  works; 
then  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  pointing  out  the  best  way  of  enforcing  it ; 
and  this  move  was  so  warmly  approved  of  by  the 
Bishop,  who  attended  the  Conference,  that  he  founded 
an  association  to  carry  out  his  plan,  which  had  an 
extraordinary  success.  Another  day  he  got  leave 
to  take  one  of  the  regimental  waggons,  and  himself 
went  round  with  it  through  all  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town,  collecting  old  clothes,  linen,  and  other 
things,  with  which  he  was  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  almost  all  the  most  destitute  among  his  poor.  On 
the  21st  of  January,  1853,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  held  at  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  on  which  occasion  he  was  selected 
to  read  the  report,  and  made  a  magnificent  speech, 
in  which  this  humble  and  good  soul  set  forth  the 
origin  of  the  Society  and  the  incalculable  benefits 
which  it  had  produced, 

In  addition  to  his  charities,  M.  de  Sonis  devoted 
a  certain  portion  of  his  day  to  study,  not  only  of 
military  works,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

"  I  have  access  to  some  excellent  libraries  here," 
he  wrote,  "where  I  can 'get  as  many  books  as  I 
want.  But  to  read  steadily,  I  have  given  up  my 
painting.  I  only  made  sketches  after  all,  and  what 
sketches  !  Perhaps  I  should  never  have  done  anything 
better,  though  such  is  the  vanity  of  man  that  I  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  of  this  fact !  " 
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In  his  relations  with  his  brother-officers  de  Sonis  was 
always  the  most  charming  of  comrades,  but  he  did 
not  follow  their  habits.  "I  only  meet  them  on 
parade,"  he  writes,  "but  rarely  enough  at  the  Cafe. 
They  think  me  very  strange,  I  fancy,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  declare  I  am  a  'Jesuit/  which  is  the 
general  title  given  to  those  who  love  our  good  God." 
If  ever  he  went  to  their  circle,  it  was  to  get  the 
military  news.  If  religious  questions  were  started, 
he  would  avoid  discussions,  and  go  to  some  corner 
of  the  room  with  his  newspaper  or  a  review.  "  I 
have  never  had  quarrels  on  this  subject,"  he  adds, 
"nor  can  I  say  that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to 
complain  of,  though  this  does  not  prevent  my  pitying 
with  all  my  heart  those  poor  young  officers  who  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  drink  and  smoke  their  pipes. 
What  a  life  ! " 

We  have  alluded  to  de  Sonis's  passionate  love  of 
riding.  "We  used  often  to  go  out  together,"  writes 
Madame  de  Sonis,  "  for,  to  prevent  his  giving  up  this 
exercise  which  he  was  so  fond  of,  I  had  learned  my- 
self to  ride ;  so  that  we  made  charming  expeditions 
into  the  country  round  Limoges,  which  we  both 
enjoyed  immensely." 

De  Sonis  had  at  that  time  a  very  fine  English 
mare,  whom  he  called  "  Miss  Anna,"  and  he  thought 
he  would  enter  her  for  some  races  which  were  to  be 
run  in  May.  With  this  view  he  used  to  go  every 
day  and  exercise  her  at  a  race-course  which  was  a 
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few  kilometres  outside  the  town.  One  day,  having 
made  a  round  of  the  course  and  being  about  to  take 
a  second,  the  animal,  seeing  the  gate  open,  made  a 
violent  bound  in  that  direction  which  threw  de  Sonis 
with  such  violence  against  the  gate,  that  he  had  his 
ribs  broken,  and  remained  unconscious  on  the  spot. 
Two  men  working  on  the  road  saw  him,  and  hastened 
to  carry  him  to  their  hut.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  recovered  his  senses  ;  but  then  he  exclaimed 
directly :  "  I  will  not  die  here ;  help  me  into  my 
saddle,  so  that  I  may  get  back  to  the  town.  I  will 
manage  it  somehow."  Accordingly  he  got  on  his 
horse,  though  in  great  agony  and  almost  bent  double, 
and  fainted  away  on  arriving  at  the  barracks.  Some 
one  hastened  to  tell  his  wife,  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  was  brought  into  his  house  on  a  stretcher, 
unconscious  and  speechless.  The  moment  he  came  to 
his  senses,  he  sent  for  a  priest,  made  his  Confession, 
and  prepared  himself  for  death.  He  realised  then, 
as  he  had  never  done  before,  how  little  this  life  is 
worth  compared  with  that  which  is  to  follow.  A 
month  of  horrible  suffering  followed,  which  to  him 
was  a  month  of  continual  meditation  on  eternal 
truths.  What  passed  during  that  time  between  his 
soul  and  God  ?  That  is  his  secret ;  but  all  we  know 
is,  that  he  rose  from  that  sick-bed  more  full  than 
ever  of  generous  resolves  and  of  the  warmest  love 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In    1853    he    wrote   to   his    most   intimate    friend, 
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Louis  de  Seze :  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  see 
that  everything  in  this  world  is  vanity." 

On  New  Year's  Day,  having  come  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Madame  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle,  he  said  to  her,  with 
that  frank,  sweet  smile  which  was  habitual  to  him, 
"  Madame,  I  come  to  wish  you  a  happy  death."  Such 
a  wish  would  have  seemed  strange  in  the  mouth  of 
any  one  else ;  but,  knowing  him  as  she  did,  it  only 
touched  and  pleased  her. 

Another  time,  when  the  two  young  wives  were 
boasting  about  the  good  taste  of  a  certain  dress 
which  one  of  them  had  bought,  de  Sonis,  at  their 
request,  good-naturedly  went  to  fetch  it,  and  holding 
it  up  said  with  his  fine  smile  and  a  shade  of  con- 
tempt in  his  voice :  "  Ladies !  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  I " 

His  friend  Louis  de  Seze  having  congratulated  him 
rather  prematurely  on  his  promotion,  he  answered : 
"Your  felicitations,  my  dear  good  friend,  instead  of 
coming  too  late,  come  too  soon  !  But  I  fancy  I 
shall  soon  have  a  change  of  position,  though  nothing 
is  yet  settled.  It  must  be  as  God  wills.  Some  will 
say :  '  This  man  is  a  philosopher.'  I  only  pretend  to 
be  a  Christian,  which  title  is  worth  many  others,  and 
which  every  day  I  appreciate  more  and  more." 

But  what  he  does  not  say  in  this  letter  is  his 
extreme  and  almost  scrupulous  delicacy,  which  so  often 
came  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  His  Colonel, 
who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  said  to  him  one 
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day :  "  De  Sonis,  I  am  going  to  present  you  for  pro- 
motion." "  Do  not  think  of  it,"  he  quickly  replied, 
"  I  do  not  want  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  my 
comrades."  As  a  Christian  he  thought  he  had  a 
special  reason  not  to  appear  the  object  of  any  par- 
ticular favour.  This  was  well  known,  and  one  day, 
when  his  wife  and  her  friend  ventured  affectionately 
to  remonstrate  with  him  about  it,  he  answered  gravely  : 
"  There  are  certain  feelings  which  women  can  never 
understand ! "  Yet  this  young  officer  was  a  man  of 
no  fortune,  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and 
expecting  a  third  in  the  autumn ! 

"I  strive  to  work  hard  for  God  and  heaven,"  he 
wrote  about  this  time.  "  God  knows  I  do  it  very 
badly,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  my  sole  wish  and 
intention." 

This  piety  found  an  outlet  especially  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  After  his  serious  accident,  de 
Sonis  determined  to  go  to  Mass  daily  whenever 
possible.  He  went  to  Holy  Communion  every  week 
— it  had  become  a  necessity  to  him.  He  also  never 
failed  to  spend  a  short  time  in  meditation  and  pay 
a  visit  daily  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  called 
it  his  "  waiting"  before  the  throne  of  the  great  King, 
and  he  never  failed  to  give  public  homage  to  Him 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  He  used  to  laugh 
over  one  instance  of  this  which  he  described  as 
follows : 

"  One  day,"  he  said,  "  I  was  doing   my   duty   with 
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the  other  officers  in  the  mess-room  and  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece  with  a  newspaper  in  my 
hand,  when  I  heard  a  little  bell  ringing  at  intervals, 
which  I  fancied  was  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  being 
carried  to  some  sick  person.  I  had  a  moment's 
struggle.  Should  I  stand  like  the  rest,  or  kneel  ? 
But  then  I  thought,  'If  it  were  the  Emperor,  or 
even  the  General  of  Division,  passing,  would  not 
every  one  salute  him  ?  And  this  is  my  God ! ' 
.  .  .  .  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  window,  quite 
determined  to  kneel  on  both  knees  as  It  passed, 
when,  what  do  I  see  ? — a  vulgar  cart,  which  an 
itinerant  hawker  was  driving  through  the  town  with 
this  little  hypocritical  bell!  Well,  our  Lord,  I  hope, 
was  satisfied  with  my  good  will." 

One  Sunday,  coming  back  from  a  Review  in  full 
uniform  and  passing  before  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  lie  went  in  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  according  to  his  usual  habit.  It  was  just 
the  end  of  Vespers,  and  the  congregation  was  dis- 
persing ;  but  all  stared  at  this  handsome  young 
officer  in  a  way  which  made  him  rather  shy  and 
uncomfortable.  However,  conquering  his  disinclina- 
tion to  remain,  he  said  to  himself :  "  Why  should  I 
not  do  the  Way  of  the  Cross  here  ?  Why  should  I 
blush  for  adoring  Jesus  Crucified  ? " 

Upon  this  he  knelt  down,  and  did  all  the  Stations 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Then  he  was  seized  with 
a  scruple.  Had  he  not  made  too  great  a  parade  of 
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his  religion  ?  He  went  to  find  M.  de  Bogenet,  and 
told  him  exactly  what  had  happened. 

"  You  wished  to  break  yourself  of  human  respect/' 
that  wise  director  replied,  "  you  did  well.  But  do 
not  try  it  again." 

It  was  dangerous  to  scoff  before  him  at  anything 
relating  to  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  One 
morning  in  July,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  M.  de  Sonis  was  going  to  the  General  Com- 
munion of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  when  in 
the  square  before  the  Bishop's  Palace  he  met  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  which  was  being  taken  at  that  time 
with  great  ceremony  and  respect  to  a  dying  man. 
The  young  officer  in  uniform  knelt  in  the  road  in 
the  midst  of  the  dust,  to  adore  his  God.  At  that 
very  moment  a  young  lady  passed  in  an  open 
carriage  and,  seeing  him  on  his  knees,  burst  out 
laughing.  De  Sonis  heard  her,  and,  horrified  at  this 
insult  to  his  Lord,  rose  and  exclaimed :  "  You  dare  to 
laugh, — you ! "  The  young  lady  turned  pale  at  his 
indignation  and  the  contempt  expressed  in  his  voice; 
but  de  Sonis  felt  himself  so  upset  by  the  occurrence 
that  before  receiving  Holy  Communion  he  went  again 
to  Confession  to  conquer  the  emotion  he  had  felt. 
But  he  was  to  render  a  still  more  effectual  homage  to 
his  Eucharistic  Lord  by  establishing  the  night  adora- 
tion, which  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  M.  de 
Seze  dated  1853.  "I  must  tell  you,  my  dear  Louis, 
that  we  have  had  the  idea  to  unite  once  a  month 
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in  the  nightly  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
We  began  on  Shrove  Tuesday  this  year,  to  try  and 
make  reparation  to  our  Lord  for  all  the  insults 
offered  to  Him.  There  are  eight  of  us,  and  we  meet 
very  quietly,  almost  like  conspirators.  We  thus  pass 
delicious  nights  in  a  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the 
Oblates  of  Mary.  This  evening,  which  is  the  feast 
of  our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  we  meet  again  for 
the  same  purpose,  taking  care  in  each  month  to 
choose  the  vigil  of  the  greatest  feast.  I  have  written 
to  my  Carmelite  sisters,  so  that  they  may  join  us  in 
this  our  little  act  of  reparation." 

When  each  of  these  nights  was  over,  de  Sonis 
seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh  sanctity,  and  a  still 
more  vivid  realisation  of  the  presence  of  God.  No 
foolish  or  bad  example  had  any  power  to  influence 
his  conduct. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  mania  for  turning  tables, 
and  one  evening  at  a  friend's  house  he  found  them 
all  engrossed  by  this  superstitious  game.  They  wanted 
him  to  join  them,  which  he  civilly  declined.  "  But 
the  Church  has  not  forbidden  it,"  they  exclaimed. 
"  No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied.  "  But  the 
Church  mistrusts  it,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 
They  went  on,  therefore,  without  him,  and  he 
stood  quietly  by  in  an  attitude  of  grave  reserve. 
But  they  tried  in  vain — this  time  the  tables  would 
not  budge !  Was  it  owing  to  the  presence  of  de 

Sonis  ?      Every  one  thought  so.      This  same  firmness 
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made  him  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Church  with 
the  utmost  strictness.  Often  during  Lent  he  was 
detained  on  horseback  from  early  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon  on  military  duty ;  yet  he  kept 
the  fast  rigidly  all  the  time,  not  allowing  himself  a 
morsel  of  food,  although,  of  course,  he  could  easily 
have  been  dispensed  on  account  of  his  service.  De 
Sonis  was,  in  fact,  a  real  apostle,  by  example  even 
more  than  by  precept.  Madame  de  Sonis  speaks  of 
this  in  a  touching  manner. 

"  My  husband,"  she  writes,  "  was  always  encourag- 
ing me  to  advance  towards  perfection,  for  he  loved 
my  soul  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  Some- 
times— I  am  ashamed  to  own  it — I  was  jealous 
of  his  piety.  He  used  to  reproach  me  tenderly,  say- 
ing that  I  could  not  be  jealous  of  our  Lord ;  that  the 
more  we  loved  Him,  the  more  lasting  would  be  our 
own  affection  for  each  other ;  and  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  marriages  did  not  go  on  being  happy 
was,  that  in  such  cases  God  was  not  the  great  link 
and  centre.  I  felt  he  was  right,  and  admired  him 
more  and  more,  while  I  strove  to  follow  him, — but 
at  a  great  distance ! " 

The  education  of  his  children  had  the  same 
character.  His  eldest  daughter  writes :  "  Owing  to 
his  ardent  faith  which  respected  our  baptismal  grace, 
he  never  would  tutoyer  us,  as  most  parents  do. 
With  what  care  did  he  watch  over  our  young  souls, 
and  correct  the  little  faults  of  our  childhood ! " 
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Among  those  faults,  the  one  he  hated  most  was  a 
lie.  "The  smallest  approach  to  it  was  punished  in  a 
way  which  made  us  remember  it,"  she  continues ; 
"and  as  the  blessing  of  a  father  always  brings  happi- 
ness to  his  children,  so,  in  the  evening  after  our 
night-prayers,  our  much-loved  father  always  made  a 
little  sign  of  the  Cross  on  our  foreheads,  (as  he  had 
marked  us  in  our  cradles),  before  giving  us  our  last 
kiss." 

His  brother  Theobald,  who  has  lately  died,  like  his 
brother,  a  General  and  a  fervent  Christian,  was  at 
that  time  indifferent  to  all  religious  matters.  This 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  Gaston.  "  How  happy  I 
should  be,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Seze,  "if  Theobald 
were  not  an  exception  amongst  us.  I  am  ready,  I 
hope,  to  accept  all  the  sorrows  God  may  send  me 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  but  that  I  cannot 
accept !  Please  pray  for  him,  dear  Louis  ! " 

His  sisters  found  in  him  a  loving  guide  in  all  their 
difficulties.  The  eldest,  Josephine,  had  already  won 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  convent  by  her  superiority 
both  in  nature  and  grace.  But  Marie,  with  her 
quick  temper  and  natural  impatience,  had  a  harder 
battle  to  fight.  One  day  when  he  had  been  to  see 
her  and  found  her  mortified  and  discouraged  at  some 
fault  which  her  Superior  had  reproved,  he  tenderly 
consoled  her,  and  revived  her  courage,  saying : 

"  But,  my  dear  little  sister,  would  you  sadden  the 
heart  of  our  dear  Jesus,  Who  claims  you  as  His 
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spouse  ?  When  one  has  given  oneself  altogether 
to  such  a  Master,  can  one  refuse  him  anything 
henceforth?" 

His  words  were  felt  and  understood.  Marie  turned 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  there  poured  out  all 
the  love  of  her  young  heart.  She  took  the  name 
in  religion  of  *  Marie  du  Saint-Sacrament,"  and  had 
a  sensible  realisation  of  her  Lord's  Divine  Presence 
in  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

His  regiment  was  looked  upon  by  M.  de  Sonis 
as  another  family.  His  soldiers  found  him  strict, 
exact,  even  severe  as  regarded  their  military  service ; 
each  felt  that  his  duty  must  be  done,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  honourable  and  just  in  his  treatment  of  them, 
so  that  they  both  respected  and  loved  him.  He  insisted 
upon  his  men  being  treated  with  consideration  and 
humanity.  "  To  abuse  one's  authority  over  those 
under  one,"  he  would  often  say,  "is  as  mean  as  to 
flatter  those  who  are  above  one."  His  soldiers  knew 
his  strong  religious  feelings,  and  respected  them ; 
several  imitated  him,  which  gave  him  great  pleasure. 
"  I  can  never  think  without  emotion  of  some  of  my 
young  soldiers,"  he  wrote,  after  having  left  them. 
"They  often  edified  me  greatly,  and  were  really  in 
the  regiment  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel."  The  least  religious  amongst  them 
respected  the  faith  of  their  chief,  and  that  less  from 
religious  motives  than  from  affection  for  himself. 
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One  day  when  he  was  superintending  some  operation 
to  the  horses  of  his  squadron,  one  of  the  men  uttered 
a  foul  blasphemy.  Then,  quickly  turning  round  and 
seeing  that  de  Sonis  was  too  far  off  to  have  heard 
him,  he  exclaimed :  "  Ah,  so  much  the  better.  If 
he  had  heard  me,  it  would  have  hurt  him  too  much ! " 

Several  of  the  officers  became  his  neophytes.  We 
see  his  anxiety  for  them  by  his  letters  after  he  had  left 
Limoges  to  M.  Lamy  de  Chapelle,  begging  him  to  watch 
over  them  and  confirm  them  in  their  good  resolutions. 

Yet  his  discretion  was  as  striking  as  his  zeal.  He 
never  worried  them  by  premature  advances,  or  forced 
religious  subjects  upon  them.  His  own  frank  and 
modest  piety  was  what  attracted  those  around  him  the 
most,  together  with  his  sweetness  of  manner  and  great 
charity.  It  was  his  daily  life  which  worked  miracles. 

But  de  Sonis  was  getting  impatient  at  not  being 
employed  in  active  service.  He  ardently  wished  to 
go  to  the  Crimea,  and  one  day  wrote  joyfully  that 
he  was  going  to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  the 
East.  But  the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  he 
remained  at  Limoges.  However,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1854,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Montpellier  on  the  way 
to  Africa.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and 
three  little  children  in  France,  for  Madame  de  Sonis 
was  expecting  a  fourth  and  could  not  travel.  It  was  a 
bitter  separation,  but  duty  called,  and  the  young 
Captain  had  to  start.  It  was  for  France  and  God. 
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ALGERIA.        KABYLIA. 

1854-1859. 

IT  was  in  Africa  that  almost  all  the  military  life  of 
M.  de  Sonis  was  to  be  spent.  He  passed  twenty 
years  in  Algeria.  This  country  with  its  constant 
dangers  and  surprises  suited  this  "  child  of  the 
islands,"  as  he  called  himself,  and  there  he  found 
what  existed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  for  a 
French  soldier — active  service  and  a  real  soldier's  life. 
The  country  at  that  moment  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  de  Randon,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor.  In  his  Memoirs  he  writes  : 

"From  1830  to  1841  nine  Commanders-in-chief  or 
Governors-General  succeeded  one  another  in  Algiers. 
The  army  was  admirable,  and  accomplished  marvels 
with  small  means,  like  the  taking  of  Constantine. 
But  the  home-government  seemed  rather  alarmed 
than  pleased  at  these  successes.  From  1841  to 
1847,  Marshal  Bugeaud  devoted  himself,  not  only  to 
the  conquest,  but  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country. 
He  remained  six  and  a  half  years  in  Algeria,  quashed 
the  insurrection,  which  was  fomented  by  Abd-el- 
Kader,  proved  the  French  strength  in  the  battle  of 
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Isly  against  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  conquered 
a  portion  of  Great  Kabylia.  Then  he  attracted 
colonists  by  founding  villages,  opening  roads,  and 
encouraging  agricultural  progress  in  every  way. 

But  then  came  the  February  Kevolution.  From 
1847  to  1848  no  less  than  seven  Generals  were  sent 
as  successive  Governors  of  the  country.  This  naturally 
checked  all  the  improvements  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
and  stopped  all  further  attempts  at  conquest. 

The  tribes  revolted  in  many  places,  and  a  great 
rising  in  Kabylia  threatened  to  spread  even  to 
the  gates  of  Algiers.  It  was  to  arrest  this  move- 
ment that  General  Eandon  was  sent  by  the  Emperor. 
The  investment  of  Djurjura  began  in  1852 ;  the 
following  year  the  East  and  West  of  Kabylia  yielded 
to  the  troops  of  Generals  Bosquet  and  MacMahon. 
In  1854,  the  South  submitted  to  their  conquerors. 
But  the  centre  of  the  country  had  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued. The  French  army  in  Africa  being  reduced 
by  the  Crimean  war  from  75,000  to  45,000  men, 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  compelled  to  postpone 
the  expedition  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  attack  was 
imminent,  so  that  de  Sonis  arrived  at  the  right 
moment. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1854,  we  find  him  estab- 
lished as  Captain  commanding  a  squadron  of  Hussars 
at  Mustapha  Superieur,  on  the  heights  above  Algiers. 

"The  camp  is  on  the  sea-shore,"  he  writes  to  M. 
Louis  de  Seze,  "but  I  live  in  a  little  house  above. 
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My  lodging  is  not  very  spacious  ;  it  only  consists 
of  a  bed-room  and  sitting-room ;  but  it  is  beautifully 
clean  and  fresh,  while  a  lovely  panorama  is  seen 
from  the  windows.  To  my  left  is  Algiers ;  beneath 
is  the  shore  and  the  camp  of  Mustapha,  while  to 
the  right  are  the  mountains  of  Kabylia,  the  whole 
being  bounded  by  the  sea,' which  is  always  covered 
with  ships.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the  time  I  spend 
at  my  window  !  Especially  in  the  evening,  I  love 

to  meditate  there I  have  never  before 

so  keenly  felt  my  own  nothingness,  but  also  I  have 
never  hoped  more  firmly  in  the  mercy  of  God,  Who 
has  made  us  so  little  to  excite  us  to  raise  our  hearts 
towards  Him  Who  is  so  glorious  in  His  works." 
"  The  heavens  in  Africa  speak  to  one  of  religion," 
wrote  another.  "It  is  under  this  sky  that  Cicero 
placed  the  dream  of  Scipio,  which  under  its  pagan 
prose  reveals  to  us  the  evangelical  depths  of  im- 
mortal life." 

M.  de  Sonis  was  then  thirty  years  of  age. 
Separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  voluntarily 
abstaining  from  general  society,  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  and  afterwards  in 
prayer  and  charity. 

He  was  painfully  struck  by  the  condition  of 
Algiers,  especially  what  was  by  way  of  being  the 
Christian  part  of  the  population.  He  deplored  the 
profound  immorality  of  the  French  colonists,  both 
merchants  and  soldiers,  while  around  them,  the 
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natives,  though  absorbed  in  all  the  errors  of  Maho- 
metanism,  were  eminently  religious.  He  became 
intimate  with  the  Bishop,  Mgr.  Pavy,  an  admirable 
man,  whose  one  object  was  the  moral  and  religious 
resurrection  of  Africa.  The  Cure  of  Mustapha  was 
a  Lazarist  priest,  and  a  worthy  son  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  The  Conferences  of  that  society,  to  which 
de  Sonis  had  so  long  belonged,  were  held  at  the 
Bishop's  house,  and  no  one  was  more  diligent  than 
the  young  Captain  in  his  visits  to  the  sick  poor, 
who  abounded  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town.  He 
also  made  friends  with  the  Jesuits  in  the  Kue  de 
Saluste,  whose  Superior  was  the  Pere  Eeynaud, 
afterwards  Provincial.  "I  often  see  those  good 
fathers,"  he  writes,  "and  when  I  am  in  the  town,  it 
is  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  be  able  to  refresh  my- 
self amongst  them." 

He  was  delighted  also  with  the  orphanages  they 
had  founded,  one  at  Bouffarick,  and  one  at  Ben- 
Aknoun.  Pere  Brumaud  had  collected  all  the  stray 
waifs  he  could  find,  and  founded  an  agricultural 
school,  which  answered  admirably.  De  Sonis  writes 
of  this :  "  I  was  so  struck  with  the  bright  happy 
look  of  these  children  and  the  Christian  atmosphere 
which  one  feels  everywhere.  I  cannot  help  hoping 
that  this  work  will  be  one  of  the  principal  elements 
for  regenerating  this  poor  Africa,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  when  God  will  be  really  loved  in  a  land 
where  He  is  now  so  blasphemed." 
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He  was  very  hopeful  too  about  the  future  of  the 
army.  "  Those  who  practise  their  religion,"  he  writes, 
"  are  excellent  Christians.  It  is  the  numbers  which 
are  wanting.  There  is  an  immense  apostolate  to  be 
done  in  the  army,  for  there  is  genuine,  honest  faith 
under  their  uniforms,  which  one  sees  especially  in 
campaigns  and  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  death. 
A  priest  who  accompanied  the  last  expedition  to 
Kabylia  assured  me  that  every  wounded  soldier  had 
joyfully  accepted  the  consolations  of  religion.  Here 
in  the  military  hospital,  the  chaplain  told  me  that, 
of  all  the  men  who  had  died  there  during  the  year, 
only  one  had  refused  to  go  to  Confession.  When  I 
am  with  my  squadron  and  my  Hussars  take  off  their 
dolmans  to  file  their  arms,  I  almost  always  see  a 
medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  some  religious  emblem 
round  their  necks.  It  is  very  unlucky  that  we  cannot 
establish  here  the  same  work  we  did  at  Limoges  for 
the  soldiers, — there  is  so  much  good  in  these  poor 
fellows  ! " 

M.  de  Sonis's  frank  and  simple  faith  won  the 
respect  of  all  his  brother-officers  here  as  in  France. 
"  I  find  myself  on  capital  terms  with  my  comrades," 
he  writes.  "All  the  officers  receive  me  most  kindly, 
though  I  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  profess  myself 
a  Christian.  That  is  the  essential  thing ;  and,  that 
done,  our  good  God  takes  care  of  the  rest  and 
rewards  one  hugely  for  the  little  one  does  for  Him." 
Our  Lord,  Who  found  in  him  so  willing  and  faithful 
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a  servant,  made  him  pass  through  the  crucible  of 
suffering.  The  cholera  raged  at  that  time  in  Algiers, 
and  the  sanitary  state  of  the  barracks  was  very  bad. 
"  Almost  all  the  young  men  who  arrive  from  France 
die  after  a  few  days,"  he  writes,  at  that  moment. 
"Fifteen  died  in  one  night,  and  on  Sunday  at  the 
review  two  of  our  poor  soldiers  dropped  down  and 
never  recovered." 

It  was  not  the  cholera  which  attacked  de  Sonis, 
however,  but  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.  It  seemed  hard  to  die  so  young, 
away  from  all  he  loved !  But  His  fiat  was  ever 
ready,  and  God  restored  him  to  health.  He  still 
suffered  very  much  from  the  loneliness  of  his  posi- 
tion and  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"  I  am  very  solitary  here,  among  people  I  scarcely 
know,  and  who  do  not  in  any  way  share  my  ideas. 
As  soon  as  my  daily  military  duties  are  over,  as 
well  as  the  officers'  mess,  I  take  my  horse  and  come 
home.  There  I  read,  write,  and  meditate  till  evening. 
At  first  I  found  it  very  hard  to  accustom  myself  to 
this  life.  I  love  my  wife  and  children  so  much  that 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  live  away  from  them, 
but  I  have  placed  this  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  like  all 
the  rest.  I  hope  also  I  may  be  better  for  this 
new  state  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed  me. 
I  think  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ :  '  I  will  lead  him 
into  solitary  places,  and  there  I  will  speak  to  his  heart. 
May  I  not  be  too  unworthy  to  listen  to  that  voice !  " 
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He  made  a  retreat  at  this  time  with  the  Trappist 
monks  at  Staoueli,  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous 
Father  Francis  Kegis,  who  had  founded  this  monastery 
in  1843,  and  had  succeeded  after  superhuman  difficul- 
ties in  making  the  property  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  oases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  De 
Sonis  came  out  of  his  retreat  transformed,  and  full  of 
fresh  plans  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Gathering  together 
a  little  knot  of  men  like  himself,  he  began  the  night 
adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Jesuit 
chapel.  "  Pray  for  us,"  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
"  especially  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion, when  for  the  first  time  in  Algiers  we  hope  to 
begin  the  nightly  adoration  of  the  Divine  Eucharist. 
I  shall  think  of  and  pray  much  then  for  you  and 
yours.  The  more  I  see  of  this  country  the  more  I 
long  to  make  reparation  for  the  many  outrages  which 
our  Lord  is  continually  receiving  here  !  " 

He  could  not  conceal,  however,  the  sadness  which 
he  felt  at  the  separation  from  his  family.  He  writes 
touchingly : 

"  I  cannot  turn  away  my  thoughts  from  that  dear  little 
mother  in  her  house  a  few  miles  from  Castres,  where 
she  is  living  like  a  widow,  surrounded  by  her  children 
and  waiting  the  arrival  of  another.  She  is  certainly 
the  best  woman  in  the  world!"  He  wrote  to  her 
by  every  mail,  even  when  he  had  broken  his  arm. 
Of  this  he  was  afraid  to  tell  her,  and  therefore  bore  the 
suffering  writing  entailed,  lest  she  should  be  alarmed. 
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"  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  world,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
have  been  separated  from  those  I  love,  losing  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  God 
knows  if  I  shall  ever  see  again !  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  should  be  blind  indeed  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  God  has  always  guided  my  steps. 
How  often  has  He  given  me  a  helping  hand  as  a 
father,  while  I  wandered  hither  and  thither  like  the 
prodigal  son ! " 

At  last  the  happy  moment  of  reunion  came. 
Madame  de  Sonis  and  her  children  rejoined  him  in 
Algeria  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn.  But  at 
that  very  moment  the  attack  upon  Kabylia  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  siege  of  a  town  called  Tug- 
gurt,  whose  sheik,  Selman,  had  revolted  with  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  expedition  took  place,  and 
Tuggurt  was  taken  after  a  bloody  battle.  But  de 
Sonis's  regiment  was  not  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  it,  greatly  to  his  disappointment.  His  regret  was 
softened,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  his  wife,  who 
had  given  birth  to  a  fourth  child,  Albert,  a  month 
before.  She  only  brought  the  two  eldest  with  her, 
leaving  the  little  ones  with  their  grandparents.  They 
installed  themselves  at  Milianah,  where  de  Sonis's 
regiment  was  then  quartered,  and  which  stands  in  a 
good  and  healthy  position.  But  three  months  after 
they  were  transferred  to  Blidah.  He  wrote  : 
"I  hoped  to  stop  at  Milianah  for  some  time,  when  orders 
came  to  start  the  very  next  morning  for  Blidah !  I  had 
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to  pack  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  make  every 
arrangement  besides  for  the  departure  of  my  squadron, 
which  drove  me  almost  to  despair,  and  I  fear  my 
Christian  resignation  was  for  once  at  fault.  It  was 
not  on  my  own  account,  but  for  my  little  wife, 
who  had  to  ride  with  my  children  on  mule- 
back  by  frightful  roads,  across  rivers  which  became 
torrents  every  moment,  and  in  which  I  myself  was 
nearly  drowned,  for  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  as 
this  country  only  knows !  One  of  the  horses  was 
carried  away  by  the  current  for  more  than  a  kilo- 
metre. All  this  was  not  pleasant,  and  I  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my  family  at  Milianah, 
had  I  not  been  deterred  by  the  prayers  of  my  wife, 
who  could  not  resign  herself  to  a  fresh  separation 
which  would  have  lasted  till  the  spring.  But,  as 
usual,  God  came  to  our  aid ;  the  rain  diminished, 
and  we  only  took  three  days  to  march  the  twenty 
leagues  to  Blidah.  It  is  true  that  the  mule  which 
bore  the  children  in  panniers  fell  and  threatened  to 
squash  the  whole  family !  But  the  poor  beast  got 
up,  and  I  thank  God  that  we  had  nothing  worse  than 
a  great  fright." 

At  Blidah  they  lived  in  a  Moorish  house  with  an 
interior  court  planted  with  fine  orange-trees,  to  the 
children's  great  delight.  "  Our  life  is  passed  entirely 
alone  together,"  he  writes ;  "  there  are  no  society 
duties,  and  no  one  to  go  and  see.  You  can  guess 
how  happy  we  are  at  last ! "  He  began  to  give  his 
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children  their  first  religious  lessons,  and  speaks  of 
"their  long  talks  about  the  catechism,"  ending  with, 
"  I  think  our  little  darlings  are  quite  disposed  to 
become  good  Christians,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for." 

He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain  long  in 
peace  anywhere,  and  an  order  came  in  a  few  months 
for  their  return  to  Mustapha.  "  I  was  very  grieved 
at  first  at  having  to  change  my  quarters,"  he  writes, 
"  as  a  move  is  always  a  great  expense.  But  now  we 
have  come  back  here,  where  the  air  is  so  pure  and 
the  sea-shore  such  an  amusement  to  the  children,  I 
thank  God,  Who  always  brings  good  out  of  what  we 
fancy  will  be  evil."  His  wife  writes :  "  We  ride  a 
good  deal  together,  and  pay  visits  to  the  Arab  chiefs, 
among  the  tribes.  We  are  so  very  happy  to  be 
together  again  that  all  minor  discomforts  are  for- 
gotten, and  I  should  find  even  a  charm  in  our 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  if  only  it  were  not  for 
the  money  they  cost." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  real  cross  which  de  Sonis 
had  always  to  bear — that  of  poverty.  Even  pro- 
motion was  ruinous  to  him.  "  My  new  uniform  is 
terribly  expensive,"  he  writes,  "and  one  has  to  pay 
by  a  multitude  of  little  sacrifices  for  each  step  in 
one's  profession."  He  would  not  diminish  any  of  his- 
charities,  however,  and  managed  to  continue  them  by 
depriving  himself  of  what  most  men  would  consider 
necessaries.  He  gave  up  smoking,  his  favourite  news- 
paper, his  visits  to  the  Cafe,  and  made  many  similar 
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sacrifices ;  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  Conferences  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1855, 
he  writes  :  "  We  were  all  united,  my  dear  Louis,  on 
the  19th  at  the  altar  of  God,  as  you  doubtless  were 
also,  imploring  our  Lord  to  fill  us  with  that  spirit 
of  charity  which  burnt  in  the  heart  of  our  great  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  There  were  three  Captains,  two 
Engineer-officers,  and  several  naval  men.  May  our 
numbers  increase ! " 

Among  other  things  which  he  undertook  and  carried 
out  about  this  time  was  the  study  of  Arabic.  There 
are  two  branches  of  that  language :  the  one  learned 
or  literary,  known  to  the  Marabouts,  but  quite  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  the  people;  the  other  a 
popular  dialect  in  use  among  the  different  tribes.  De 
Sonis  mastered  both  better  than  any  other  officer, 
which  made  him  invaluable  in  dealing  with  the 
natives. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1856,  the  7th  regiment 
of  Hussars  received  orders  to  start  immediately  for 
Kabylia.  General  Deligny  was  sent  to  defeat  the 
tribes  who  had  risen  simultaneously  in  the  Djurjura, 
and  Captain  de  Sonis  was  the  next  officer  in  com- 
mand. As  a  soldier  this  was  a  joy  to  him,  but  it 
involved  his  parting  again  with  his  wife  and  children. 
"  My  expenses  have  been  so  heavy,"  he  wrote,  "  in 
consequence  of  our  constant  changes,  that  I  dare  not 
incur  any  fresh  ones,  and  must  separate  myself  from 
what  I  love  best  in  the  world.  But  the  price  of 
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everything  in  this  country  is  enormous,  and  I  dread 
above  everything  being  in  debt.  I  do  not  think  my 
wife  and  I  could  have  borne  the  parting,  had  we 
not  sought  courage  and  strength  from  Him  Who  is 
their  only  source." 

He  wrote  this  from  Tizi-Ouzou,  the  only  really 
fortified  position  at  that  time  on  the  borders  of 
Kabylia.  A  little  later  he  had  brilliant  news  to  give 
of  the  success  of  their  arms.  They  had  carried  the 
Forts  of  Djemma,  which  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, and  all  the  hostile  tribes  had  been  subdued 
one  by  one.  The  campaign  only  ended  when  the 
heavy  rains  converted  the  rivers  into  torrents.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  General  Eandon  addressed  his 
troops  in  a  general  order,  praising  them  for  their 
bravery  and  announcing  his  intention  of  resuming 
operations  in  the  spring.  De  Sonis  took  advantage 
of  this  lull  to  pay  a  little  visit  to  his  family  at 
Castres,  where  his  wife  was  about  to  present  him 
with  a  fifth  child.  He  was  very  much  disappointed 
about  this  time  at  the  post  in  the  Arab  bureau  which 
had  been  promised  him,  being  given  to  another. 

Then  there  was  a  question  of  his  being  sent  to 
Tunis  to  give  military  instruction  to  the  troops  of 
the  Bey.  But  from  one  cause  or  the  other  all  these 
things  fell  through.  His  independence  of  spirit  and 
proper  pride  prevented  his  stooping  to  the  ordinary 
ways  of  obtaining  such  appointments  ;  nor  would  he 
let  others  plead  for  him*  Count  de  Seze  having 
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tried  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  his  position 
through  Horace  Vernet,  the  great  painter,  de  Sonis 
wrote  at  once  :  "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for 
having  striven  to  interest  M.  Vernet  in  my  case ;  but 
I  must  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  before, — 
that  I  will  never  ask  for  anything  of  anybody.  This 
is  not,  believe  me,  from  any  foolish  pride,  but 
because  I  cannot  bear  to  be  an  occasion  of  worry 
and  annoyance  to  my  friends,  and  never  would  do 
anything  to  curry  favour  with  the  dispensers  of  pro- 
motion ; — not  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  duty  to 
provide  for  my  ever-increasing  family ;  but  I  have 
great  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  God  will  ever  leave  those  in  misery  who  strive 
to  be  His  faithful  servants." 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  love  of  home  made  him 
think  with  longing  of  a  life  where  he  could  have 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  But  he  felt  that 
duty  called  him  elsewhere.  "God  has  willed  it 
otherwise,"  he  wrote.  "  Let  us  submit  to  His  holy 
Will.  To  be  a  Christian,  after  all,  consists  in  that ; 
and  if  I  were  to  sum  up  in  two  words  what  I  look 
upon  as  the  essence  of  our  faith,  it  would  be  Love 
and  Resignation"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857, 
his  leave  was  over.  "How  quickly  the  time  goes 
when  one  is  very  happy  ! "  he  writes.  "  I  have  done 
my  best  to  profit  by  the  time  of  Advent,  and  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  a  separation  which  may  be  an  eternal 
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one.  But  I  have  placed  my  life  at  the  feet  of  Him 
Who  gave  His  own  for  us." 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1857,  the  army  in  three 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Eandon, 
marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Beni-Eaten,  the  most 
powerful  tribe  of  Kabylia.  The  Yusuf  division,  in 
which  was  de  Sonis,  were  ordered  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion of  El  Amiz  by  assault,  and  in  two  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  enemy,  the 
heights  of  Souk-el-Arba  were  wrested  from  the 
Arab  gunners,  and  the  French  army  was  triumphant. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  A  special  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was 
at  once  offered  up  by  Abbe*  Suchet,  Vicar-General 
of  Algiers,  on  a  temporary  altar  made  up  of  military 
emblems,  and  crowned  with  a  great  wooden  cross 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees.  When  climbing  up 
the  rocks  to  the  attack  the  soldiers  had  come  upon 
an  old  Roman  stone  on  which  was  the  following 
inscription  :  "  OJi  Christ:,  mayest  Thou  take  posses- 
sion of  this  land  by  means  of  Thy  people ! "  The 
Abbe  naturally  alluded  to  this  in  his  little  sermon 
to  the  men,  telling  them  how  for  thirteen  centuries 
this  prayer  had  slept,  as  it  were,  on  these  mountains, 
till  awakened  by  the  victory  of  that  day. 

Before  pushing  their  conquests  further,  the  Governor- 
General  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  military 
road  uniting  Tizi-Ouzou  and  the  Fort  which  was  to 
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be  built  on  the  heights  which  had  just  been  won. 
The  Engineers  under  General  de  Chabaud-Latour  at 
once  began  the  work,  and  in  eighteen  days  a  road 
of  twenty-five  kilometres  long  and  six  metres  wide 
had  been  made  through  these  hitherto  impenetrable 
rocks.  On  the  14th  of  June,  which  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  disembarkation  of  the  first  French 
troops  in  Algeria,  Marshal  Randon  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  Fort  called  "Napoleon,"  and  which  is  now 
the  Fort  "  National."  That  morning  again  a  magni- 
ficent altar  was  erected,  where  Abb£  Suchet  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  in  his  sermon  congratulated 
the  army  on  having  crowned  those  infidel  heights 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

The  Kabyles  understood  very  well  that  this  Fort 
would  be  the  grave  of  their  independence.  An  old 
chief,  having  come  to  Souk-el-Kara  and  asked  a 
French  officer  what  they  were  building,  on  receiving 
his  reply,  said :  "  Commander,  look  at  me.  When  a 
man  is  going  to  die,  he  recollects  himself  and  closes 
his  eyes.  I,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Kabyles,  shut 
my  eyes  also,  for  Kabylia  is  about  to  die ! "  and  he 
turned  away  with  a  sob. 

The  Beni-Raten  having  sent  in  their  submission, 
the  General  now  directed  his  troops  to  the  attack  of 
the  Beni-Yenni,  another  powerful  tribe,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  the  deep  valley  watered  by  the  Oued- 
Djemma  river.  The  heights  were  carried  by  Mac- 
Mahon's  division,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Kabyles, 
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who  had  mustered  4,000  men,  and  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire.  On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Massiat  established 
himself  on  the  summit  of  the  Djurjura,  on  the  mountain 
of  Chellota.  The  natives  exclaimed  that  it  was  their 
death-blow.  By  the  12th  of  July  there  was  not  a 
village  left  in  the  whole  of  Kabylia  which  did  not 
recognise  French  authority.  The  Governor- General 
announced  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  a  triumphant 
proclamation.  The  Yusuf  division  returned  to  Algiers. 
Their  glorious  expedition  had  only  lasted  forty-five 
days ;  27,000  soldiers  had  taken  part  in  it ;  1,500 
officers  and  soldiers  paid  with  their  blood  for  the 
conquest  of  Kabylia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856,  we  find  that 
de  Sonis  was  at  Orleansville,  and  once  more  with 
his  wife  and  family.  But  his  care  of  them  did  not 
in  any  way  relax  his  watchfulness  over  his  soldiers 
His  daughter  remembers  at  that  very  time  having 
been  at  play  in  the  hall  of  what  was  called  the 
officers'  quarters,  and  seeing  a  poor  soldier  go  into 
her  father's  room,  crying  and  exclaiming :  "  Ah, 
Captain !  what  shall  I  do  ?  My  poor  dear  mother 
is  dead ! "  Her  father  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
led  him  into  a  little  room,  where  he  remained 
consoling  and  strengthening  him  for  a  long  time,  till 
he  had  reconciled  him  to  a  calmer  acceptance  of  the 
Will  of  God.  But  in  all  their  troubles  it  was  to 
de  Sonis  that  the  men  invariably  turned  for  advice 
and  comfort. 
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Soon  after,  finding  that  the  7th  Hussars  were 
about  to  return  to  France,  he  begged  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  who  were  in 
garrison  at  Algiers  and  only  left  their  quarters  to 
go  on  active  service.  He  was  warmly  received  by 
the  Colonel,  the  Count  Jules  de  Salignac-Fenelon, 
who  shared  all  his  convictions.  One  of  his  brother- 
officers  writes  of  him  at  this  time : 

"  I  knew  de  Sonis  when  he  first  joined  us.  He 
was  young,  tall,  well-made,  and  rather  slight  in 
figure,  a  wonderfully  good  rider,  well-informed,  modest, 
very  kind-hearted,  and  charitable  towards  every  one, 
but  very  severe  towards  himself,  and  a  strict  observer 
of  discipline  and  rule  in  the  regiment.  He  very 
soon  won  all  our  hearts." 

De  Sonis  took  this  time  an  old  Moorish  house  at 
Mustapha  Supe'rieur,  commanding  a  glorious  view  -of 
Algiers  and  its  harbour.  He  was  expecting  a  sixth 
child  in  the  month  of  November.  His  brother  Theobald 
was  at  that  time  an  attache"  at  the  Arab-Bureau  of 
Blidah,  and  de  Sonis  worked  quietly  but  steadily  to 
make  him  as  good  a  Christian  as  himself.  The  Cure* 
of  Mustapha,  M.  Alaudet,  wrote  about  him  at  this 
time: 

"His  apostolate  consisted  in  making  religion 
pleasant  and  attractive  to  his  companions  by  render- 
ing them  every  kind  of  little  service.  If  any  of 
them  were  ill,  he  was  the  first  by  their  bedside ; 
and  should  any  danger  supervene,  he  would  not  only 
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fetch  the  priest  himself,  but  suggest  holy  thoughts 
to  the  sick  man,  and  dispose  him  to  receive  me.  He 
really  was  like  a  Christian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
interior  life  was  more  like  that  of  a  religious  than 
a  soldier.  Constant  prayer  and  frequent  Communion 
raised  him  daily  nearer  and  nearer  towards  perfection. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  whenever  my  ministry 
brought  me  into  closer  contact  with  this  soul,  I  felt 
myself  inspired  to  greater  zeal  and  devotion  towards 
my  duties  as  priest  and  missioner." 

One  of  his  last  joys  at  Mustapha  was  the  erection 
of  a  great  iron  cross,  which,  with  his  Colonel  and 
the  Cure's  assistance,  was  placed  at  the  turn  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  Governor's  summer  palace.  The 
whole  parish  assisted  in  procession,  the  Bishop  blessed 
it,  all  the  officers  of  the  staff  were  present,  and  the 
military  band  played.  It  was  a  striking  act  of  faith, 
and  the  Mussulmans  were  both  astonished  and  edified 
by  it.  De  Sonis  always  felt  "  that  Algeria  would  never 
be  conquered  by  France  till  the  Christian  religion  was 
firmly  established ;  and  that  more  would  be  done  by 
the  cross  than  by  the  sword." 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  he  was  sent  with  his  regi- 
ment to  subdue  certain  hostile  tribes  to  the  south  of 
the  colony,  and  there  caught  a  nasty  fever,  which 
hung  about  him  till  the  beginning  of  1859.  But  he 
never  would  yield  to  physical  discomforts,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  was  preparing  for  a  fresh 
expedition  to  Kabylia,  when  war  broke  out  between 
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France   and  Austria,  and  the  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
were  ordered  to  take  part  in  it. 

"  This  Italian  campaign  did  not  please  my  husband,'* 
wrote  Madame  de  Sonis.  "  But  he  was  a  soldier  to 
the  back-bone,  and  he  loved  his  profession  with  a 
sort  of  passion.  As  for  me,  though  I  was  full  of 
fear  and  anxieties,  I  never  ventured  to  hinder  him — 
I  do  not  mean  from  doing  his  duty — but  from  going 
wherever  his  wishes  inclined  him,  however  much  I 
may  have  had  to  suffer  in  consequence."  She  and 
her  children  returned  to  France  during  this  campaign, 
and  they  parted  as  usual  after  Holy  Communion 
together.  He  offered  his  life  to  God,  and  asked 
simply  that  he  might  do  his  duty.  Two  centuries 
before,  on  the  llth  of  June,  1660,  another  illus- 
trious French  Captain  wrote  to  his  wife  before  crossing 
the  Pyrenees,  as  follows : 

"We  are  just  beginning  the  campaign.  I  have 
prayed  hard  to  God  that  He  may  give  me  the  grace 
to  pass  through  it  without  fear,  knowing  no  greater 
good  than  to  have  one's  conscience  at  rest,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  will  permit.  I  am  always  in  the 
same  state  of  mind,  praying  that  God  may  keep  me 
in  His  faith  and  fear,  and  make  me  a  better  Christian 
than  I  am." 

He  who  wrote  these  words  was  Turenne.  True 
Christian  heroes  in  all  ages  resemble  one  another. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN. 

MAY— AUGUST,  1859. 

ON  the  10th  of  May,  1859,  the  1st  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  left  the  harbour  of  Algiers. 

Three  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
horses  had  been  embarked  in  a  bad  steamer,  called 
"  La  Store,"  the  engines  of  which  were  in  such  a 
miserable  state  that  they  were  obliged  to  sail  almost 
all  the  way.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  sea  rough, 
and  the  passage  very  slow ;  so  that  it  was  not  till 
the  16th  that  they  entered  the  bay  of  Genoa,  where 
they  landed  on  the  17th.  Their  arrival  at  Genoa 
was  greeted  by  the  Italians  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Emperor  had  already  crossed  the  Alps  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Whilst  the  soldiers  and 
officers  thronged  the  Cafes,  de  Sonis  went  up  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Notre- Dame -de-Carignan,  and  there 
prayed  for  his  family  and  France. 

After  a  day  spent  at  Coregliano,  which  had  become 
the  depot  for  the  troops,  the  regiment  pushed  on 
towards  the  north.  On  the  19th  they  arrived  at 
Ronco  in  pouring  rain ;  but  they  marched  gaily  on, 
the  object  being  to  join  the  other  army  corps,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  whole  force,  before  the  Austrians 
had  time  to  intercept  them. 
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In  spite  of  his  grave  preoccupations,  de  Sonis 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  men  by  his  unaffected 
gaiety.  "  Do  you  remember,"  he  wrote  later  to  a 
naval  officer,  "  the  day  you  came  to  wish  me  good- 
bye, and  brought  me  a  little  case  of  Madeira,  which 
really  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld, 
who  was  ill,  and  whose  stomach  could  not  bear  the 
wretched  wine  and  food  of  a  fourth-rate  inn,  where 
we  were,  besides  being  soaked  through  by  the  pouring 
rain.  I  brought  out  your  Madeira  with  great  pomp, 
and  all  present  drank  your  health.  This  was  just  before 
the  battle  of  Montebello."  In  fact,  they  heard  at 
Serraval  that  an  engagement  had  already  taken  place 
near  the  town  of  Voghera,  towards  which  they  were 
marching  with  all  speed,  and  where  they  arrived 
at  five  o'clock  the  next  day,  having  only  passed 
through  Tortona  without  stopping.  On  their  way 
they  met  the  train  containing  the  Emperor,  which 
revived  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  The  first  skirmish 
had  ended  favourably  for  the  French.  An  ambulance 
had  been  opened  at  Voghera,  and  the  way  the 
wounded  men  bore  their  sufferings  filled  de  Sonis 
with  admiration.  Marshals  Canrobert  and  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  came  to  visit  them,  and  the  latter,  showing 
his  mutilated  arm,  exclaimed :  "  My  children,  I  have 
passed  through  the  same  as  you ! "  De  Sonis  spent 
the  whole  of  that  night  and  the  following  day  among 
the  wounded,  helping  the  surgeons,  congratulating  and 
cheering  the  men  on  their  bravery,  and  always  slipping 
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in  some  little  word  of  religious  consolation.  In  a 
very  few  words  he  set  before  them  the  example  of 
our  Lord  as  their  model,  their  friend,  and  their  best 
teacher.  Then  he  would  suggest  some  short  ejacula- 
tory  prayer,  which  he  said  with  them,  and  when  he 
left  them  it  was  with  loving  words,  and  a  blessed 
medal  or  some  little  Christian  emblem.  Then  he 
visited  the  battle-field,  which  presented  a  strange 
contrast,  being  full  of  spring  flowers  mingled  with 
broken  arms,  shakos,  ke*pis,  cartridges,  and  here  and 
there  patches  of  congealed  blood.  He  went  into  the 
little  church,  which  had  also  been  turned  into  an 
ambulance.  The  old  Cure*  of  Montebello  was  a  man 
of  the  last  century,  and  had  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  previous  battle  fought  upon  that  spot  in  1800, 
which  he  described  to  de  Sonis,  who  listened  respect- 
fully, and  on  leaving  him  begged  for  a  mass  for  those 
in  both  armies  who  had  just  appeared  before  God. 
The  Cavalry  division  was  now  concentrated  under 
the  command  of  General  Desvaux,  and  was  composed 
of  four  regiments.  The  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  under 
the  order  of  Colonel  de  Salignac-Fenelon  was  com- 
posed of  four  squadrons :  Captain  de  Eoquefeuil 
commanded  the  1st;  Captain  Dubessay  de  Contenson 
the  2nd ;  Captain  de  Sonis  the  3rd ;  and  Captain 
Guyot  the  4th.  Guyot  and  de  Eoquefeuil  were  both 
killed  the  same  day  at  Solferino. 

After   camping  for    three   days   at   Montebello   the 
regiment    marched    in    the    direction    of    Alexandria. 
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On  the  1st  of  June  they  were  at  Novara,  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned,  and  on. the  fourth  they  heard 
the  cannon  of  Magenta.  The  1st  Chasseurs  were 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tessino,  and  passed 
the  night  in  a  wheat-field,  bridle  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  order  to  act.  None  came;  but  from  the 
multitude  of  ambulances  and  carriages  which  passed 
full  of  wounded,  they  knew  that  the  battle  must  have 
been  a  bloody  one.  On  the  5th  the  French  victory 
was  declared.  The  Chasseurs  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  and  go  towards  Cerano,  where  a  return  of 
the  enemy  was  feared.  But  not  an  Austrian  was  to 
be  seen,  and  in  the  evening  they  returned  to  the 
station  of  San  Martino,  after  a  harrassing  day's  march, 
bringing  back  a  multitude  of  wounded  of  both 
nations.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  were 
together  in  a  dirty  little  inn,  sharing  a  frugal  supper 
and  full  of  joy  at  their  victory.  De  Sonis,  as  usual, 
devoted  himself  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  looked 
after  his  own  men  with  the  utmost  care,  preparing 
them  for  action  and  encouraging  them  in  every  way. 
All  the  time,  however,  he  had  a  secret  dread  of  this 
Italian  campaign,  fearing  it  would  result  in  injury  to 
the  Papal  throne  and  in  fostering  the  views  of  the 
Freemasons  and  Socialists,  whose  secret  aims  were 
well-known  to  him.  But  above  all  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  felt  bound  to  hide  and  sacrifice  his  own  feelings 
to  the  common  cause. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  they  were  on  the   battle-field 
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of  Magenta.  It  was  a  horrible  sight.  Forty  or  fifty 
peasants  had  been  engaged  to  bury  the  dead, 
whose  bodies  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
were  slowly  accomplishing  their  sad  work,  while  both 
soldiers  and  officers  were  seeking  their  comrades,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  recognised,  amidst  the  blood 
and  dust  of  the  field.  "  Soon,"  writes  one  of  the 
officers,  "  our  Captain  disappeared,  and  we  lost  sight 
of  him  till  the  end  of  the  day.  We  found  he  had 
spent  it  in  the  ambulances,  giving  religious  consola- 
tions to  the  wounded  and  dying.  Though  he  never 
said  a  word  about  it,  and  we  respected  his  silence, 
we  admired  him  all  the  same,  and  de  Sonis  became 
for  the  whole  regiment  an  object  of  real  love  and 
veneration." 

Three  days  after  Magenta,  the  army  entered  Milan 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  fresh  cannonade 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery  of  Mele- 
gnano,  where  the  troops  under  Marshal  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  won  another  brilliant  victory.  The  following 
days  were  spent  by  the  1st  Chasseurs  in  reconnaissances, 
while  pursuing  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Bergamo. 
The  country  was  beautiful,  the  crops  magnificent,  and 
the  whole  appeared  a  paradise,  in  which,  however, 
death  was  so  soon  to  enter. 

During  this  campaign  de  Sonis  never  neglected 
his  religious  duties  any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
quietly  at  home.  Speaking  one  day  to  the  missioners 
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of  Laghouat  of  this  eventful  year  he  said :  "  As  soon 
as  my  regiment  had  arrived  at  their  camp  and  I 
had  given  all  the  necessary  orders  to  my  troops,  I 
used  to  go  after  the  nearest  church-spire  to  find  the 
Cur 4  in  his  humble  presbytery.  Generally  the  good 
priest  knew  as  much  French  as  I  did  Italian,  so  that 
I  had  to  brush  up  my  college  Latin  to  make  myself 
understood.  'Will  you  please  hear  my  confession  as 
soon  as  possible  ? '  I  would  say  on  coming  in.  '  We 
will  talk  afterwards  if  there  be  time.'  When  I  could, 
I  went  to  Communion  directly  after ;  if  it  were  too 
late,  then  the  next  morning.  After  that,  I  came  back 
joyfully  to  camp,  full  of  peace  and  of  the  love  of 
God.  Death  might  come,  but  I  was  all  right,  and 
remounted  my  horse  ready  for  any  sacrifice." 

"  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  modesty  and 
simplicity,"  wrote  one  of  his  subordinates.  "  He  never 
spoke  of  these  little  pilgrimages,  but  neither  did  he 
make  a  mystery  of  them.  Every  one  knew  that  he  went 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  '  Great  Commander,'  and  do 
his  duty  to  Him  before  undertaking  any  other." 

In  a  few  words  which  he  wrote  at  that  time  to  a 
friend  at  Limoges,  he  alludes  to  the  same  thing :  "Often 
when  we  were  scouring  the  country  very  early  in  the 
morning,  we  came  upon  a  church.  My  friend  Eobert 
was  with  me,  and  we  used  to  say,  '  The  Master  is  there  ! 
let  us  stop  for  a  few  moments.'  Alighting  from  our 
horses  we  used  to  run  into  the  church,  and,  if  the 
Priest  was  there,  we  used  to  get  Holy  Communion. 
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Then  we  had  to  start  again  at  once,  making  our 
thanksgiving  on  horseback,  for  the  time  was  not 
our  own ; — but  oh  the  strength  and  comfort  of  those 
few  moments  ! " 

We  have  said  how  austere  he  was  in  his  private  life. 
His  tent  was  a  miserable  one,  and  so  low  that  he  could 
only  get  into  it  on  all  fours.  His  bed  was  a  sheep-skin 
or  a  rug  laid  upon  hay  or  branches — nothing  else ;  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  arrangements  of  his  brother 
officers,  whose  luxurious  appointments  caused  a  general 
order  to  be  issued  by  the  Emperor,  insisting  on  a 
diminution  of  their  baggage  and  furniture.  The  order 
was  promulgated  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Solferino.  But  it  came  too  late,  the  officers 
did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  their  little  comforts, 
and  de  Sonis  remained  as  an  honourable  exception  to- 
the  rest. 

A  general  engagement  became  imminent.  Captain 
de  Sonis  was  the  first  to  receive  notice  of  it.  "At 
midnight  on  the  24th  of  June,"  he  writes,  "  I  received 
notice  that  the  reveil  would  be  sounded  at  two  o'clock, 
and  that  at  three  my  squadron  was  to  be  on  horse- 
back. I  let  my  men  know  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  fires  were  lit,  the  coffee  made  and 
swallowed  by  way  of  precaution ;  for  here,  as  in  Africa, 
when  one  starts,  one  never  knows  when  one  will 
arrive.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  in  a  bad 
plight,  being  worn  out  with  a  fever  which  I  had  had 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  which  had  prevented  my 
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being  able  to  eat  anything.  They  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  ambulance,  but  I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  would 
give  me  the  necessary  strength,  and  I  thought  it  very 
possible  that  my  squadron  would  be  engaged  on  the 
morrow.  I  remained,  consequently,  at  my  post,  and 
I  was  none  the  worse ;  for  if  I  suffered  a  good  deal 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  I  entirely  recovered  after  the 
charge  of  our  troops,  and  since  then  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
inaugurated  a  new  existence,  which  is  a  miracle  of 
God's  goodness." 

This  day,  the  24th  June,  1859,  was,  in  truth,  that 
of  the  great  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy.  It  took  place,  as  we  all  know,  a  little  beyond 
Casanova,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Solferino,  of 
which  it  took  the  name.  De  Sonis  gave  an  account 
of  the  battle  in  two  letters, — one  written  to  his  wife, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle,  of  which 
we  will  give  a  summary.  He  writes : 

"  We  started  at  three  in  the  morning  by  a  road  so 
shaded  by  trees  that  we  never  guessed  the  existence 
of  the  vast  plain,  six  leagues  in  extent,  where  the 
greatest  battle  of  modern  times  was  to  be  fought. 
Until  the  firing  began,  no  one  believed  in  a  serious 
engagement.  The  secret  had  been  well  kept,  and  we 
fancied  that  the  enemy  was  not  on  that  side.  After 
a  short  halt  to  allow  the  passage  of  another  corps, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  the  front,  we  arrived  at 
a  gentle  trot  into  this  magnificent  plain.  The  cannon 
thundered  to  our  left,  where  there  was  a  row  of  hills 
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and  villages,  forming  together  a  formidable  position, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry.  In  front  of  us 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  was  a  road  with  a 
church-steeple  in  the  centre.  To  the  right  the  plain 
was  covered  with  mulberry-trees  and  vines,  which  hid 
thousands  of  Austrian  sharp-shooters.  Our  division, 
under  the  command  of  General  Desvaux,  was  massed 
on  one  side  of  the  plain,  and  the  Partouneaux  division 
on  the  other.  The  Artillery  of  both  were  in  front, 
and  opened  a  murderous  fire  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  night,  over  a  distance  of  four  leagues. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  we  had  assisted  at 
this  great  drama  without  stirring,  while  the  balls 
whistled  over  our  heads  and  a  shell  passed  between 
the  legs  of  my  horse,  and  killed  the  one  behind  him- 
Death  seemed  to  me  imminent,  but  I  had  made  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life,  and  I  felt  that  if  God  thought 
me  necessary  for  my  family,  He  would  preserve  me 
from  all  harm. 

"  It  was  only  towards  evening  that  our  division  drew 
near  to  the  wood  which  concealed  the  enemy.  To  our 
right,  the  troops  of  Marshal  Niel  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  very  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
moment  was  extremely  critical.  Then  our  General 
received  orders  to  charge.  Our  two  squadrons  were 
magnificent ;  the  Infantry  above  were  watching  us ; 
the  first  squadron  under  Guyot  was  ordered  to  begin 
the  attack,  but  the  General's  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
terrific  noise.  It  had  become  so  urgent  to  assist  Kiel's 
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troops  that  General  Desvaux  ordered  me  to  advance. 
I  galloped  up  to  him  to  receive  his  order.  His  voice 
was  full  of  emotion,  as  if  he  felt  he  was  sending  me 
to  be  sacrificed.  He  wished  me  not  to  charge  until 
there  was  a  general  attack  on  both  wings  as  well  as 
the  centre.  I  ventured  to  represent  to  him  that,  if  we 
waited  for  that,  our  men  would  be  picked  off  one  by 
one-  by  the  sharp-shooters  concealed  and  protected  by 
the  wood,  before  our  guns  could  reach  them,  and  I 
begged  leave  to  charge  at  once.  He  reflected  for  a 
second,  and  then  said:  'Yes,  you  are  right.  Charge 
at  once ! ' 

"  I  flew  back  to  my  men,  and  gave  the  order.  Then 
I  galloped  forward  with  my  heart  as  easy  as  possible 
and  full  of  interior  peace.  I  was  ten  paces  before  the 
rest,  and  was  therefore  a  beautiful  target  for  the 
enemy ;  but  their  balls  did  not  touch  me.  The  In- 
fantry drew  back  as  we  galloped  up  to  them,  and  I 
tried  to  cut  their  column  in  half;  but  when  we  got 
to  the  wood,  we  found  a  magnificent  square  of  Tyrolese, 
who  opened  fire  upon  us  at  once,  and  seemed  to  sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  I  tried  to  rally  my  Cavalry 
against  one  of  these  serried  masses,  but  they  fell 
around  me  right  and  left,  as  if  mowed  down  by  the 
storm.  Seeing  my  brave  fellows  struck  down  in  this 
way,  I  flung  myself  against  one  of  these  squares  and 
found  myself  in  a  position  which  I  shall  never  forget^ 
the  bayonets  shining  like  blades  of  razors  all  round 
me,  while  hundreds  of  balls  whistled  about  my  ears. 
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I  was  alone,  one  half  of  my  squadron  were  laid  low, 
the  other  half  were  attacked  on  the  flank  by  a  band  of 
Uhlans.  My  beautiful  grey  horse  was  wounded  to 
death  ;  he  had  just  strength  to  carry  me  out  of  that 
terrible  square,  and  then  dropped  down  dead.  I 
parried  with  my  sabre  a  bayonet-thrust  as  I  rose,  and 
ran  to  our  lines  on  foot.  One  of  my  officers  caught 
another  horse  for  me,  upon  which  I  jumped  to  rally 
my  men.  I  had  started  with  a  magnificent  troop;  I 
found  them  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  of  our 
officers,  M.  Bailloeuil,  fell,  and  we  could  never  find  his 

body.*   M.    G had  his   horse   killed  under  him 

like  me,  and  in  that  charge  we  lost  a  lot  of  friends. 
But  we  saved  the  position  and  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Neil,  and  maintained  worthily  our  old  reputa- 
tion." 

This  same  M.  Baillceuil  relates  that  at  the  moment 
of  the  charge,  M.  de  Sonis,  rapidly  passing  his  sabre 
into  his  left  hand,  made  with  the  right  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  then  cried,  "  Forward ! "  and  started.  He 
had  recommended  his  wife  and  children  to  another 
officer,  M.  Decroix,  who  was  a  Christian  like  himself, 
only  a  few  minutes  before.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  Carmelite  sister  at  Poitiers,  he  owned  to  her  that 
during  that  terrible  day  "he  did  not  think  he  had 

*  M.  Bailloeuil  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  re- 
mained in  captivity  at  Gratz  ;  but  he  afterwards  rejoined  M.  de 
Sonis  in  Africa  and  made  with  him  the  Morocco  campaign 
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ceased  for  one  moment  to  realise  the  presence  of  God." 

In  writing  to  his  wife  he  says  : 

"Some  people  will  think  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  of 
the  dangers  I  have  incurred,  and  which  may  happen 
again,  but  I  see  things  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
and  I  wish  you  to  do  the  same.  I  know  you  will 
thank  God  with  all  your  heart  for  His  having,  almost 
by  a  miracle,  preserved  me  from  death.  Every  chance 
of  my  being  killed  seemed  to  have  been  gathered 
together,  so  that  His  Divine  protection  was  only 
the  more  remarkable.  I  had  recommended  myself 
heart  and  soul  to  God  and  to  Mary,  to  whom  I 
had  entrusted  you  also,  my  best  beloved  one,  and  our 
dear  children." 

The  battle  had  lasted  till  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
"  After  the  charge,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "  the  heavens 
became  black  as  ink ;  a  fearful  storm  supervened,  and 
then  torrents  of  rain,  which  added  to  the  desolation  of 
the  scene." 

The  first  expiation  of  military  glory  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  what  it  has  cost.  De  Sonis  felt  this  as  only  a 
Christian  does,  and  wrote  : 

"Whilst  some  of  our  troops  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy,  the  rest  wandered  over  this  terrible 
battle-field,  seeking  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  How 
many  of  those  poor  fellows  did  I  see  carried  in  front 
of  the  horses  by  their  comrades,  all  suffering  a  real 
martyrdom  from  their  wounds,  and  most  of  them  with 
an  arm  or  a  leg  shot  off.  What  suffering  and  yet 
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what  courage !  .  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if  only 
a  small  part  of  this  heroism  had  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  what  a  harvest  for  Heaven !  On  this 
field  of  death  I  did  not  see  a  single  priest !  And  yet 
they  say  there  are  chaplains  at  the  ambulance.  The 
following  day  we  buried  our  poor  fellows  in  their 
uniforms,  all  laid  in  one  deep  grave,  which  I  got  an 
Italian  priest  to  bless." 

The  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  had  terrible 
losses.  De  Sonis's  squadron  alone  had  had  eleven 
men  killed  outright,  thirty-four  badly  wounded,  one 
officer  killed,  another  a  prisoner,  thirty-seven  horses 
killed,  and  fourteen  badly  wounded.  But  the  victory 
was  won,  and  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat.  De 
Sonis  writes :  "  I  have  been  to  the  ambulance.  All 
these  poor  wounded  men  are  lying  on  straw  in  the 
stable  of  a  farm  which  is  quite  full.  They  die  every 
minute.  The  surgeons  are  at  work  like  butchers,  but 
doing  their  utmost  for  the  men.  One  of  my  poor 
fellows  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  having 
his  wounds  dressed;  his  thigh  is  broken  in  several 
pieces.  Thank  God,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  had 
been  to  his  Easter  duties  before  starting.  Those  who 
are  the  most  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  could  not  be 
moved,  and  who  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
battle-field."  In  his  humility  he  adds:  "May  God 
bless  all  those  who  have  lifted  up  their  voices  to- 
wards Him  for  my  preservation.  May  He  pardon  me 
if  I  have  let  them  fancy  that  I  am  anything  but 
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the  weakest  and  most  miserable  of  creatures.  Pray 
for  me  in  that  sense,  so  that  I  may  become  what  I 
hope  and  wish  to  be,  with  the  help  of  His  Grace." 

His  delicate  charity  embraced  the  enemy  as  ten- 
derly as  his  own  soldiers.  The  day  after  the  battle  a 
soldier  boasted  that  he  had  killed  an  Austrian  General, 
and  produced  as  evidence  his  cloak  and  his  papers. 
De  Sonis  bought  them  from  him,  thinking  the  officer 
might  have  left  a  wife  and  children,  to  whom  they 
would  be  as  precious  relics.  On  one  of  the  follow- 
ing days  de  Sonis,  being  wet  through,  threw  this 
cloak  on  his  shoulders  as  he  went  in  to  visit  the 
ambulance.  A  wounded  Austrian  officer  called  to 
him,  having  recognised  his  own  cloak  ;  and  we  can 
fancy  the  joy  of  de  Sonis,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
restore  the  whole  property  to  the  rightful  owner.  De 
Sonis  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  the  day  after 
Solferino,  on  the  battle-field,  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  for  he  felt  he  had  earned  it  almost  at  the 
price  of  his  life.  Poor  Madame  de  Sonis,  in  sending 
him  the  ribbon,  only  regretted  "  that  she  had  not  the 
joy  and  pride  of  fastening  it  on." 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  armistice  was  signed, 
which  was  the  prelude  to  the  Peace  of  Yilla-franca. 
The  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were  ordered  to  form 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  de  Sonis,  who  was  longing  to 
rejoin  his  wife  and  children.  These  few  months, 
however,  opened  his  eyes  even  more  completely  than 
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before  to  the  feelings  of  the  Italians.  "  We  were 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  when  we  arrived  in  Italy," 
he  wrote  to  M.  de  Bogenet,  the  Vicar-General  of 
Limoges,  "  and  after  having  watered  the  soil  with 
our  blood,  we  were  received  with  a  silence  which 
proves  that  between  us  and  this  people  there  is  a 
barrier  which  we  shall  never  pass."  Neither  was 
M.  de  Sonis  mistaken  in  his  original  forebodings. 
Whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  the  French  had 
helped  on  in  Italy  the  Kevolution  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Princes.  One  day,  on  going  into  Piacenza, 
de  Sonis  saw  a  crowd  round  an  equestrian  statue, 
and  on  the  horse's  shoe  was  an  inscription  in  Italian. 
De  Sonis  asked  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  passing  to 
translate  it  for  him,  as  he  did  not  know  the  language. 
It  was :  "  Mayest  thou,  with  thy  hoof,  annihilate  the 
last  priest  and  the  last  Bourbon  ! "  De  Sonis  replied 
with  indignation :  "  Sir,  as  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  act  as  my  interpreter,  will  you  tell  this  rascally 
mob  that  never  will  they  be  worthy  of  true 
liberty ! " 

De  Sonis  wrote  in  the  same  sense  to  M.  de 
Bogenet : 

"  The  war  is  at  an  end.  It  has  won  me  my  Cross, 
which  is  more  than  I  asked  for.  But  we  all  feel  we 
may  have  to  return  here  before  long.  We  are  in 
truth  in  the  midst  of  a  Eevolution.  Nothing  can  be 
more  sad  or  more  ridiculous  than  the  attitude  of 
these  people.  Italy,  I  fear,  is  a  poor  country,  whose 
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only  Christian  population  is  found  in  the  country 
villages.  Little  as  we  are  worth  ourselves,  we  can 
feel  that  we  are  still  soldiers  of  the  Church!" 

He  ended  his  letter  with  the  words :  "  God  has 
miraculously  preserved  my  life.  May  I  employ  it  in 
His  service  and  to  His  Glory !  That  is  my  only 
ambition." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOROCCO. 

OCTOBER,  1859. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1859,  de  Sonis's  regiment 
returned  to  Algiers,  when  both  men  and  horses  cer- 
tainly needed  a  rest.  But  this  was  not  granted  to 
them.  An  expedition  against  Morocco  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  and  the  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were 
selected  for  the  service.  In  reality,  de  Sonis  was  not 
obliged  to  take  part  in  it,  as  his  squadron  had  not 
been  included  in  the  order.  But  he  considered  him- 
self bound,  in  the  interests  of  his  family,  to  go  where 
there  was  most  chance  of  advancement,  and  therefore 
gave  up,  for  the  present,  the  thoughts  of  rejoining 
his  wife  and  children,  though  he  felt  the  sacrifice 
terribly.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  was  to  punish 
certain  tribes  from  Morocco,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  pretended  Cherif,  or  Prophet,  had  gathered 
a  number  of  men  together  under  the  pretext  of  a 
holy  war,  had  pillaged  the  French  camp,  killed  thirty 
or  forty  of  their  soldiers,  and  declared  that,  thirty 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  French  conquest  of 
the  country,  their  occupation  of  it,  according  to 
Mahometan  prophecies,  must  now  cease. 
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In  order  to  destroy  this  fanatical  prestige,  the 
French  War  Minister  decided  to  send  an  expedi- 
tionary corps  to  avenge  this  attack,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Martimprey,  who  was  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  Algeria.  This  corps  consisted  of  two 
divisions  of  Infantry,  and  one  of  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  General  Desvaux,  to  which  de  Sonis  belonged. 
The  Colonel  of  the  1st  Chasseurs,  M.  de  Salignac- 
Fenelon,  had  been  made  a  General,  so  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fenin  took  the  temporary  command  of 
the  corps.  On  the  30th  of  September  they  left  Algiers 
with  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  France ! "  Their  route 
was  towards  Oran  by  the  great  military  road  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Chelif,  and  Oran  was  reached 
on  the  15th  of  October.  There  the  new  Colonel  was 
presented  to  the  regiment,  M.  Arthur  de  Montalem- 
bert,  the  brother  of  the  great  Catholic  author  and 
orator.  He  also  had  had  to  leave  his  young  wife 
(who  was  a  Mademoiselle  Eochechouart),  and  five  little 
children,  so  that  he  and  de  Sonis  were  in  the  same 
dispositions  both  as  regarded  their  hearts  and  their 
faith.  Everything,  in  fact,  tended  to  draw  these  two 
men  together ;  but  it  was  death  rather  than  life  which 
was  to  unite  them  more  closely. 

The  march  was  continued  to  Tlemcen  by  mountain- 
roads,  on  an  arid  soil  and  under  a  sky  of  brass.  All 
the  rivers  were  dry ;  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen 
for  weeks.  The  Cavalry  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
Infantry,  and  were  dismayed  at  seeing  the  number  of 
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dead  or  dying  mules  on  the  road,  and  commissariat 
waggons  empty  and  abandoned.  When  they  arrived 
at  Tlemcen,  these  gloomy  forebodings  were  confirmed. 
General  Desvaux  was  alarmed  at  the  death-rate  among 
the  men,  four  or  five  per  hundred  falling  out  each 
day ;  and  Lieutenant  Bailloeuil  could  not  help  showing 
some  anxiety  before  Captain  de  Sonis.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  his  quiet  resignation.  "  But,  after  all,  my 
dear  Captain,  we  are  not  immortal, "  he  exclaimed. 
"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  de  Sonis.  "But  it  will 
always  be  as  God  wills.  Let  us  do  our  duty  first ; 
and,  as  for  the  rest,  may  God's  will  be  done ! " 

The  next  day,  while  going  through  the  town  of 
Nedroma,  they  found  that  the  Agha  had  died  that 
very  day  of  an  epidemic  which  was  ravaging  the 
country.  It  was  the  cholera !  The  army  was  con- 
fronted by  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
Arabs.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  they  passed  the  Kis, 
a  river  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  and  rain  fell  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Algiers.  As  soon  as  the  troops  found  them- 
selves on  hostile  territory  they  were  ordered  to 
shoulder  arms,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  unforeseen 
attack.  But  the  enemy  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Thus  they  arrived  at  the  great  bivouac  of  Kis,  which 
was  to  be  the  point  of  concentration  for  the  forces, 
which  amounted  to  between  12,000  and  15,000  men,  all 
in  perfect  order  and  with  first-rate  officers.  But  the 
real  enemy  had  already  sown  its  seed  in  the  camp, 
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and  mowed  down  the  men  without  mercy.  In  vain 
skirmishers  were  sent  in  every  direction ;  the  Arabs 
had  disappeared.  "After  these  useless  reconnaissan- 
ces," wrote  one  of  the  officers,  "  we  were  always  obliged 
to  return  to  this  terrible  camp,  where  the  cholera 
carried  oft'  a  hundred  men  a  day." 

Death,  in  fact,  spared  no  one ;  the  officers  fell  by 
the  side  of  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  first  victims  was 
General  Thomas,  and  his  funeral  added  to  the  general 
sadness  and  discouragement  of  the  men.  De  Sonis 
alone  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  his  tranquillity  of 
soul.  He  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  from  the 
first,  and  now  the  only  thing  which  drove  him  to 
despair  was  that  there  was  no  chaplain  and  no  priest 
of  any  kind  to  be  had.  "  My  poor  fellows  are  dying 
like  flies,"  he  wrote,  "  and  there  is  no  one  to  say  a 
word  to  them  of  God  or  of  their  souls.  Colonel  de 
Montalembert  is  as  angry  as  I  am  at  this  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  I  do  what  I  can  for 
these  poor  dying  men,  and  oh,  what  noble  souls  there 
are  among  them !  The  moment  they  feel  themselves 
attacked  they  turn  to  God,  and  many  die  as  I  should 
wish  to  die  myself.  Poor  young  fellows  !  They  con- 
fide to  me  all  their  last  wishes  for  their  mothers,  for 
their  wives,  for  their  friends ;  it  is  quite  heart-break- 
ing. In  spite  of  their  terrible  sufferings  they  all 
strive  to  die  as  good  Christians.  I  do  all  I  can  to 
encourage  them,  to  speak  good  words  to  them,  to  give 
them  my  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  so  on,  and  the  Sacred 
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Heart  of  Jesus  has  been  my  great  help."  Very  often 
during  the  night  he  got  up  to  assist  one  or  other  of 
his  comrades,  whose  cries  of  suffering  he  had  heard 
from  his  tent.  An  officer  or  soldier  whom  he  had 
parted  with  quite  well  the  night  before,  would  be 
dead  before  the  morning.  Even  to  Madame  de  Sonis 
he  would  not  speak  of  all  he  had  done  and  suffered 
during  this  terrible  time.  One  of  his  officers  wrote  : 

"  Everything  is  wanting  here,  chaplains,  doctors, 
infirmarians, — even  water,  for  everything  is  dried  up 
around  us.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  miseries, 
Captain  de  Sonis  is  in  his  element,  which  is  charity. 
The  more  violent  the  epidemic,  the  greater  is  his  self- 
abnegation.  The  only  temporal  or  spiritual  consola- 
tions the  poor  sufferers  received  were  from  him,  for 
he  never  left  the  ambulances  day  or  night.  Even 
after  their  deaths,  it  was  he  who  performed  all  the 
last  sad  offices  for  them.  One  day  he  exclaimed  to 
me :  '  My  dear  Bailloeuil,  for  the  honour  of  humanity 
let  us  try  and  forget  what  we  have  all  day  before 
our  eyes!"  But  he  never  said  a  word  of  his  own 
self-devotion.  Once  at  mess,  some  one  mentioned  the 
death  of  a  Chasseur  in  our  squadron  who  had  expired 
that  night,  and  Captain  de  Sonis  was  visibly  affected. 
But  he  never  said  (which  we  afterwards  found  out) 
that  he  had  passed  the  whole  night  by  the  bedside 
of  that  man,  and  had  never  left  him  till  he  had 
breathed  his  last." 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  this  infected 
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spot,  and  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deliverance.  On  the  25th  October,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  army  marched  to  the 
heights  of  Ain-Taforalt,  which  was  eight  hundred 
metres  above  the  bivouac  of  Kis.  At  the  head  of  the 
1st  Chasseurs  Colonel  de  Montalembert  had  placed  the 
band,  who  raised  the  spirits  of  the  troops  every 
evening.  He  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  his  men, 
looking  after  their  food,  taking  his  coffee  with  them, 
and  the  like.  On  the  27th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  attack  began ;  at  five  o'clock  the  French 
nag  floated  over  the  heights,  and  the  victory  was 
won.  Fourteen  men  were  killed  on  the  French  side 
and  thirty  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  three 
officers.  The  Sheik  presented  himself  on  the  30th 
with  a  certain  number  of  hostages,  and  engaged  to 
pay  a  capitation  grant.  At  the  same  time  General 
Durrieu,  who  had  made  a  successful  attack  on  the 
tribes  to  the  south,  received  their  submission  ;  and  Com- 
mander Colomb  had  defeated  the  turbulent  tribe  of 
the  Beni-Guil  to  the  east;  so  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  attained. 

But  the  invisible  enemy,  the  cholera,  did  not 
diminish.  In  vain  the  Commanders  gave  a  brilliant 
fete  in  honour  of  the  two-fold  victory,  and  announced 
that,  peace  having  been  declared,  their  return  home 
was  at  hand.  The  1st  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were 
attacked,  and  fifteen  men  fell  out  the  first  day> 
During  the  night  of  the  30th,  Colonel  Fenin,  who 
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had  led  the  regiment  to  Oran,  was  himself  seized  by 
the  dread  disease,  and  at  once  felt  that  his  end  was 
at  hand.  De  Sonis  flew  to  his  bed-side,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  make  willingly  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  by  filling  his  thoughts  with  hopes  of  eternity. 
M.  Fenin  had  only  been  married  a  few  months,  and 
life  was  dear  to  him ;  but  de  Sonis  had  taught  him  to 
love  God  above  everything.  He  called  in  vain  for 
a  priest,  and  then  begged  de  Sonis  to  hear  his  Confes- 
sion and  transmit  it  to  the  priest,  if  he  came  too  late. 
Seeing  several  of  the  officers  round  his  bed,  he  spoke 
to  them  beautifully  of  his  military  life  and  his  Chris- 
tian hopes.  He  recommended  to  them,  also  his 
young  wife,  and  giving  his  purse  to  Colonel  de  Mon- 
talembert,  begged  him  to  transmit  it  to  her  with 
his  tenderest  farewell.  "  But  will  no-one  go  after  a 
priest  ? "  exclaimed  M.  Decroix,  and,  saddling  his 
horse,  he  went  through  the  whole  camp  in  vain. 
Colonel  de  Montalembert  was  indignant.  "  It  is  a 
sin  and  a  crime,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  an  army  of 
15,000  men  should  be  deprived  of  all  spiritual  con- 
solation by  the  neglect  of  the  French  Government,  at 
a  moment  when  her  troops  are  dying  for  her  in  a 
barbarous  country  ! " 

Alas  !  he  was  speaking  also  for  himself,  for  already 
he  felt  ill.  On  leaving  Colonel  Fenin's  tent,  he  gave 
the  purse  to  M.  Decroix.  "  It  is  not  I,  but  you,  who 
will  have  to  fulfil  that  sad  duty,"  he  said,  "  as  for 
me,  I  feel  I  am  done  for." 
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The  next  day  was  the  feast  of  All  Saints;  and, 
while  at  breakfast  with  his  officers,  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  was  seized  with  cholera.  The  dismay  was  great ; 
but  both  officers  fell  in  the  arms  of  God. 

Colonel  de  Montalembert,  like  his  brother,  was  a  true 
son  of  the  Crusades.  On  the  29th,  feeling  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady,  he  wrote 
an  order  of  the  day  to  his  men,  to  raise  their  courage 
by  the  higher  views  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  with 
which  he  was  himself  animated.  We  will  give  this 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  full,  for  it  was  also  his 
farewell  to  his  troops. 

To  THE  IST.  EEGIMENT  OF  THE  CHASSEURS  D'AFRIQUE. 
Order  of  the  Day.— October  29,  1859. 
My  brave  Chasseurs, 

We  are  severely  tried  by  God,  but  have  confidence 
in  Him  and  pray.  He  will  not  abandon  the  1st 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  Let  us  put  all  our  confidence 
in  Him ;  and  if  some  amongst  you  are  to  fall,  let 
them  not  forget  that  in  dying  they  fulfil  a  mission^ 
that  they  are  martyrs,  and  will  go  to  Heaven.  If 
your  Colonel  were  to  be  among  the  number,  do  not 
forget  that  he  will  pray  for  you.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  brave  death ;  it  is  our  trade,  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged.  God  always  does 
well  whatever  He  does ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  His  children. — Your  Colonel, 

DE   MONTALEMBEUT. 
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As  soon  as  he  fell  ill,  he  had  implored  that  a  priest 
should  be  sent  for  from  the  ambulance  of  Lalla- 
Maghnia ;  but  the  distance  was  great,  and  the  priest 
did  not  arrive.  M.  Decroix,  a  man  full  of  faith  and 
piety,  was  by  his  side,  and  he  implored  him  in  the  mean- 
while to  make  a  perfect  act  of  contrition.  "  "Will  you 
lend  me  this  cross  ? "  asked  M.  de  Montalembert, 
pointing  to  the  crucifix  which  the  officer  wore.  He 
received  it  with  sensible  pleasure,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  began  making  his  Confession  in  a  low  voice. 
M.  Decroix  left  him,  and  de  Sonis  came  in.  "  Cap- 
tain, "  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "  the  priest  has  not 
arrived.  Please  to  hear  me,  and  then  you  can  repeat 
what  I  say  to  him ;  for  I  feel,  when  he  comes,  I 
shall  no  longer  have  the  strength  to  speak." 

De  Sonis  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
not  the  power  to  take  the  priest's  place,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  help  him  to  prepare  for  death 
by  inspiring  him  with  ardent  sentiments  of  faith  and 
love  of  God,  and  by  praying  with  him  with  all  his 
heart  that  the  priest  might  come  in  time.  The  follow- 
ing evening,  to  de  Sonis's  great  joy,  the  Jesuit  father 
arrived.  He  was  Father  Mermillod,  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Oran.  De  Sonis  took  him  first  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fenin,  who  was  still  alive,  and  who 
died  in  the  most  admirable  dispositions  and  with  the 
absolution  which  he  had  so  earnestly  desired.  Then 
M.  de  Montalembert  was  visited  and  administered. 
But  we  will  give  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  the 
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Jesuit  father  to  his   widow,  written  on   the   21st  of 
November. 

"  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  November,  on  the  heights 
of  Ain-Taforalt,  that  I  first  saw  M.  le  Comte ;  it  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  found  him  in 
bed,  in  his  tent,  his  rosary  and  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and  a  scapular  round  his  neck.  I  remarked  also  a 
prayer-book  by  his  side.  *  I  gave  him  a  medal  with 
the  sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  which  he  rever- 
ently kissed.  .  .  .  The  Count  spoke  to  me  of  you 
and  his  children,  madame,  letting  me  see  how  keen 
a  sorrow  he  felt  at  being  so  far  away  from  you 
and  at  your  anxiety  ;  which  feelings,  I  fear,  aggravated 
his  sufferings.  Then  he  said :  '  Father,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  made  you  come  so  far  and  so  late ; 
but  I  was  most  anxious  to  go  to  Confession.'  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  to  his  duties  on  his  return 
from  the  Italian  campaign,  and  had  been  to  Holy 
Communion  before  starting ;  but  he  wished  to  make 
another  Confession,  so  as  to  be  quite  tranquil.  After 
he  had  done,  he  pressed  my  hand.  'Now,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  may  God  do  with  me  according  to  His  holy 
will.  I  am  ready  for  everything.'  I  could  not  see 
him  the  next  day,  for  they  had  moved  him,  that  he 

*  M.  de  Montalembert  had  written  a  day  or  two  before  his 
death  :  "I  bequeath  this  book  to  my  son  Andre".  He  will 
find  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation."  Count  Andre 
de  Montalembert  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  died  in  it, 
being  only  twenty-three  years  old,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1870. 
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might  not  witness  the  funeral  of  poor  Colonel  Fenin, 
about  whom  he  was  perpetually  enquiring.  He  did 
not  receive  Holy  Viaticum,  unhappily,  for  none  of  the 
cholera  patients  could,  from  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving the  sacred  hosts  in  a  moving  column.  But 
he  never  ceased  offering  up  his  martyrdom,  as  you 
justly  call  it,  to  God." 

He  sent  for  M.  de  Sonis  to  express  all  his  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  that  in  the  most  moving  terms. 
"  Thanks,  my  dear  Captain  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Ten 
thousand  thanks !  Tell  the  whole  regiment  that  I 
die  happy  and  content,  because  I  have  fulfilled  my 
duties  as  a  Christian.  Nothing  remains  but  that- 
Tell  them,  also,  that  I  shall  never  forget  them,  and 
that  I  hope  to  meet  them  all  up  there.  Adieu ! 
Adieu!" 

The  Colonel  lived  a  few  days  longer.  The  Cavalry 
having  begun  its  homeward  march,  he  tried  to  mount 
his  horse  once  more,  supported  by  his  Sub-Lieutenant* 
M.  de  Rastignac.  But  after  an  hour's  trial  he  was 
compelled  to  come  back  to  his  litter.  In  that  way  he 
followed  his  regiment  a  little  longer,  but  every  day 
saw  him  weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  9th  they  arrived 
at  the  battle-field  of  Isly,  where  there  were  military 
rejoicings  of  all  kinds.  But  this  was  the  end  of  the 
noble  Colonel's  existence.  On  the  10th  each  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  came  to  press  for  the  last 
time  the  hand  of  their  beloved  Colonel ;  all  of 
them  were  in  tears.  M.  de  Montalembert  tenderly 
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embraced  M.  de  Sonis.  Then  they  took  him  to  the 
ambulance  of  Lalla-Maghnia.  For  a  moment,  seeing 
himself  surrounded  by  Arab  burnouses,  he  fancied 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  quickly 
reassured.  Unhappily,  the  ambulance  was  so  full  that 
they  were  obliged  to  put  him  in  a  little  inn  for  the 
night.  Once  he  called  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
cried;  but  then  he  recovered  his  calmness,  kissed  his 
crucifix,  and  making  several  times  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  repeated :  "  I  trust  that  God  will  pardon  me 
all  my  sins."  F.  Mermillod  was  at  hand  when  he 
sank  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  was  his  last.  Towards 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Count  Arthur  de  Moii- 
talembert,  without  pain  or  struggle,  breathed  his  last. 

When  his  regiment  arrived,  all  was  over.  Theirs 
had  been  truly  a  funeral  march.  "Every  morning," 
wrote  an  eye-witness,  "we  had  to  dig  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  died  during  the  night  before  breaking 
up  the  camp.  On  our  road,  the  men  fell  from  their 
horses,  when  this  fearful  epidemic  seized  them.  They 
were  convulsed  with  agony  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  died  before  any  help  could  be  brought  to  them." 

At  last  they  passed  the  frontier.  The  campaign 
was  at  an  end.  The  General-in-chief  took  leave  of  his 
troops,  and  in  his  proclamation  announced  that  a 
quarter  of  his  army  had  perished  from  the  cholera. 
"Never,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  witnesses,  "have  I 
seen  a  battle  which  made  so  many  victims ! " 

As  for  de  Sonis,  the  love  and  veneration  which  was 
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felt  for  him  by  the  troops  had  enormously  increased ; 
and  it  was  with  real  joy  that  they  heard  on  their 
return  to  Algiers  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  squadron  of  the  2nd  Spahis.  A  few  weeks 
later,  de  Sonis  had  the  consolation  of  returning  to 
his  wife  and  children  at  Castres  for  a  short  holiday. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1861,  he  wrote  these  few 
lines  to  his  old  friend  M.  de  Seze  : 

"  My  dear  Louis, 

"What  great  events  have  happened  since  I  last 
wrote!  I  have  made  two  campaigns — in  Italy  and 
Morocco ;  and  having  in  both  cases  escaped  death  as 
it  were  by  a  miracle,  I  have  ended  by  obtaining  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  my  promotion  as 
chief  of  the  squadron  of  the  2nd  Spahis.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  be  able 
to  return  once  more,  safe  and  well,  to  my  dear  little 
wife  and  children,  after  having  been  separated  from 
them  for  more  than  a  year.  God  has  preserved  me 
for  the  sake  of  these  dear  little  ones,  whom  I  hope 
to  bring  up  in  His  faith  and  fear.  If  I  could  only 
meet  you  at  Blois,  how  happy  I  should  be  to  see  you 
again  and  to  tell  you  what  great  mercies  God  has 
shown  me  during  the  struggles  through  which  I  have 
lately  passed  ! " 

But  other  matters  quickly  absorbed  his  interest. 
The  war  against  the  Holy  See  was  declared ;  the 
Univers  was  suppressed  for  having  written  in  its 
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defence.  "  It  is  a  terrible  blow  for  us  Catholics,"  he 
wrote  in  February,  "  but  I  feel  sure  it  will  only  revive 
our  faith  and  courage.  If  I  were  not  the  father  of 
a  family,  I  should  be  already  at  Eome.  But  God 
will  not  abandon  His  Church." 

The  same  letter  announces  that  he  had  placed  his 
eldest  girl,  Marie,  at  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Poitiers,  and  his  two  eldest  boys,  Gaston  and 
Henry,  at  the  Jesuit  College  there.  He  had  also 
joined  the  Third  Order  of  Carmel,  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  his  life.  After  each  great 
event  in  the  career  of  de  Sonis,  his  love  of  God 
seemed  to  be  redoubled.  "  I  prayed  much  for 
you  in  the  Communion  I  made  in  the  Carmelite 
church  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle  ; 
"it  seemed  that  in  that  holy  spot  one's  prayers  had 
wings  and  mounted  straight  to  heaven."  He  saw 
Limoges  and  his  friends,  Toulouse  and  its  Arch- 
bishop, and  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Pibrac  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Gerniaine  Cousin.  But  on  the  15th 
of  March  he  took  ship  again  from  Marseilles,  for  Africa 
was  to  be  his  home  for  another  ten  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TENEZ.    LAGHOUAT.    SAIDA 

1860-1865. 

ON  the  18th  of  March,  1860,  M.  de  Sonis  landed  at 
Oran  to  take  up  his  post  at  Mascara.  Hardly  had 
he  arrived  when  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of 
the  Circle  of  Te*nez.  "  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
my  new  position,"  he  writes,  "  as  I  am  absolute  master 
of  this  part  of  the  Province,  and  administer  it  as  a 
General  does  his  division.  My  only  superior  is  the 
General,  and  I  am  therefore  more  independent  than 
in  a  regiment."  Tenez  was  a  little  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  west  of  Algiers.  "The  climate  is  very  healthy/' 
wrote  de  Sonis,  "  and  any  sort  of  illness  is  rare,  which 
is  a  great  blessing  for  the  father  of  a  family.  I  have 
found  here  a  very  nice  Government  House,  furnished 
by  the  State  ;  so  that  I  hope  my  dear  wife  and  children 
will  soon  be  settled  here,  and  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  years  in  peace."  He  ends  his 
letter  with  the  words  :  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more 
I  cling  to  our  holy  religion.  I  cannot  do  much  for 
God,  but  I  have  the  most  earnest  will  and  the  firmest 
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resolution  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  the  world  is  conspiring  against  our  Divine 
Master  and  His  holy  Church.  Ought  not  their  hatred 
to  be  the  measure  of  our  love  ? " 

The  state  of  things  in  Italy  at  that  time  filled  him 
with  sorrow,  and  especially  the  occupation  of  the 
Legations  by  the  Piedmontese.  Delighted  as  he  was 
to  see  men  like  Pimodan  and  Lamoriciere  enrol  them- 
selves under  the  Pope's  banner,  he  felt  bitterly  his 
inability  to  join  them.  In  all  his  letters  at  that  time, 
he  speaks  of  his  intense  anxiety  to  give  his  life  for 
the  defence  of  Pius  IX.,  and  his  sorrow  at  the  duty 
to  his  family  which  kept  him  in  Africa  at  such  a 
moment.  His  wife  and  children  joined  him  in  May, 
and  he  then  set  to  work  seriously  to  see  what  he 
could  do  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  his 
province.  Thanks  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
language,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 
Quite  unexpectedly  he  would  appear  in  their  tents, 
hear  their  complaints,  and  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  them  in  all  cases  of  dispute.  His  disinterestedness 
struck  them  most  of  all.  Never  would  he  accept  the 
smallest  present  or  reward  for  his  services.  His 
earnest  religious  habits  also  excited  their  admiration. 
Frankly  and  simply,  he  said  his  prayers  and  his  rosary, 
fasted,  and  knelt  morning  and  night  while  offering  his 
usual  devotions ;  and  the  Arabs  would  look  at  one 
another  and  say :  "  We  have  at  last  got  a  good 
Governor, — iaraf  Eebbi ;  for  he  recognises  the  power 
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of  God ! "  But  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  never  to  be 
left  more  than  a  few  months  anywhere.  An  impe- 
rial decree  of  the  24th  of  November,  1860,  having 
suppressed  the  civil  Government  of  Algiers  in  order 
to  substitute  a  military  one,  Marshall  Pelissier  was 
appointed  Governor,  and  M.  de  Sonis  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  province  of  Laghouat.  This  place 
is  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  French  posts.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  important  position,  and  de  Sonis,  nattered  at  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  started  gladly  from  Tenez 
for  Algiers,  and  from  thence  by  slow  stages  to  his  new 
destination. 

"  From  Algiers,  to  Blidah,"  wrote  Madame  de  Sonis, 
and  even  to  Boghar,  our  journey  was  not  difficult. 
But  after  that  there  was  no  road.  The  great  sandy 
plain  was  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  caravansary, 
where  we  stopped  to  breakfast  or  to  take  a  little 
rest."  The  life  of  the  poor  people  who  inhabited  these 
wastes  filled  de  Sonis  with  compassion,  for  they  had 
no  means  of  attending  to  their  religious  duties.  Only 
one  poor  woman,  who  had  been  a  cantiniere  (sutler), 
showed  them  a  little  oratory,  which  she  had  arranged 
at  the  back  of  her  house,  with  a  poor  altar  ornamented 
by  some  coloured  prints.  "  It  was  such  a  blessing," 
he  wrote,  "  to  find  one  soul  in  this  desert  who  remem- 
bered God." 

Laghouat  is  a  little  town  of  3,000  or  4,000  souls, 
situated  in  an  oasis  of  date-palms,  watered  by  a 
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little  river  which  issues  from  a  spring,  but  only  runs 
for  about  a  mile.  In  the  centre  are  two  little  hills, 
on  one  of  which  is  built  the  hospital,  and  on  the  other 
an  unfinished  Mosque.  Below  are  the  tents  and 
gourlis  of  the  natives.  A  little  lower  down  is  a 
square  containing  the  church,  the  Arab-bureau,  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  and  one  or  two  French  shops. 
Everything  else  is  given  up  to  the  palm-trees,  among 
which  have  been  planted  olives,  lemons,  figs,  pome- 
granates, peaches,  pears,  and  a  large  number  of  Euro- 
pean fruits  and  vegetables.  The  gardens,  which  border 
on  the  desert,  are  protected  from  the  hot  winds  and 
sand  by  mud  walls  made  of  bricks  baked  in 
the  sun.  Beyond  is  the  immeasurable  desert  of 
Sahara.  Madame  de  Sonis,  who,  with  her  little 
children,  had  made  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
in  a  litter,  determined  to  enter  Laghouat  on  horse- 
back. 

"  We  arrived  very  late,"  she  writes.  "  It  was  one  of 
those  glorious  nights  which  one  only  sees  in  the  south. 
We  were  received  by  a  magnificent  display  of  horse- 
manship. All  the  Arab  officers  and  chiefs  were 
present,  their  horses  with  beautiful  trappings  and 
their  saddles  embroidered  with  gold.  They  fired  in 
front  of  our  steeds  to  do  honour  to  their  new  Governor, 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  discharge  of  musketry 
that  we  entered  the  town,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
covered  with  women.  The  white  houses  glistening 
in  the  moonlight  against  the  rich  green  of  the 
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palm-trees  made  really  a  fairy  scene,  which  impressed 
me  more  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time." 

Their  new  home  was  a  building  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun,  with  a  terrace  on  the  roof,  exterior  galleries 
and  balconies,  and  a  fine  view  over  the  whole  place. 
M.  de  Sonis  thought  it  too  fine  when  compared  to  the 
church,  which  was  small  and  poor.  "  I  am  ashamed," 
he  exclaimed,  "to  be  better  lodged  than  my  God!" 
It  was  an  old  Mosque,  which  had  been  abandoned  to 
make  a  better  one  ;  but  the  Arabs  refused  to  set  foot  in 
the  new  one,  protesting  against  what  they  considered 
the  desecration  of  their  old  sanctuary. 

The  first  visit  of  the  new  Commander  was  to  the 
church,  and  the  next  to  those  who  served  it.  They 
were  Lazarists,  worthy  sons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; 
and  when  they  expressed  their  humble  gratitude  for 
his  visit,  and  regretted  that  they  had  not  come  to  him 
first,  he  replied :  "  Whenever  I  arrive,  my  first  visit  is 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  my  second  for  Its  minister. 
If  there  be  a  religious  community,  that  is  the  third ; 
but  no  one  can  find  fault  with  me  for  making  God 
pass  before  men,  and  His  representatives  before  the 
authorities  of  the  place." 

This  fortified  post  of  Laghouat,  which  is  now  joined 
to  Algiers  by  a  carriage -road,  was  the  chief  place  in 
the  zone  of  the  Sahara,  and  was  captured  by  General 
P&issier  in  1852,  after  a  terrible  assault,  in  which 
upwards  of  1,200  Arabs  were  massacred.  A  little 
garrison  of  1,000  men  was  installed  there,  with 
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Cavalry,  Artillery,  ambulances,  and  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  active  service,  to  guard  the  town  and  repel 
the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  Five  hundred  camels 
ready  harnessed,  belonging  to  the  Larbaa,  were  re- 
quisitioned in  time  of  war  for  the  transport  service 
of  the  garrison.  The  administration  of  this  place  was 
at  all  times  difficult  and  delicate.  "No  one  could 
have  been  chosen  who  would  do  as  well  as  de  Sonis," 
wrote  an  officer  from  Africa  at  that  time.  "  As  a 
thorough  Christian,  he  imposed  respect  on  the  Arabs, 
who,  seeing  the  impiety  of  our  officers,  used  to  call 
them  '  sons  of  dogs,' — Mb-ben-kelb.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  Arabic  enabled  him  to  deal  with  them 
directly,  while  his  disinterestedness  and  his  bravery 
were  a  continual  source  of  admiration  to  them." 

His  great  skill  in  horsemanship  was  well  known. 
The  Arabs  were  amazed  at  seeing  him  with  his  escort, 
mounted  on  an  Arab  stallion  which  no  one  had  been 
able  to  ride  before,  clearing  every  fence,  completely 
subduing  the  animal,  and  never  drawing  rein  till 
every  difficulty  had  been  overcome.  It  used  to  raise 
their  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  for  this  was  a 
prowess  which  they  could  thoroughly  appreciate.  It 
was  during  Lent  that  this  final  inspection  was  made. 
M.  de  Sonis  would  never  claim  the  smallest  exemption 
from  the  fasts  ordered  by  the  Church  during  that 
season.  "  I  know,"  he  would  say  to  the  missionaries 
of  Laghouat,  "  that  I  had  sufficient  reasons  to  dis- 
pense myself  during  this  fatiguing  journey.  But  I 
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did  not  want  to  give  the  Arabs  the  occasion  to  declare 
that  Mussulmen  observed  the  laws  of  their  religion 
better  than  Christians ;  so  I  kept  the  strictest  fast 
— that  of  one  only  meal,  which  I  took  in  the 
evening." 

The  Bishop  of  Algiers  had  promised  a  visit  to  the 
new  Commander  of  Laghouat.  He  started  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1861,  with  M.  Suchet,  his  Vicar  General, 
and  one  servant. 

"  As  we  neared  Djelfa,"  M.  Suchet  writes,  "  a 
Spahis  stopped  our  carriage,  with  a  note  from  M.  de 
Sonis,  begging  us  not  to  go  further  on,  as  the  Arabs 
had  just  attacked  Djelfa  and  murdered  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  added  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
our  safety  if  we  went  on.  Mgr.  Pavy  simply  answered 
the  note  in  pencil  as  follows :  '  I  shall  not  stop.  To 
the  care  of  God  ! '  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said  :  '  And 
what  will  you  do  ? '  I  replied  :  '  Sequar  te,  quocumque 
ieris.  But  I  own  I  think  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  turn  back.  The  insurgents  are  certainly  in  ambus- 
cade somewhere  along  this  road.  They  will  probably 
fire  on  your  carriage  and  send  us  into  the  next  world.' 
'  Very  well,'  replied  the  Bishop ;  '  we  will  go  there 
together,  and  have  a  good  passport  to  present  to  St. 
Peter.'  God  rewarded  his  confidence,  and  we  arrived 
safely  at  Djelfa  after  three  hours  of  intense  anxiety 
on  my  part." 

The  Cure,  to  whom  M.  de  Sonis  had  given  notice 
of  the  courageous  determination  of  the  Bishop,  waited 
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for  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  two  choir- 
boys, one  having  his  head  bandaged  after  a  bad  wound 
from  a  lance,  and  the  other  with  an  arm  in  a  sling 
from  a  pistol-shot.  The  few  people  who  dared  come 
out  of  their  houses,  burst  into  tears  at  the  arrival  of 
their  good  Bishop,  who  had  braved  such  imminent 
danger  to  come  and  console  them. 

At  the  first  rumour  of  the  revolt,  de  Sonis  had  flown 
to  Djelfa  with  a  body  of  troops.  He  found  the 
village  in  abject  terror.  A  certain  Mahometan  fanatic 
having  preached  to  the  tribes  a  kind  of  holy  war  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  Christians,  two  or  three  hundred 
Arabs  had  swarmed  down  upon  Djelfa  at  night,  and 
murdered  thirty  or  more  of  the  sleeping  inhabitants, 
including  a  little  child,  whom  they  had  strangled  in 
his  cradle.  There  were  but  fifty  soldiers  in  the  little 
garrison,  commanded  by  a  Sub-Lieutenant,  who  had 
succeeded  in  driving  away  the  brigands  and  killing 
some  of  their  men.  On  the  arrival  of  de  Sonis  at 
break  of  day,  he  found  that  some  of  the  leaders  had 
not  had  time  to  escape.  He  seized  those  whom  he 
could  find,  held  a  council  of  war  and  judged  them 
at  once.  Ten  or  twelve  were  condemned  to  death 
and  shot  on  the  spot.  By  the  advice  of  M.  de  Sonis, 
who  feared  a  return  of  the  Arabs  in  greater  numbers, 
Mgr.  Pavy  only  remained  long  enough  at  Djelfa  to 
visit  and  console  the  colonists  who  had  suffered  most, 
and  then  pushed  on  to  Laghouat.  To  his  great  aston- 
ishment M.  de  Sonis  was  there  to  receive  him.  He 
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had  done  the  thirty-six  leagues  in  four  hours,  and 
declared  he  was  not  even  tired  ! 

He  received  the  Bishop  with  all  the  honours  it 
was  possible  to  give  him  in  that  capital  of  the  desert. 
Mgr.  de  Pavy  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
oasis,  and  in  addressing  his  flock  took  for  his  text 
the  words  of  the  Prophet :  Justus  ut  palma  florebit. 
But  then,  looking  at  the  enormous  desert  to  the 
south,  he  exclaimed,  "Eighteen  hundred  leagues  are 
before  us ! "  He  dreamed  but  of  one  thing — the 
Christian  conquest  of  this  vast  land, — and  spoke  of 
himself  as  "Bishop  of  the  Crusaders."  He  implored 
both  officers  and  men  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  Africa,  adding  that  "  God  had  only  opened 
the  door  for  them  for  that  end." 

The  judgment  and  execution  of  the  assassins  at 
Djelfa  had  been  a  necessary  though  a  bold  act.  "  You 
have  done  a  hazardous  thing,"  had  said  the  Bishop, 
and  de  Sonis  replied,  "I  know  it,  but  I  also  know 
the  Arabs.  If  I  had  not  acted  vigorously  yesterday, 
they  would  have  begun  again  to-day.  My  duty  is 
to  preserve  the  good  by  terrifying  the  bad."  He  sent, 
however,  a  careful  report  of  the  whole  transaction  to 
the  Military  Governor,  who  approved  of  the  act,  but 
wished  it  to  be  unknown.  The  Paris  papers,  however, 
took  it  up,  and  made  such  capital  out  of  it,  that 
Pelissier  threw  over  de  Sonis  and  ordered  his  recall ! 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  scruple  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  in  1845  had  smoked  to  death  in  a  cave 
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1,150  Arabs  without  mercy !  But  de  Sonis  obeyed 
without  a  word,  and  left  Laghouat,  to  the  despair  of 
the  whole  place,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1861,  after  being 
there  only  six  months.  The  only  thing  he  said  was: 
"  I  expected  it ;  but  it  is  hard.  Those  gentlemen  at 
Algiers  know,  however,  very  well  that  I  journey  at 
my  own  expense  ! " 

Arrived  at  Algiers,  he  was  pressed  to  ask  for  an 
audience  of  the  Governor  General,  and  to  explain 
matters ;  but  he  refused  from  a  spirit  of  discipline. 
"  Military  obedience,"  he  said,  "  does  not  reason."  His 
orders  were  to  return  to  his  regiment  at  Mascara,  and 
accordingly  he  embarked  from  Algiers  to  Oran  for 
that  place.  Poor  Madame  de  Sonis  suffered  terribly 
during  this  journey,  and  soon  after  gave  birth  to  a 
little  girl,  whom  they  called  Martha-Carmel,  having 
been  born  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  seemed  to  M.  de  Sonis 
that  Our  Lady  had  sent  him  this  child  to  be  an  angel 
of  consolation  to  them  both  in  their  unmerited  dis- 
grace. But  in  the  meantime  public  opinion  through- 
out the  army  was  very  strong  in  favour  of  de  Sonis, 
and  when  they  heard  the  reason  for  his  dismissal 
they  were  still  more  indignant.  All  the  officers  at 
Oran  and  Algiers  had  received  him  on  his  return 
with  marked  attentions,  and  the  Marshal  himself  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  step  he  had  taken  towards 
one  who  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  service.  He  invited  him  to 
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one  of  his  receptions;  but  de  Sonis  politely  refused, 
adding  that,  if  it  were  an  order,  he  would,  of  course, 
obey.  Pelissier  had  sense  enough  to  understand ;  and 
finally  yielded  and  sent  for  him  privately.  "Com- 
mander," he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand,  "  forget 
what  has  passed.  You  are  a  man  who  knows  his  duty 
and  practises  it."  He  did  still  more  ;  for  he  appointed 
him  soon  after  Commandant  of  the  Circle  of  Saida, 
by  way  of  reparation. 

Saida,  a  little  new  town  in  the  Province  of  Oran, 
built  in  1854  to  the  south  of  Mascara,  promised  to 
be  an  agreeable  station.  Its  name  signified  "  Happy," 
and  de  Sonis  accepted  it  as  a  good  omen.  "  Our 
house,"  Madame  de  Sonis  writes,  "  was  a  good  one, 
built  outside  the  barracks,  with  a  large  garden.  We 
lived  there  in  an  almost  complete  solitude,  only  seeing 
the  officers  and  the  Cure,  M.  Lacombe,  whose  Mass 
my  husband  served  daily.  We  had  the  consolation 
of  receiving  Mgr.  Pavy,  who  came  here  for  a  Con- 
firmation. 

"  The  arrival  of  M.  de  Sonis  and  his  family  at 
Saida,"  wrote  the  Cure,  "  was  the  religious  resurrection 
of  my  parish.  He  came  to  see  me  directly,  and  never 
missed  the  daily  Mass.  He  wished  to  go  to  Communion 
every  time ;  but  I,  knowing  the  scornful  and  bad  tone 
of  the  Garrison  by  bitter  experience,  advised  him  to 
communicate  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  have 
always  regretted  this  since,  not  only  for  having  de- 
prived this  noble  soul  of  more  frequent  Eucharistic 
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joys,  but  also  for  having  robbed  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  of  more  intimate  union  with  one  who  was 
more  holy  than  any  soul  I  have  ever  known.  It  was 
a  great  joy  to  me,"  he  added,  "when,  following  the 
example  of  the  Commandant  and  all  his  family,  I 
saw  the  soldiers  and  the  colonists  with  their  wives 
once  more  find  their  way  to  the  church,  which  they 
very  soon  filled  to  overflowing.  The  presence  of  M. 
de  Sonis  was  better  than  a  mission ! " 

We  may  imagine  that  this  new  regime  did  not  suit 
the  free-thinkers  and  evil-livers,  who  had  hitherto 
reigned  supreme.  De  Sonis  was  inflexible  in  repres- 
sing excesses  of  all  sorts,  and  it  was  even  feared  that 
he  would  be  recalled  from  Saida,  as  he  had  been  from 
Laghouat,  for  simply  doing  his  duty.  But  he  disre- 
garded all  the  denunciations  of  his  enemies,  and  for- 
tunately was  able  to  throw  such  light  on  certain 
disgraceful  proceedings,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Algiers  supported  him  in  every  particular,  and  punished 
the  guilty  parties. 

His  reputation  among  the  Arabs  of  the  "really 
just  man,"  which  had  followed  him  from  Tenez  and 
Laghouat,  at  once  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  native  population.  He  visited  them  in  their 
tents,  judged  their  causes  and  administered  justice  im- 
partially to  all.  One  day  an  Arab,  richly  dressed, 
came  to  him  and  asked  for  the  post  of  Caid,  which 
is  a  function  greatly  coveted  by  ambitious  Mussulmen. 
Finding  that  his  request  was  not  very  favourably  received 
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by  the  Governor,  he  suddenly  lifted  his  burnous,  and 
pointed  to  a  large  bag  of  five-franc  pieces  with  a 
significant  smile.  De  Sonis  bounded  from  his  chair, 
called  his  guard  and  ordered  them  to  take  the  Arab 
and  put  him  in  prison  for  a  fortnight,  "  for  having  in- 
sulted the  Commandant."  This  act,  which  was  instantly 
known  among  the  tribes  with  the  reason  for  it,  made 
an  immense  impression.  "  This  extraordinary  man  is 
incorruptible ! "  they  exclaimed,  and  venerated  him  in 
proportion. 

He  showed  the  same  inflexible  justice  to  great  and 
small.  An  officer  of  high  birth  took  advantage  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Commandant  to  organise 
an  ostrich  hunt,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Arab 
horsemen  were  employed.  A  great  circle  is  made 
around  the  birds,  which  is  narrowed  by  degrees,  and 
the  poor  ostriches  thus  imprisoned  are  shot  or  knocked 
down,  while  those  who  escape  and  fly  towards  the 
desert,  are  pursued  by  the  horsemen  till  they  drop 
from  fatigue.  A  great  many  horses  were  killed  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  French  officer  decreed  that 
those  whose  animals  had  survived  should  club  together 
to  replace  the  horses  which  had  died.  This  was  an 
iniquitous  proposal,  for  the  value  of  the  ostriches  killed 
would  more  than  have  compensated  for  the  Arab 
horses. 

No  sooner  was  de  Sonis's  return  known  than  the 
Arabs  flew  to  him  to  demand  justice.  Having  heard 
the  whole  case,  M.  de  Sonis  sent  for  the  officer,  and 
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said :  "  Sir,  I  give  you  your  choice  of  two  things :  either 
you  will  draw  up  a  true  and  official  report  of  your 
proceedings  in  this  matter,  which  I  will  myself  for- 
ward to  the  General;  or  you  will  go  yourself  with 
my  Arab  interpreter,  find  the  horsemen  whom  you 
engaged  for  this  ostrich  hunt,  and  tell  them  that  you 
come,  by  my  orders  and  in  my  name,  to  make  amends 
to  them  for  the  loss  they  have  incurred  through  you, 
by  paying  each  Arab,  on  the  spot,  the  price  of  the 
horse  he  has  lost.  Which  course  do  you  choose  ? " 
The  haughty  officer  bowed  in  silence ;  he  preferred 
to  pay  for  his  amusement,  rather  than  lose  his  reputa- 
tion and  perhaps  worse.  When  the  Arabs  saw  him 
come  in  person  to  make  them  this  act  of  reparation, 
they  were  more  loud  than  ever  in  their  praises  of 
the  great  Marabout  des  Boumis,  whose  name  is  still 
legendary  among  the  tribes. 

The  death  of  a  little  girl,  Marie  Therese,  in  France, 
far  from  her  parents,  and  the  birth  of  another  son, 
Marie  Joseph,  in  May,  1863,  brought  to  their  home 
that  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy  of  which  the  life  of 
M.  and  Madame  Sonis  was  composed.  But  both 
seemed  to  lift  their  souls  nearer  to  God.  Writing 
to  M.  Henri  Lamy  on  the  28th  of  July,  1863,  he 
says : 

"  My  life  is  indeed  a  strange  one ;  and  I  some- 
times fear  the  justice  of  God  from  having  experienced 
so  much  of  His  mercy.  God  has  allowed  me  to  see 
so  clearly  into  the  things  of  the  other  world,  and  He 
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has  given  me  such  lights,  that  if  I  do  not  follow 
them  I  shall  he  guilty  indeed.  I  envy  you  being 
able  to  make  a  retreat.  I  am  always  on  the  move, 
alas !  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  recollect  myself  a  little  and 
have  a  little  short  time  of  silence  with  my  God." 

About  this  time,  a  Bill  debated  in  the  Senate 
and  voted  in  the  middle  of  April,  1863,  had  decreed 
that  "  the  Arab  tribes  should  be  considered  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  they  occupied!'  "Algeria,"  wrote 
the  Emperor  to  Marshal  Pelissier,  "  is  not  so  much 
a  French  colony  as  an  Arab  kingdom.  The  natives 
have  as  much  right  to  my  protection  as  the  colonists, 
and  I  am  as  real  an  Emperor  of  the  Arabs  as  of 
the  French." 

However  unwise  and  imprudent  such  an  announce- 
ment may  have  been,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  decree,  and  to  begin  by  making  a  repartition  of 
the  Arab  territory.  M.  de  Sonis  was  chosen  for  the 
difficult  task,  and  was  ordered  in  October  to  go  to 
the  division  of  Mostaganem  for  this  purpose.  He 
wrote  from  there  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1864 : 
"  Here  I  have  been  working  like  a  Turk  for  five 
months  at  this  arduous  task.  What  will  become  of 
me  afterwards  ?  Shall  I  be  sent  back  to  Saida  ?  or 
where  ?  But  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  I 
am  in  a  good  school  for  breaking  my  will  and  my 
tastes,  though  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  very  well  in 
this ! "  The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  a  real 
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sorrow  to  him,  though  one  which  he  had  to  bear 
alone.  "  This  country  is  too  new  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  great  things  or  great  names,"  he  writes ; 
"and  yet  we  are  the  last  testimony  of  the  glory  of 
our  kings.  Oh,  when  one  is  saddened  by  these 
thoughts,  how  needful  it  is  to  look  upwards  !  That 
is,  in  truth,  the  only  consolation  one  has  in  this 
sad  world." 

Before  the  work  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Arab 
lands  was  completed,  a  bloody  insurrection  was  the 
result  of  the  new  decree,  which  had  roused  all  the 
old  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs.  The  Ouled-Sidi-Chiekh 
tribe  were  the  first  to  revolt;  Colonel  Beaupretre, 
who  had  been  sent  to  subdue  them,  was  assassinated, 
being  betrayed  by  his  Arab  guard;  his  soldiers  were 
massacred,  and  a  "  holy  war "  declared  throughout 
the  "Tell,"  or  Little  Kabylia.  De  Sonis  wrote:  "I 
expect  every  moment  to  be  sent  for  to  start  again 
on  active  service.  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
already  on  the  march,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to 
remain  to  finish  a  work  here  which  they  think  may 
have  some  value." 

On  the  21st  of  June  a  fresh  domestic  sorrow  came 
upon  him,  which  he  describes  in  the  following  letter : 

"  My  dear  Henry, 

Pray  for  me  and  my  poor  wife.  Our  dear  little  Martha- 
Carmel  died  on  the  15th  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  diptheria.  The  poor  child,  who  was  really  the  pearl  of 
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our  family,  said  :  '  I  want  to  go  to  heaven  I '  She  died 
while  calling  on  her  mother  and  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  Crucifix  on  her  little  bed.  The  chalice  is  very 
bitter,  but  we  must  drink  it  bravely,  and  bless  the 
Hand  which  strikes  us." 

Later  on,  his  grief  is  softened  by  the  thought  of 
"  the  joys  with  which  my  darling  is  now  overflow- 
ing, forming  one  of  the  little  pearls  of  the  crown  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  If  our  tears  still  fall  on 
this  earth,  our  hearts  cry  out :  Sursum  corda  ! "  He 
adds  :  "  Ah,  how  all  is  vanity  save  the  love  and  service 
of  God !  I  know  well  how  poor  and  miserable  a 
creature  I  am ;  but  God  has  given  me  the  grace  to 
attach  myself  more  and  more  to  Him.  In  Him  alone 
do  I  find  consolation ;  in  Him  the  only  real  joys. 
He  alone  can  fill  our  hearts.  More  and  more,  then, 
may  we  be  all  His  ! " 

But  the  insurrection  in  Algeria  had  become  more 
and  more  serious,  and  had  spread  to  Aumale  and 
Se*tif  and  the  Province  of  Constantine,  and  every- 
where the  French  troops  had  been  defeated  by 
superior  numbers.  Marshal  Pelissier  had  died.  Mac- 
Mahon  had  succeeded  him,  and  determined  on  a 
vigorous  winter  campaign,  of  which  de  Sonis  and 
his  regiment  were  to  form  a  part.  He  wrote  on 
this  occasion :  "  I  have  decided  to  send  back  my 
wife  and  children  to  France.  Madame  de  Sonis  is 
again  expecting  her  confinement,  which  makes  this 
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separation  still  more  bitter.  We  made  it  over  the 
grave  of  our  child.  We  kissed  the  stone  together  and 
then  parted ;  she  to  embark,  and  I  to  start  im- 
mediately for  the  south.  Our  hearts  were  very  full, 
but  our  Lord  helped  us  to  bear  the  burden."  He 
adds :  "  The  horrible  massacres  of  our  troops  during 
this  last  month  made  me  think  seriously  of  receiving 
my  viaticum  before  starting.  I  have  had  that  con- 
solation, and  am  ready  to  be  buried  for  all  eternity. 
But  I  have  placed  myself  unconditionally  in  the 
hands  of  God,  Who  has  always  been  so  good  to  me, 
and,  borne  in  the  arms  of  His  Providence,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  start." 

The  first  thing  which  met  the  eyes  of  his  troops  and 
himself  was  the  terrible  battle-field  of  Aiouinet,  where 
Colonel  Beaupretre  and  his  corps  had  been  mas- 
sacred. The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  had  been  left 
unburied  to  the  vultures  and  the  jackals,  and  the 
stench  was  horrible  and  suffocating.  The  order  was 
given  to  the  troops  to  cover  their  poor  mangled  remains 
with  sand ;  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  begin ; 
upon  which  de  Sonis  seized  a  spade  and  began  him- 
self digging  the  graves.  The  soldiers  hastened  to 
follow  his  example,  and  to  bury  their  unhappy 
comrades.  De  Sonis  wrote  to  Pere  de  Bouchaud: 

"We  came  upon  this  field  of  death  and  found  that 
the  poor  fellows  had  fallen  in  a  square.  Their  hands 
were  clenched  as  in  agony ;  it  was  a  terrible  sight, 
this  attitude  of  despair,  and  a  great  lesson  !  Some 
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had  still  flesh  on  their  faces ;  others  were  mummified 
by  the  sun.  The  impression  on  the  army  was  very 
great.  They  were  all  buried  in  a  common  grave ;  but, 
alas !  as  usual,  there  was  no  priest  in  this  great  army 
of  Christians  to  bless  the  tomb  ! " 

To  another  friend  he  writes : 

"We  have  literally  marched  day  after  day  over 
human  remains.  One  day  we  had  to  bury  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  our  poor  fellows,  massacred  by  the  Arabs. 
Amongst  them  were  some  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  own  regiment,  and  I  discovered  among  others  all 
that  remained  of  a  very  smart  young  officer,  which 
had  not  been  devoured  by  the  jackals.  I  saw  this 
body  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  minute  care ; 
— but  his  soul,  what  had  become  of  it  ?  Yes,  we  are 
souls,  and  it  is  of  them  we  have  to  think  !  .  .  .  .  This 
morning,  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  I  was  reading 
my  Mass  in  my  tent,  and  I  found  in  the  Gospel  these 
words  addressed  to  the  great  precursor :  Tu  qui  es  ? 
'  Who  art  thou  ? '  I  could  not  help  addressing  these 
words  to  myself  and  going  back  to  the  days  of  my 
childhood  and  youth  until  now,  always  preserved  and 
guided  by  the  good  God.  What  am  I  to  have  been 
the  object  of  so  many  graces  ?  to  have  been  preserved 
from  so  many  dangers  ?  to  have  been  raised  up  after 
so  many  falls  ?  What  are  we  all,  in  fact,  but  souls 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  Blood  of  God.  We  are 
not  only  dust  and  ashes ;  we  are  something  grander, — 
for  we  are  immortal  souls  ! " 
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The  expedition  directed  by  General  Yusuf,  with 
Ain-Mahdi  as  a  centre  of  operations  and  Laghouat  as 
a  magazine,  had  been  not  only  a  series  of  skirmishes, 
but  also  a  continual  fight  against  the  privations  of  the 
desert.  "  What  a  man  that  de  Sonis  is  ! "  exclaimed 
at  that  time  his  Colonel,  the  future  General  Marmier. 
"  And  what  a  determined  Christian !  We  often  had 
nothing  but  dead  horses  to  eat  during  our  expeditions ; 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  never  would  touch  meat  on 
Fridays.  He  is  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the 
army ! "  Forgetting  his  own  privations,  de  Sonis 
wrote : 

"  The  army  has  suffered  very  much  during  this 
campaign.  As  for  me  I  have  no  merits,  for  Our  Lord 
has  been  as  tender  to  me  as  a  Father.  Cold,  wet, 
wind,  snow,  after  a  broiling  sun,  bad  biscuit  in  place 
of  bread,  muddy  water  in  the  '  r'dirs,'  brackish  water 
in  the  wells, — all  this  has  not  affected  my  health  in 
the  least,  so  that  I  have  had  no  merit  in  tiding  over 
these  miseries.  If  I  wanted  to  strengthen  my  faith 
in  the  supernatural,  I  should  only  have  to  think  of 
the  goodness  of  God  towards  myself." 

During  these  days  of  fatigue  and  privation  his  wife 
had  presented  him  with  another  son,  whom  he  called 
John,  and  who,  hereafter,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
was  to  share  the  cross  of  infirmity  with  his  father. 

"  My  wife  is  full  of  courage,"  he  wrote.  "  She  is 
closely  united  with  God,  and  is  to  me  a  great  example 
and  consolation.  The  affection  which  we  had  for  one 
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another,  and  which  you  used  so  often  to  admire  at 
Limoges,  has  only  strengthened  with  our  advancing 
years.  It  was  founded  upon  God,  Who  has  deigned  to 
help  our  union  more  and  more." 

It  was  a  like  marriage  and  one  equally  in  accordance 
with  M.  de  Sonis's  views,  that  his  brother  Theobald 
had  just  contracted  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chiseuil. 
From  his  bivouac  of  El-Menia,  de  Sonis  wrote  these 
words  to  his  new  sister-in-law : 

"  I  have  just  heard,  my  dear  sister,  in  my  camp  in 
the  south  of  Algeria,  of  your  union  with  my  brother. 
To  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  at  all  the  joys  and 
graces  which  you  bring  with  you  to  cheer  his  home, 
and  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  you  by  God, 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  you.  You  will  let  me, 
then,  simply  unite  myself  with  you  in  a  common 
prayer  to  Him  who  has  made  you  my  sister,  to  thank 
Him  for  having  thus  united  two  souls  so  well  fitted 
to  love  and  to  understand  each  other.  I  thank  you 
beforehand  for  all  the  happiness  you  will  bring  to  my 
brother.  To  say  that  he  is  half  of  myself  will  not  sur- 
prise you.  He  will  tell  you  that  we  have  never  had 
but  one  heart  and  one  mind  ;  but  in  this  heart,  it  is  the 
place  of  God  which  I  recommend  to  your  faith.  That 
is  the  great  object  of  my  solicitude  for  my  much  loved 
brother.  Adieu,  my  dear  sister.  My  position  as  a 
soldier  in  a  rough  campaign  will  plead  my  excuse  for 
these  few  lines,  scribbled  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
Before  taking  leave  of  you,  allow  me,  as  a  Christian, 
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to  recommend  myself  and  those  dear  to  me  to  your 
prayers." 

The  life  of  de  Sonis  in  the  camp  was,  as  usual, 
that  of  an  apostle.  Pere  de  Bouchaud  had  recom- 
mended to  him  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  who  was 
making  the  campaign  with  him,  and  whose  mother 
was  anxious  about  him.  De  Sonis  wrote  at  once  to 
the  latter : 

"  I  had  hardly  read  Pere  Bouchaud's  letter  when 
I  went  to  enquire  after  your  young  son,  Madame 
whom  I  found  in  his  little  tent.  We  soon  made 
acquaintance,  and  I  brought  him  into  my  tent, 
which  is  rather  larger  than  his,  and  gave  him  materials 
to  write  to  you.  Your  child  is  so  interesting,  Madame, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  becoming  attached  to 
him.  After  a  few  days,  we  were  like  old  friends, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  I  scolded  him  several  times 
for  not  having  come  to  me,  when  I  would  so  willingly 
have  placed  myself  at  his  disposal.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  add,  Madame,  that  I  went  straight  to  the 
point  with  him,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary 
as  we  are  in  a  campaign  where  a  ball  may  touch 
the  life  of  any  one  of  us  at  any  moment?  I  was 
delighted  to  find  in  him  a  real  lively  faith,  and  it 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  I  may 
have  helped  him  a  little  to  increase  it.  We  made 
our  examination  of  conscience  together,  and  when 
we  arrived  at  Saida,  it  was  with  a  promise  on  his 
part  to  get  rid  of  a  little  coldness  and  tepidity 
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which  had  slipped  into  his  religious  life,  and  to 
devote  himself  henceforth  frankly  to  the  service  of 
God.  I  did  not  ask  less  of  him,  Madame ;  and  he 
is  now  enrolled  in  that  little  band  of  Christians  of 
which  I  am  one,  and  which  is  already  remarked  in 
the  army,  to  the  great  despair  of  the  impious.  That 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  for  it  is  from  their  colleges  that  we  get  the 
greatest  number  of  our  best  recruits.  We  try  to 
become  good  Christians,  like  our  fathers  in  the  faith, 
and  I  know  more  than  one  whose  life  may  be  pro- 
posed as  a  model  to  your  dear  boy." 

De  Sonis  never  lost  sight  of  this  soul.  He  re- 
commended him  to  his  Captain,  Vicomte  de  Lignieres, 
"  a  man  both  distinguished  and  a  Christian."  Very 
soon,  at  his  request,  he  was  made  a  sub-officer  in  his 
own  regiment.  When  he  returned  to  Saida,  he  got 
leave  for  him  to  pass  a  week  in  his  home,  on  which 
occasion  he  wrote  again  to  his  mother : 

"While  I  am  writing,  your  son  Peter  is  sitting  by 
me,  which  is  a  real  pleasure  to  us  both.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  go  together  to  Mass,  and  he  has  promised  me 
not  to  leave  Saida  without  our  having  gone  to  Holy 
Communion  together.  I  feel  sure,  Madame,  that  this 
will  be  a  great  consolation  to  you,  and  prove  to  you 
what  a  good  father  and  protector  we  have  in  St.  Joseph. 
To  him  I  have  committed  the  important  work  of  the 
thorough  conversion  of  our  Peter ;  and  by  this  I  mean 
the  entire  gift  of  himself  and  of  his  soul  to  Jesus 
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Christ  and  His  Church.  That  is  what  I  wish  for 
him,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  of  ambition  for  his  soul. 
I  long  to  see  him  raise  himself  to  those  higher  regions 
of  thought,  where  the  truth  is,  and  where  it  is  such 
a  comfort  to  live.  Tell  your  dear  boy,  then,  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  him  to  do  things  by  halves.  You 
have,  I  think,  a  special  grace  for  touching  the  heart 
of  your  son,  as  he  has  a  tender  devotion  for  you.  I 
do  not  doubt,  then,  that  your  advice  and  your  prayers 
will  be  blessed  by  God.  As  for  myself,  you  need  not 
fear  but  that  I  shall  give  myself  heart  and  soul  to 
this  work.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  me  to  see  the  tree  of 
faith  growing  in  the  army,  where  at  first  it  was  such 
a  feeble  shoot.  By  loving  one  another  and  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  we  begin  to  form  a 
strong  body,  with  which  the  evil-disposed  have  to 
reckon.  May  our  Lord  do  the  rest ;  for  it  is  only  for 
Him  and  for  His  Church  that  we  labour." 

At  the  end  of  December,  the  campaign  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  General  Yusuf  could  report  to  the  Governor- 
General  that  all  the  tribes  had  submitted,  and  that 
the  whole  region  of  the  Tell  was  pacified.  But  de 
Sonis  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  result.  He 
wrote  : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  tribes  have  sent  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  repression  has  been  so  weak  that  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  begin  again  in  the  spring.  The 
insurrection  has  lasted  from  April  to  December,  has 
greatly  compromised  the  interests  of  our  colonists,  and 
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merged  the  whole  civil  authority  into  the  military  one. 
I  think  I  shall  be  ordered  to  take  back  my  command 
at  Saida  before  Christmas,  but  shall  find  myself  alone 
there,  where  J  was  before  so  happy  with  my  wife  and 
children.  The  remembrance  of  my  poor  little  Martha 
never  leaves  me.  I  know  she  is  in  Heaven  ;  but  the 
faith  which  makes  me  look  upwards  does  not  prevent 
my  turning  my  eyes  downwards  to  the  little  stone 
beneath  which  my  darling  lies  buried.  .  .  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  keep  Christmas  this  year  as  a 
Christian.  I  have  fasted  too  long  from  the  Eucharis- 
tic  Food,  and  I  am  longing  to  resume  my  old  habits, 
for  God  treats  me  as  a  spoiled  child.  I  will  be  sure 
and  remember  you  at  the  holy  altar,  and  trust  you 
will  not  forget  me." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865  De  Sonis 
accordingly  resumed  the  command  at  Saida.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  in  the  following  year,  Napoleon  III. 
landed  at  Algiers,  and  began  that  solemn  visit  to 
Algeria,  during  which  he  gave  full  vent  to  the  chime- 
rical illusions  of  his  youth.  Wishing  to  be  put  in 
personal  relations  with  the  Arabs,  he  asked  Marshal 
Macmahon  to  give  him  an  officer  who  knew  the 
country  and  the  people  thoroughly,  and  who  could  be 
attached  to  his  person  during  his  stay  in  Africa. 
Every  one  thought  of  de  Sonis,  whom  the  Emperor 
had  remarked  at  the  head  of  his  Spahis,  in  all  the 
military  fetes  given  in  his  honour.  But,  before  bring- 
ing him  to  the  Emperor,  Macmahon  spoke  to  de  Sonis 
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himself,  who  courteously  but  firmly  refused.  His 
political  feelings  and  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  to- 
wards the  Holy  See  at  that  time  would  not  permit 
him  to  appear  as  one  of  his  personal  .escort.  This 
refusal  astonished  everybody ;  and  de  Sonis  lost  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  promoting  his  personal  in- 
terests; but  he  kept  his  conscience  and  his  fidelity. 
"  Yes,"  he  wrote  at  that  time,  "  I  feel  I  have  been 
faithful  to  my  God,  to  my  princes  and  to  the  Church. 
I  am  faithful,  too,  to  my  friends,  for  they  would  not 
be  such  if  they  were  not  first  the  friends  of  Our  Lord. 
Every  day  I  feel  also  a  stronger  love  for  the  Church ; 
and  the  hatred  which  her  cruel  enemies  bear  towards 
her  at  this  moment  only  strengthens  and  deepens  my 
affection." 

In  June,  1865,  de  Sonis  was  promoted  to  be 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  1st  Spahis,  without,  however^ 
giving  up  the  command  at  Saida.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, to  be '  able  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  with 
his  family  in  France,  and  started  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  he  got  to  Oran,  he  found  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Macmahon  Commandant  of  the  troops  in 
the  south  of  Algeria,  whose  base  of  operations  was  his 
old  station  of  Laghouat.  "  It  is  a  very  flattering  and 
excellent  appointment,"  he  wrote,  "  but  it  has  been  a 
great  blow  to  me  to  have  to  give  up  my  holiday  with 
all  I  love !  But  I  must  have  courage  and  say  with 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  Fiat !  " 

Thus  complete  reparation  was  made  to  him,  to  the 
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great  satisfaction  of  the  army.  Laghouat  was  not 
only  given  back  to  him,  but  he  returned  to  it  with 
increased  honours  and  at  a  moment  when  his  great 
military  talents  would  be  called  into  play  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  whole  country.  He 
started,  therefore,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in 
France.  "  I  live  a  most  isolated  and  solitary  life,"  he 
wrote ;  "  and  Holy  Writ  has  said,  '  Vce  soli  ! '  But 
in  God  is  my  trust.  All  for  God !  There  alone  can 
I  still  the  sufferings  of  my  heart,  or  satisfy  my  long- 
ings for  love,  for  the  Infinite  is  the  object  and  end  of 
it  all." 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    METLILI.      AN    EXPEDITION    IN 
THE    DESERT. 

1865-1866. 

IT  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1865,  that  Colonel 
de  Sonis  returned  to  that  town  of  Laghouat  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  in  1861.  Late  events 
had  fully  justified  his  forebodings,  the  insurrection 
having  broken  out  in  every  direction,  while  villages 
had  been  pillaged,  the  French  colonists  massacred, 
and  universal  terror  prevailed.  De  Sonis,  in  fact,  had 
been  sent  to  Laghouat  to  bring  back  peace  and 
security  to  the  country  at  whatever  cost.  The  most 
important  of  the  rebel  tribes,  the  Ouled-Sidi-Cheikh, 
had  then  at  their  head  a  young  man  of  twenty,  Si- 
Hamed-ben-Namza,  whose  hatred  was  guided  by  a  real 
warrior,  his  uncle,  Si-Lalla,  a  man  whose  courage, 
ability,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  made 
him  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  the  French  troops. 
Around  them  were  grouped  all  those  whom  the  in- 
extinguishable fanaticism  of  Islam  had  roused  to  fury, 
owing  to  the  preaching  of  certain  of  their  Marabouts, 
who  were  continually  exciting  them  to  what  they 
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called  a  "  holy  war,"  to  drive  the  hatred  "  Giaours " 
from  the  land. 

M.  de  Sonis  at  once  took  the  offensive.  He  had 
gathered  round  Laghouat  nearly  2,000  camels  to  act 
as  transports  for  the  luggage,  provisions,  and  water 
of  the  troops,  and  formed  his  camp  just  outside  the 
oasis  of  Laghouat.  An  officer  describes  it  as  follows : 

"  Having  no  wood  of  which  to  construct  barracks, 
our  men  made  bricks  of  sand,  burnt  in  the  sun,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and,  in  an  extraordinarily 
short  time,  a  multitude  of  huts  were  built,  each  and 
all  according  to  the  taste  of  the  men.  One  erected  a 
chalet ;  another  a  tower ;  a  third  a  minaret,  and  so 
on.  Everything  came  into  play ;  the  old  biscuit  tins 
made  window  frames;  verandahs  and  blinds  were  formed 
of  the  reeds  of  the  country.  Each  corps  had  its  little 
street,  its  officers'  quarters.  The  whole  camp  was 
healthy  and  beautifully  clean.  The  troops  were 
bright  and  gay,  and  a  quantity  of  tame  gazelles 
played  amidst  the  huts,  and  were  great  pets  with  the 
men."  * 

The  moveable  column  which  was  to  take  part  in 
this  expedition  was  composed  of  the  12th  battalion  of 
Infantry,  a  battalion  of  Zouaves,  a  squadron  of 
mounted  Infantry,  and  two  pieces  of  Artillery,  with 
some  Spahis  and  infirmarians.  The  "  Groum "  num- 
bered six  hundred  horsemen.  That  corps,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  Arab  contingent,  which  each  tribe 

*  Charles  Legarde,   A  Walk  in  the  Sahara,  p.  110. 
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is  bound  to  furnish  to  the  French  army.  They  render 
invaluable  services  by  their  quickness,  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  their  extraordinary 
sagacity.  M.  de  Sonis  had  won  not  only  their  esteem 
and  their  confidence,  but  also,  which  is  more  rare, 
their  fidelity.  He  could  always  reckon  upon  them. 

The  campaign  began  in  the  autumn,  and  till  Decem- 
ber they  were  employed  in  various  small  expeditions 
against  hostile  tribes  and  in  enforcing  their  submission. 
But  on  their  return  to  Laghouat  they  heard  that  the 
chief  of  the  Ouled-Sidi-Cheikh  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Metlili,  and  that  the  insurgents  had  made  a 
raid  on  a  friendly  tribe,  carrying  off  their  camels  and 
flocks.  M.  de  Sonis  determined  to  march  at  once  to 
Metlili,  which  is  a  place  fifty  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Laghouat  at  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  French  colony. 
There  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  January ;  but  only  to  find 
that  Si-Lalla  had  already  evacuated  the  place,  carrying 
off  an  immense  amount  of  booty,  with  the  flocks  and 
camels  of  the  Chambaa.  Very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Goum  was  sent  to  try  and  overtake  the  hostile 
column.  Very  soon  a  sharp  firing  was  heard,  and  a 
wounded  Arab  came  to  report  that  the  enemy  were 
found  by  the  rocks  which  lined  the  ravine  of  Sidi- 
Cheikh.  Peace  had  been  offered  them  on  condition 
that  the  flocks  were  given  back,  to  which  the  answer 
had  been  a  vigorous  fire.  The  Captain  sent,  there- 
fore, for  reinforcements,  and  was  about  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  valley  of  Oued-Macekel,  at  a  little 
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village   surrounded   with    palms,   through    which    the 
enemy  must  pass  if  de  Sonis  attacked  them  in  front. 

De  Sonis  at  once  started  with  his  cavalry,  two 
companies  of  Infantry  and  one  of  Zouaves,  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  march  discovered  the  insur- 
gents on  the  heights  above  the  valley.  The  Infantry 
instantly  prepared  to  scramble  up  the  rocks  on  hands 
and  feet,  as  skirmishers,  and  managed  to  dislodge  the 
hostile  troops  before  they  had  had  time  to  prepare 
for  this  attack  from  behind,  the  Cavalry  having  at 
the  same  time  made  a  charge  in  front.  Then  began 
a  pursuit  from  rock  to  rock.  To  the  left  de  Sonis 
perceived  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  carrying  off  the 
flocks,  and  instantly  sent  his  Cavalry  in  pursuit.  The 
insurgents,  however,  thinking  themselves  safe  amidst 
rocks  which  were  inaccessible  for  horses,  mocked  at 
their  approach.  De  Sonis  made  his  men  dismount, 
leaving  only  a  few  to  guard  the  horses,  and  at  once 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.  This  move  was  so 
successful  that  the  insurgents  fled  in  every  direction, 
abandoning  their  flocks  and  herds.  It  was  a  regular 
sauve  qui  pent,  and  very  soon  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops  reassembled,  and  they  returned  victoriously  to 
Metlili  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Goum  had  arrived  an  hour  before.  They  brought 
back  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  sheep, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  camels  and  fifty-eight  donkeys. 
The  French  column  had  five  thousand  sheep,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  camels,  and  forty-eight  donkeys ; 
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while  they  had  had  no  deaths  among  their  men,  and 
only  a  few  wounded,  thanks  to  the  precaution  de  Sonis 
had  taken  in  making  them  dismount.  The  Gouni, 
who  had  remained  on  horseback,  had  had  a  good  many 
men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  a  large  number  of 
horses. 

M.  de  Sonis  remained  at  Metlili  from  the  llth  to 
the  19th  of  January.  It  is  a  poor  little  place,  built 
in  a  sandy  ravine,  and  surrounded  with  rugged  cliffs, 
which  serve  as  ramparts,  while  the  interior  is  com- 
posed of  dirty,  tortuous  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  inhabi- 
ted by  a  nomad  tribe  called  Chambaa,  who  are  owners 
of  the  oasis.  M.  de  Sonis  imposed  a  fine  of  100,000 
francs  on  the  inhabitants,  and  assembling  them  in  the 
mosque,  gave  them  new  Caids  to  replace  those  who  had 
passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Laghouat,  which  he  reached  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1866.  He  had  insisted  that  the  negro  slaves  he  had 
found,  as  well  as  the  negresses,  should  at  once  be 
freed,  and  brought  a  number  of  them  back  to  Laghouat, 
where  they  were  instructed  and  baptised,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  respectable  houses.  He  had  also 
found  in  one  of  the  tents  of  the  enemy  10,000  Spanish 
douros,  or  about  50,000  francs.  One  of  his  Arab 
officers  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  money.  "  Why,  pay  it  into  the  Treasury,  of 
course,"  was  his  reply.  The  Arab  was  very  much  as- 
tonished and  said :  "  But  the  Treasury  is  rich.  France 
spends  10,000  francs  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
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these  troops.  She  does  not  need  this  money,  which  is, 
after  all,  your  own  booty ;  and  with  your  household 

expenses "  De  Sonis  interrupted  him  with  an 

energetic  "  Never  !  "  and  then  added  :  "  After  all,  what 
is  all  this  worth  ?  Shall  I  not  one  day  have  to  go 
naked  into  my  grave  ?  " 

This  expedition  of  three  months  is  only  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Sonis  in  a  letter  of  a  few  lines  to  a  friend : 

"  I  live  a  regular  Bohemian  life,  which  makes  me 
grow  old,  but  does  not  exhaust  my  health,  nor,  I  hope, 
my  soul.  I  have  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  three  months, 
and  have  been  continually  in  the  saddle  with  my 
little  column  of  1,700  men,  who  are  really  excellent 
troops.  I  have  had  a  very  successful  expedition  lately 
to  Metlili,  in  which  I  lost  very  few  men,  and  have 
insured  the  submission  of  all  the  tribes  to  the  east. 
Our  troops  have  never  before  gone  so  far  south." 

The  campaign  being  at  an  end,  M.  de  Sonis  went 
to  Algiers  for  a  few  days  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
children,  and  settle  them  once  more  at  Laghouat. 
"  All  along  the  road,"  writes  Madame  de  Sonis,  "  we 
had  proofs  of  the  passage  of  the  insurgents.  The 
caravansaries  had  all  been  pillaged,  many  of  their 
owners  killed,  and  one  young  French  girl  carried  off 
to  the  desert.  We  halted  in  the  midst  of  ruins, 
and  our  beds  consisted  of  boards  laid  upon  biscuit 
tins.  The  owners  of  these  so-called  inns,  who  had 
only  returned  during  the  last  few  days,  seemed  very 
anxious,  and  no  wonder." 
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In  truth,  the  enemy  was  only  temporarily  disarmed, 
and  M.  de  Sonis  was  destined  to  make  but  a  short 
stay  with  his  family  at  Laghouat.  He  began  at  once 
making  his  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign  in  the 
spring.  The  most  formidable  enemy  which  the  troops 
have  to  combat  is — not  the  Arab — but  thirst.  The 
rivers  marked  on  the  maps  are  habitually  dry;  and 
if  filled  for  a  few  hours  in  the  winter,  the  water  quickly 
evaporates,  leaving  only  a  few  pools  here  and  there, 
which  a  handful  of  camels  exhaust  in  a  few  moments. 

The  only  permanent  resource  are  the  wells,  built 
in  ancient  days,  some  of  which  are  of  a  great  depth. 
But  these  wells  are  each  at  two  or  three  days'  distance 
from  one  another ;  so  that  the  only  water  which  the 
troops  can  depend  upon  is  that  brought  by  the  Com- 
missariat. The  expedition  this  time  was  to  be  of  a 
more  important  character  than  the  previous  one.  Bad 
news  had  arrived. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  young  Si-Hamed  had 
advanced  to  the  north  of  Geryville,  and  had  attacked 
at  Ben-Hattab  a  body  of  French  troops  under  Colonel 
Colomb.  Many  men  and  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  victorious  Marabout  had  pushed 
on  his  forces  to  the  south.  De  Sonis's  orders  were 
to  pursue  and  avenge  this  defeat  before  Si-Hamed 
could  effect  a  junction  with  another  rebel  chief,  Ben- 
Naceur,  who  held  that  part  of  the  country  called 
Mzab,  with  a  numerous  following. 

This    expedition    has   been   described   in   detail  by 
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one  of  the  officers,  M.  Bernard  d'Harcourt,  in  a 
brilliant  article  in  the  Eevue  des  Detix  Mondes  from 
which  we  will  extract  some  passages. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  feast  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  army  started,  M.  de  Sonis  having  intentionally 
fixed  on  that  day,  and  having  been  to  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  morning,  as  he  always  did  before 
any  fresh  campaign.  The  officers  remaining  at 
Laghouat  accompanied  their  comrades  for  an  hour, 
and  then  parted  from  them  with  some  emotion,  as 
the  enterprise  was  a  dangerous  one  in  many  ways. 
The  2,600  men  of  which  the  corps  was  composed, 
with  1,900  camels,  filled  the  whole  plain.  "Never- 
the-less,"  writes  M.  de  Harcourt,  "  we  started  in  good 
spirits  and  full  of  hope  of  avenging  the  defeat  of 
Ben-Hattab,  while  the  cheering  words  of  Colonel 
de  Sonis  filled  us  with  confidence  and  courage.  After 
three  days'  march  across  an  interminable  plain,  covered 
with  little  bushes  of  'Alfa,'  we  came  to  the  small 
village  of  Tadjrouna,  where  there  was  a  spring  of 
water,  which  was  quickly  exhausted  by  our  thirsty 
soldiers,  to  the  great  despair  of  the  natives.  On  the 
29th  of  March  we  bid  adieu  to  all  civilisation,  and  for 
three  days  followed  the  course  of  the  Oued-Zegoum, 
pitching  our  tents  each  night  on  the  borders  of  a 
r'dir,  or  pool,  where  the  horses  had,  at  least,  some 
green  food." 

On  the  31st,  de  Sonis  ordered  his  Goums  to  go 
to  the  Mzab  and  desire  the  Chambaas  to  attack 
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Ben-Naceur,  so  as  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  the 
object  of  the  French  attack,  and  then  after  this  demon- 
stration to  return  to  the  camp.  In  that  way  he  hoped 
that  Si-Lalla  would  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  object  of 
the  expedition,  and,  fancying  the  troops  were  going  to 
Mzab,  would  not  leave  the  waters  of  Oued-Gharbi, 
where  he  hoped  to  surprise  him.  After  waiting  for 
three  days,  the  little  army  marched  resolutely  south. 
Then  began  the  struggle  with  the  elements.  On  the 
4th  of  April  the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and  raised  masses 
of  sand,  which  in  a  moment  enveloped  the  whole 
column.  M.  de  Harcourt  writes  of  this  simoon  :  "  So 
complete  a  darkness  followed  that  no  one  could  see 
his  nearest  neighbour.  In  vain  we  tried  to  speak  or 
call  to  one  another ;  our  voices  were  buried  in  our 
throats,  and  our  eyes,  filled  with  sand,  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  This  went  on  for  two  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  hurricane  diminished  in  violence, 
and  the  sand  formed  the  most  delicate  arabesques  on 
the  soil." 

A  bivouac  was  installed,  and  the  roll-call  made; 
but  one  man  was  missing.  The  whole  camp  was 
searched  in  vain.  De  Sonis  sent  men  on  horseback 
in  every  direction ;  but  they  returned  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  without  having  found  any  trace  of  him. 
Great  fires  of  brushwood  were  lit  and  burnt  all  night, 
but  no  one  came ;  and  never  more  was  the  poor  fellow 
heard  of. 

The   march   continued  at   the  rate  of  eight  or  tea 
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leagues  a  day ;  but  the  desert  seemed  interminable. 
Not  a  tree  or  tuft  of  grass  relieved  the  monotony. 
Here  and  there  a  little  line  of  hills  appeared  in  the 
distance,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  rock  or  a  ravine  ; 
but  the  nearer  they  came  the  quicker  the  mirage  disap- 
peared. "  We  felt,"  wrote  M.  de  Harcourt,  "  as  if  we 
were  in  face  of  eternity. 

"  When  the  day's  march  was  over,  M.  de  Sonis  alone 
took  no  rest.  It  was  he  who  traced  the  limits  of  the 
camp,  who  determined  where  each  corps  should  be 
placed,  who  watched  over  the  installation  of  both  men 
and  horses,  who  regulated  the  distribution  of  food 
and  water,  and  who  gave  all  the  orders  to  the  officers 
for  the  next  day.  He  might  be  seen  even  at  nights 
going  among  the  tents,  by  the  light  of  the  bivouac  fires, 
and  seeing  that  every  man  was  properly  cared  for. 
After  that,  wrapped  up  in  a  sheep-skin,  he  would 
snatch  a  few  hours  sleep  on  the  bare  ground ;  but  even 
that  was  shortened  by  his  long  and  ardent  prayers,  or 
by  a  serious  talk  with  some  young  officer,  whose  soul 
he  had  at  heart. 

It  was  four  days  since  they  had  left  Tadjrouna,  when 
they  came  upon  a  deep  ravine,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  Ksar, — a  sacred  spot,  where  the  first  ancestors 
of  the  tribe  of  Ouled-Sidi-Cheikh  were  buried.  Two 
little  white  marabouts  containing  their  relics  were  all 
that  remained;  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  well,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  water. 

De  Sonis,  seeing  that  the  pursuit  of  Si-Lalla  might 
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yet  last  several  days,  determined  to  divide  his  forces, 
leaving  his  Infantry  to  follow  slowly,  while  he  took 
with  him  only  three  squadrons  of  Cavalry  and  three 
companies  of  Zouaves,  with  nothing  but  their  arms 
and  some  biscuits,  and  with  a  convoy  of  the  best 
camels  to  carry  water  and  food,  and  so  to  push  on 
more  quickly  towards  the  enemy. 

"  On  the  15th  of  April,"  writes  M.  de  Harcourt,  "  our 
light  column  started  accordingly,  and  marched  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  the  heat  had  become  in- 
tolerable. On  the  second  day,  towards  noon,  our  poor 
soldiers — and  such  soldiers  too ! — began  to  drop.  In 
an  hour  more  than  forty  fell  out,  incapable  of  making 
another  step.  The  Cavalry  dismounted,  and  put  their 
poor  comrades  on  their  horses ;  but  nothing  would  in- 
duce the  Infantry  officers  to  mount  ours,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  share  the  sufferings  of  their  men.  '  If  we 
officers  go  on  horseback,'  one  of  the  old  Lieutenants 
exclaimed, '  in  another  half -hour  not  a  man  will  be  on 
foot ! '  At  last  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  any  further. 
After  dinner,  which  we  ate  squatted  on  the  ground, 
every  one  prepared  his  bed  by  pushing  aside  the  hardest 
stones  ;  and  then,  wrapping  ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  we 
went  to  sleep,  exhausted  with  fatigue." 

De  Sonis  shared  all  the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
his  troops  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  and  bore  the 
largest  part  himself.  One  of  his  officers  writes : 

"Our  Colonel  would  not  hear  of  any  complaints  as 
to  the  length  of  the  day's  march.  The  first  on 
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horse-back  himself,  he  dismounted  the  very  last,  and 
only  when  the  tents  were  pitched,  the  camp  formed,  and 
the  horses  trammelled.  He  was  not  less  austere  as  to 
his  food.  When,  after  a  long  day's  march  on  a  bare 
saddle,  each  man  only  received  a  biscuit  and  a  ration 
of  rice  and  water,  it  might  seem  a  somewhat  insuffi- 
cient repast.  One  day  a  Zouave  in  a  very  bad  humour 
exclaimed  that  'it  was  all  very  fine  for  the  Colonel  to 
let  his  men  die  of  hunger,  while  he  himself  had  a 
capital  meal.'  This  speech  was  repeated  to  M.  de 
Sonis,  who  the  next  day  invited  the  Zouave  to  dine 
with  him.  The  man,  though  rather  confused  at  the 
honour,  consoled  himself  by  thinking  what  a  good  din- 
ner he  would  get.  The  evening  came,  and  he  went 
into  his  officer's  tent.  Two  biscuits,  rice  cooked  in 
water,  and  a  ration  of  lukewarm  water  out  of  a  leather 
jug,  that  was  the  whole  '  menu/  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
daily  meal  of  his  chief.  This  little  incident  quickly 
became  known.  Every  one  laughed,  but  no  further 
complaints  were  made.' 

On  the  17th  of  April  a  spy  came  to  announce  to  de 
Sonis  that  Si-Lalla  had  encamped  the  night  before  by 
the  pools  of  Bou-Aroua,  and  offered  to  lead  his  troops 
to  the  spot  in  a  few  hours.  The  Infantry  had  marched 
since  four  in  the  morning ;  it  was  then  four  in  the 
afternoon  !  De  Sonis  left  them  with  all  the  water  that 
remained,  and  trotted  on  with  his  squadron,  delighted 
at  the  thoughts  of  at  last  attaining  the  enemy.  Arriv- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  at  Oued-Gharbi,  the  Cavalry 
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marched  in  Indian  file  through  the  tamarisk  tufts 
by  the  river  in  complete  silence,  so  as  to  give  no  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
M.  de  Harcourt  describes  the  events  which  followed : 

"  We  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  pool  which 
our  guide  had  told  us  of ;  but,  to  our  despair,  found 
it  quite  dry !  We  looked  at  one  another  in  con- 
sternation. Our  horses  had  had  nothing  to  drink  since 
the  night  before,  and  had  been  marching  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  impossible  to  go  further ;  and  at 
every  moment  we  expected  to  come  upon  the  enemy. 
In  that  case  we  were  lost.  The  narrow  banks  of  the 
river  would  have  enabled  them  to  fire  on  our  men 
directly,  without  the  possibility  of  our  scaling  the  steep 
cliffs  on  each  side.  The  pools  of  Bou-Aroua  were  said 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  how  far  off  ?  and 
when  we  got  there,  should  we  find  them  also  dry  ? 
The  wells  of  Mengoub  were  ten  leagues  to  the  north ; 
but  how  could  we  reach  them  ?  " 

All  these  questions,  which  were  of  life  or  death  to 
his  exhausted  men,  fell  heaviest  upon  the  poor  Com- 
mander. "  Never,"  he  owned  to  Madame  de  Sonis, 
"  had  he  known  hours  of  greater  agony."  He  called 
one  or  two  of  his  most  active  Arab  horsemen,  and 
ordered  them  to  gallop  in  the  direction  of  Bou-Aroua, 
to  find  out  the  exact  distance ;  and  then,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  implored  the  help  of  God  in 
his  great  distress,  and  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph. 
Scarcely  was  his  long  and  earnest  prayer  over  when 
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the  Arabs  returned,  announcing  that  the  wells  of  Bou- 
Aroua  were  only  at  ten  kilometres'  distance,  and  that 
there  was  water  there.  The  men  quickly  mounted,  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  halted  at  the  desired 
spot.  It  was  half  full  of  a  yellow,  muddy  water,  but 
it  was  their  salvation.  "  The  mules,"  wrote  de  Sonis, 
"  broke  their  couplings  to  rush  to  the  pools.  We  were 
obliged  to  beat  them  off  till  the  men  were  satisfied. 
I  heard  a  Zouave  saying  to  his  comrade :  '  Well !  I 
never  thought  the  day  would  come  when  a  bowl  of 
dirty  water  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  a  bottle 
of  wine  ! ' '  M.  de  Harcourt  added.:  "  The  horses  who 
were  led  to  drink  plunged  half  into  the  pool  to  appease 
their  burning  thirst,  beating  the  water  with  their  feet ; 
the  men  soaked  their  biscuits  in  the  water  out  of  their 
tin  cups ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  camels  arrived,  and 
the  casks  were  all  filled  as  long  as  a  drop  of  water 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  mud." 

At  five  o'clock  the  march  was  resumed,  the  horses, 
refreshed  by  the  water,  starting  at  a  trot.  By  the 
report  of  the  scouts  they  were  close  to  the  enemy's 
camp.  After  an  hour's  march,  the  cavalry  scrambled 
up  the  steep  banks  surrounding  the  Oued-Gharbi, 
where  Si-Lalla  had  halted  a  day  or  two  before ;  but  it 
was  all  deserted.  The  disappointment  was  very  great  ; 
the  men  were  thoroughly  discouraged,  the  heat  had 
become  intolerable.  Every  five  minutes  they  had  to 
halt  to  let  the  horses  take  breath.  Then,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  the  soldiers  would  lie  down 
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under  the  shadow  of  their  horses  and  fall  asleep  from 
exhaustion  in  a  moment,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
wake  them  to  remount.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  For 
thirty-six  hours  the  march  had  continued,  and  both 
men  and  horses  were  at  the  end  of  their  strength.  De 
Sonis  was  in  despair.  The  campaign  had  been  admir- 
ably organised  to  surprise  and  surround  the  enemy ; 
but  that  enemy  always  eluded  the  pursuit,  and  every 
step  further  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Corps. 

"At  four  o'clock,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment," writes  M.  de  Harcourt,  "  the  Colonel  gave  orders 
to  halt.  Summoning  the  Arab  Goums,  whose  wonder- 
ful horses  were  still  fresh,  he  sent  them  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  while  we  were  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
wells  of  Mengoub.  The  first  day's  march  was  worse 
than  all  the  rest.  The  poor  horses  could  only  be  made 
to  move  by  the  spur,  and  many  fell  dead  by  the  way. 
We  tried  to  water  them  again  at  Bou-Aroua,  but  the 
pools  were  dry.  The  very  next  morning  the  Goums 
who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  reappeared  with 
an  immense  booty.  Only  two  hours  after  they  had 
left  us,  they  came  upon  the  camp  of  Si-Lalla,  killed 
ten  of  his  men,  and  carried  off  four  hundred  camels  and 
as  many  sheep.  We  had  only  needed  a  little  water 
and  two  hours  more  marching  to  surprise  and  surround 
the  enemy  !  But  this  was  only  half  the  success.  The 
other  portion  of  the  Goums  had  pursued  the  remainder 
of  the  Arabs  to  Haci-Ech-Cheikh,  and  brought  back 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  camels,  besides  making 
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many  prisoners.  All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  French  troops  from  nearly  dying  of  thirst  and  heat. 
"  I  do  not  think  one  of  us  would  have  reached  the 
wells  of  Mengoub,"  writes  M.  de  Harcourt,  "  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  come  to  our  aid.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  with  parched  mouths  and 
heavy  eyes  we  were  dragging  on  our  weary  way  in 
silence  on  horseback,  the  poor  beasts  going  at  a  foot's 
pace,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  and  stumbling  at 
each  step,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  pricked  up  their 
ears,  began  to  trot  and  suddenly  brought  us,  by  instinct, 
to  a  cluster  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  which  con- 
cealed a  beautiful  little  lake  of  fresh,  clear  water.  1 
never  saw  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  and  delight 
of  both  animals  and  men  at  this  welcome  sight.  Only 
I  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  bitterly  that,  if 
only  we  had  found  it  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  campaign  would  have  been 
•changed.  Had  we  been  able  then  to  fill  our  casks  and 
refresh  our  beasts,  we  should  easily  have  galloped  over 
the  short  distance  which  separated  us  from  the  enemy, 
and  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  four  leagues 
which  still  separated  us  from  Mengoub  were  rapidly 
traversed,  and  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock  we  found 
our  Infantry  encamped  in  a  forest  of  tamarisks.  Here 
we  thankfully  rested,  waiting  for  the  Goums,  who  soon 
rejoined  us  with  their  booty." 

After   three   days   de   Sonis   again   took   the    offen- 
sive,   starting    at   night,   so   as   not   to   give   time    to 
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Si-Lalla  to  leave  his  camp.  The  start  was  made  by 
moonlight;  but  the  guides  lost  their  way  when  it 
became  dark,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  evening 
that  they  arrived  at  Kas-Mehareg,  Si-Lalla's  bivouac, 
to  find,  as  usual,  that  he  had  left  it  that  very 
morning  !  "  Never,"  wrote  one  of  the  officers,  "  can 
we  catch  the  Arabs  when  once  they  have  taken 
to  flight  in  the  desert.  They  never  rest ;  while 
five  or  six  days  without  water  kill  both  our 
men  and  our  horses.  The  only  strength  they 
have  is  in  their  deserts;  but  it  is  a  rampart  against 
which  all  our  efforts  are  perpetually  rendered  abor- 
tive." 

On  the  24th  of  April,  however,  the  Arab  G-oum 
with  a  battalion  of  light  Cavalry  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  whom,  they  knew,  were  greatly  diminished. 
On  the  way  they  seized  a  caravan  laden  with  pro- 
visions for  Si-Lalla,  and  on  the  25th  came  upon  his 
whole  camp.  He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  this  time 
in  escaping.  They  seized  his  tent,  his  treasure,  the 
jewels  of  his  wives,  and  his  richest  dresses.  Numberless 
flocks  and  five  hundred  camels  also  fell  into  their 
hands;  but  a  large  number  of  these  poor  beasts  died 
on  the  way  for  want  of  water,  so  that  not  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  camels  were  brought  back  to 
Mengoub.  "  This  was  a  decisive  blow,"  wrote  M.  de 
Harcourt.  "By  thus  ruining  the  hostile  tribes,  and 
pursuing  them  so  far  into  the  desert,  we  put  it  for 
a  long  time  out  of  their  power  to  molest  us,  and 
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have  assured  many  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Algeria."  * 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  little  army  returned  joyfully 
to  Laghouat.  On  the  27th  of  July,  writing  to  a  friend, 
de  Sonis  says  :  "  We  certainly  suffered  a  great  deal  in 
the  Sahara,  but  such  hardships  are  singularly  profit- 
able to  both  our  souls  and  our  bodies,  and  the  former 
have  more  to  gain  from  evil  than  from  good  fortune. 
The  human  result  of  it  to  me  is  the  Cross  of  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  I  shall  place  at 
the  feet  of  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique  at  Algiers," 

But  he  had  a  still  greater  consolation.  In  the  same 
letter  to  M.  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle  he  writes : 

"  During  my  last  expedition,  I  was  allowed  to  help  in 
the  revival  of  a  soul,  which  shook  off  its  indifference 
with  a  really  marvellous  effort.  The  action  of  God's 
grace  was  so  evident  in  this  case ;  and  I  saw  it  in- 
crease day  by  day.  I  became  deeply  attached  to  this 
child,  for  he  is  still  a  child.  He  was  a  Sub-Lieutenant 
of  Zouaves,  brought  up  at  La  Fleche,  where,  contrary  to 
the  tone  of  the  school,  he  had  habits  of  tender  piety, 
so  that  he  used  often  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  during  his  hours  of  recreation. 
Then  his  good  principles  were  stifled  by  human  respect 
and  bad  companions.  But  he  had  always  kept  his 
virginal  purity,  which  gave  me  from  the  first  the 

*  Revue  des  Deux  blondes,  March  1,  1839 ;  M.  de  Harcourt, 
Lieutenant  to  the  1st  African  Chasseurs,  "  Une  Colonne  d1  Expe- 
dition dans  le  Desert." 
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greatest  confidence  in  his  conversion.  After  a  three 
months'  struggle,  he  yielded  his  whole  heart  to  God. 
May  His  holy  Name  be  praised !  At  the  end  of  the 
expedition,  he  left  me  to  go  back  to  Algiers,  where  I 
recommended  him  to  the  Jesuit  superior  of  that  town. 
This  good  Father  has  given  me  a  most  touching  ac- 
count of  his  conversion  and  Communion,  while  the 
poor  child  himself  has  written  to  me  a  long  letter  on 
the  subject,  which  I  have  read  and  re-read  with  ever 
increasing  pleasure.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  what  a 
great  thing  is  a  human  soul !  and  yet,  in  these  days, 
how  little  do  people  think  about  it !  " 

M.  de  Sonis  only  lets  us  guess  in  this  letter  the 
principal  part  he  took  in  this  conquest.  The  Cure  of 
Laghouat  supplies  the  omission. 

"  I  had  remarked  very  often,"  he  writes,  "  a  young 
Sub-Lieutenant  at  Mass,  whose  attitude  was  embar- 
rassed and  uncomfortable.  I  said  to  myself :  '  That 
soul  is  in  trouble.  I  must  speak  of  it  to  M.  de  Sonis.' 
I  did  so,  and  the  Colonel  made  him  come  at  once  to 
his  house,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards, 
though  I  did  not  know  the  result  till  later.  At  the 
end  of  May,  1866,  having  left  Laghouat,  I  went  to 
Algiers  to  call  on  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  whom  should  I 
meet  there  but  my  young  Lieutenant  ?  '  What  are  you 
doing  here  ? '  I  exclaimed.  '  I  am  coming  to  Con- 
fession,' he  replied  simply.  'I  promised  this  to  M. 
de  Sonis,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  my  word.'  How 
many  men  did  that  noble  officer  bring  back  to 
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the  grace  of  God  and  the  practice  of  their  duty!" 
Such  consolations  were  the  best  reward  to  M.  de 
Sonis  for  the  fatiguing  life  he  led,  of  which  he  wrote 
on  the  27th  of  July :  "  You,  my  dear  Henry,  swim  in 
quiet  waters,  while  I  am  continually  carried  away  by 
a  torrent  which  will  stop,  God  only  knows  when  ! 
But  we  must  all  submit  cheerfully  to  the  Will  of  God. 
All  true  Christianity  consists  in  that." 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

LAGHOUAT.        A    CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 

M.  DE  SONIS  loved  Laghouat,  and  often  said,  "If  I 
could  have  all  my  family  here,  I  should  like  to  remain 
here  all  my  life."  We  should  like  to  give  our  readers 
a  short  description  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  way  this 
life  was  spent. 

"  What  struck  me  most  in  his  beautiful  life,"  writes 
an  officer  of  his  staff,  "  was  the  activity,  order  and  regu- 
larity which  distinguished  it.  Everything  had  a  fixed 
hour,  like  the  life  of  a  religious  rather  than  of  a  soldier. 
The  first  part  of  the  day  was  always  given  to  God. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  he  would  retire  into  some 
quiet  spot  to  pray,  make  his  meditation  and  read  some 
pious  book.  He  used  to  prefer  the  Gospel  or  the  Imi- 
tation for  this  purpose.  At  half -past  six  or  seven  he 
went  to  Mass  in  silence.  I  generally  accompanied  him. 
Sometimes  while  crossing  the  square  I  would  make 
some  joke,  which  made  him  smile ;  but  he  used  to  re- 
prove me  afterwards,  saying  that  the  Mahometans  were 
always  grave  and  serious  when  they  went  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  that  my  laughter  would  seem  irreverent 
to  them. 
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"  As  soon  as  he  came  back  from  church  he  break- 
fasted quickly,  received  some  visits  from  French  or 
Arab  officers,  and  at  nine  o'clock  made  his  report. 

"After  the  second  breakfast,  which  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock,  he  used  to  take  a  little  walk  with 
Madame  de  Sonis  and  the  children.  Then  he  went  out 
on  horseback  till  half -past  two,  when  he  came  home 
and  went  back  to  his  work.  Besides  his  professional 
duties,  he  always  studied  both  religious  and  new  mili- 
tary works,  such  as  L'Armtfe  en  1867,  by  General 
Trochu.  This  went  on  till  supper-time,  when  he  gave 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  his  family.  Except  his  little 
office-book,  as  a  Tertiary  of  Mount  Carmel,  he  never 
read  anything  after  that ;  but  the  day  closed  with  say- 
ing the  rosary  and  night  prayers  all  together.  A 
Lazarist  Father  having  one  day  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to  get  through, 
he  answered,  smiling,  '  God  always  multiplies  the  time 
for  those  that  serve  Him.'  " 

Laghouat  is  certainly  not  a  remarkably  pious  place. 
"  Yet,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  found  here  some  most  edify- 
ing Christian  families ;  among  the  rest,  the  head- 
physician  of  the  military  hospital,  Dr.  Hurst,  who  is 
married  and  has  two  children,  the  age  of  mine.  The 
husband  and  wife  are  both  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic. 
There  is  a  young  Engineer  here,  also,  who  is  very  pious, 
and  we  often  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar ;  besides 
these,  there  are  a  good  number  of  officers,  who,  if  they 
are  not  very  devout  in  their  practice,  are  yet  full  of 
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Christian  sentiments ;  so  that  I  have  great  hopes  of 
their  ultimate  return  to  God." 

M.  de  Sonis  loved  the  church,  the  altar,  above  all 
the  tabernacle.  "  Every  Sunday,"  writes  one  of  the 
priests  of  Laghouat,  "  he  was  the  first  at  all  the  ser- 
vices, and  he  went  to  Communion  very  often  during  the 
week  besides.  At  the  great  feasts  or  fasts  of  the 
.Church  his  fervour  seemed  redoubled.  On  Holy 
Thursday  he  used  to  shut  himself  alone  in  the  parish 
church  till  Good  Friday  morning,  and  passed  the  whole 
night  praying  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  used 
to  say  this  was  '  his  military  watch.' " 

The  young  officer  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
adds: 

"  He  was  continually  examining  himself  and  striv- 
ing to  acquire  the  virtues  in  which  he  thought 
himself  deficient.  Ardent  by  nature,  he  was  always 
trying  to  learn  greater  calmness  in  his  ways  and  in  his 
acts.  He  rarely  judged  his  neighbour;  but  if  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  he  always  distinguished  between 
character  and  talent.  No  matter  how  remarkable  the 
latter  might  be  in  a  man,  he  never  could  be  brought  to 
admire  him  if  he  were  mean  or  unjust  in  his  dealings. 
Injustice  of  any  sort  was  revolting  in  his  eyes. 

"  Full  of  love  and  charity  towards  the  poor,  he  gave 
them  all  he  possibly  could,  and  often  more  than  he 
could  afford.  I  think  he  loved  to  remain  poor  himself, 
and  thereby  to  imitate  more  closely  his  Divine  Master, 
Jesus  Christ." 
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This  man,  who  was  so  tender  towards  his  neighbour, 
was  of  an  inexorable  severity  towards  himself,  and 
during  his  military  expeditions  observed  every  fast, 
never  eating  till  evening,  and  praying  on  horseback  or  in 
his  tent,  as  if  in  church.  Another  of  his  officers  writes  : 

"  Biding  almost  always  thoroughbred  horses,  he 
often  trotted  in  French  fashion  for  half-an-hour  to- 
gether without  stopping.  But  what  amazed  us  all 
was  the  way  he  would  ride  from  Laghouat  to  Algiers 
in  a  couple  of  days.  He  would  have  relays  on  the 
road  always  ready ;  and  used  to  go  full  gallop 
all  the  way,  day  and  night,  taking  -only  a  little 
coffee  and  bread  on  the  way.  He  made  one  of  these 
forced  marches  to  save  the  existence  of  the  Lazarist 
Fathers  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  were  threat- 
ened with  suppression  at  Laghouat  for  want  of 
means.  As  at  that  moment  there  were  difficulties 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  Lazarist 
Fathers  begged  M.  de  Sonis  not  to  compromise  his 
official  position  by  showing  over-anxiety  in  the  matter. 
M.  de  Sonis  replied :  '  I  always  turn  the  helm  of  my 
boat  towards  our  good  God.  Whatever  winds  may 
blow,  whether  contrary  or  not,  I  steer  in .  the  same 
direction  ;  for  after  all  it  is  only  at  that  port  that  I 
wish  to  land.' " 

He  made  a  similar  effort  at  Laghouat  to  improve 
the  parish  church  by  adapting  an  unfurnished  Mosque, 
and,  though  in  this  instance  he  failed,  yet  his  letters 
showed  how  much  he  felt  the  humiliation  to  his  faith, 
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although  as  a  soldier  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the 
orders  of  his  superiors. 

The  same  spirit  of  faith  and  zeal  inspired  him  in 
the  government  of  his  troops.  "  Pray  for  me,"  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends ;  "  I  am  only  a  poor  soldier ;  but 
I  hope  I  am  one  of  those  of  the  old  days,  when  ours 
was  called  the  '  nolle  profession  of  arms,'  because  those 
arms  were  wielded  by  Christian  hands." 

He  studied  attentively  all  the  improvements  in 
modern  warfare,  and  especially  the  part  which  the 
Cavalry  would  have  to  play  in  any  future  European 
campaign.  He  wrote : 

"  We  shall  no  longer  see  those  great  masses  of 
Cavalry  as  in  the  times  of  the  first  Empire ;  but  we 
shall  have  to  act  by  brigades  or  regiments.  Small 
bodies  of  Cavalry  will  be  sent  rapidly  to  weak  points ; 
they  will  have  to  cut  railway  lines,  telegraph  wires, 
and  do  many  other  useful  things,  if  we  only  learn  these 
new  lessons  in  time." 

A  keen  observer  of  discipline,  he  always  admired 
those  who  practised  it  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
Thus  the  Zouaves,  however  brilliant  may  have  been 
their  past  achievements,  won  less  sympathy  from  him 
than  the  sharp-shooters,  whose  passive  obedience  har- 
monised more  with  his  ideas  of  duty.  His  spirit  of 
equity  was  proverbial,  and,  seeing  how  highly  he 
estimated  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  the  men  were 
still  more  disposed  to  honour  and  respect  his  profes- 
sion of  a  Christian. 
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His  orders  were  always  given  in  a  firm,  precise,  but 
specially  courteous  manner.  The  Marquis  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin-Chambry,  who  was  chief  of  his  staff  in  1866 
and  1 86  7,[  writes  on  this  head  : 

.  "  M.  de  Sonis  has  left  on  me  the  impression  of  being 
one  of  the  most  high-bred  gentlemen  I  have  ever  known. 
He  always  received  me  with  a  kindness  and  a  charm 
of  manner  which  went  to  one's  heart.  I  had  to  go  to 
him  every  morning  to  take  his  orders  and  transmit 
them  to  the  camp,  after  which  I  saw  to  their  execu- 
tion. When  things  went  wrong,  he  was  very  much 
annoyed,  and  his  first  words  showed  it,  although  they 
were  always  perfectly  courteous.  But  then,  over- 
coming this  first  impulse  of  vexation  or  anxiety,  he' 
would  change  his  tone,  and  I  observed  he  always  fixed 
his  eyes  on  something  behind  his  bureau,  where  he  was 
standing  or  sitting.  One  day  I  went,  from  curiosity, 
behind  this  writing-table,  and  there  discovered  a  cruci- 
fix !  It  was  a  look  at  this  which  brought  back  his 
sweetness  and  peace  of  mind ;  and  this  will  show  you 
to  what  an  extent  he  carried  his  feelings  of  duty  and 
self-control,  and  the  source  from  which  they  were 
derived." 

"He  was  very  young  in  character,"  wrote  another 
officer,  "  loving  the  youngest  amongst  us,  taking  the 
greatest  interest  in  us  and  encouraging  us  in  all  ways. 
He  liked  us  to  be  well  dressed  and  smart  and  particular 
as  to  our  uniforms.  He  loved  good  horses,  too,  and  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  their  respective  merits.  His 
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natural  love  of  art  was  brought  to  bear  on  all  things 
connected  with  his  profession,  which  he  invested  with 
a  charm  peculiar  to  himself." 

He  had  requested  the  heads  of  each  department  of 
the  service  to  come  with  him  to  Mass  on  Sundays, 
which  they  were  careful  to  do.  "  Nothing  is  easier," 
he  would  say,  "  than  for  a  young  man  who  has  begun 
by  acting  up  to  his  duties  to  continue  living  as  a  Chris- 
tian to  the  end  of  his  career ;  but  nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  for  him  to  be  converted  when  he  is  once  in  the 
army.  It  is,  however,  a  great  thing  to  enter  a  regi- 
ment where  they  find  a  good  example  and  a  support 
in  the  commanding  officer." 

"  Our  relations  with  M.  de  Sonis,"  writes  one  of  his 
subalterns,  "  were  those  of  a  child  with  his  father,  of 
a  scholar  with  his  master.  My  faith  was  weak  enougli 
when  I  arrived.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  it,  not  by  preaching  or  discussing  reli- 
gious matters  with  me,  but  by  putting  a  good  book  in 
my  way,  or  showing  me  some  touching  kindness.  The 
best  of  all  examples  was  his  own  life." 

He  was  very  careful  also  over  the  morals  of  his  men. 
He  excluded  all  bad  women  from  the  camp,  and  had 
the  carriages  which  came  from  Algiers  watched  by  the 
police,  so  as  to  stop  their  arrival  both  in  the  town  and 
out  of  it.  Nothing  could  equal  the  care  he  took  of 
his  men  in  sickness,  both  in  body  and  soul.  The  Cure 
of  Laghouat  writes :  "  The  Surgeon-Major  had  orders 
to  let  me  know  each  day  if  any  of  his  patients  were 
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in  danger  of  death ;  so  that,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  I  knew  at  once  which  among  them  was  in 
most  urgent  need  of  my  services.  How  many  souls 
had  thus  the  happiness  of  dying  reconciled  to 
God  {" 

A  short  notice  of  the  direct  answer  given  to  the 
prayers  of  M.  de  Sonis  must  not  be  omitted  here. 
One  of  his  officers  writes :  "  M.  de  Sonis  hardly  ever 
spoke  of  himself ;  but  one  day  he  told  me  of  a  mar- 
vellous escape  he  had  had  with  his  batallion,  and  which 
he  attributed  entirely  to  Divine  Providence.  They  were 
crossing  a  river,  which  was  then  dry,  with  an  immense 
train  of  camels,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose 
which  threatened  in  a  moment  to  fill  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  make  the  crossing  impossible.  The  danger 
was  very  great,  and  in  vain  the  pace  was  quickened. 
At  last,  M.  de  Sonis,  jumping  off  his  horse,  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and,  having  no  hope  but  in  God, 
recommended  the  safety  of  his  troops  with  his  whole 
heart  to  Him,  imploring  also  the  protection  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  guardian  of  the  Holy  Family.  His  prayer 
was  heard.  Scarcely  had  the  last  man  and  the  last 
camel  landed  safely  on  the  opposite  bank,  when  the 
waterspout  fell,  filling  the  river  in  an  instant,  and 
carrying  everything  before  it.  Not  a  man  nor  a  beast 
could  have  survived  the  rush  of  water,  had  it  come  a 
few  moments  sooner.  But  thanks  to  his  prayers,  all 
were  saved." 

What  the  natives  thought  of  him,  we  will  show  by 
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an  extract  from  the  letter  of  one  of  the  Aghas,  Lakhdar- 
ben-Mohammed,  who  wrote : 

"  He  was  a  man  just  in  all  his  actions,  in  his  words, 
and  in  his  commands.  During  his  time  equity  reigned, 
and  the  rights  of  all  were  respected. 

"His  goodness  towards  the  Arabs  was  great.  He 
knew  their  language  thoroughly,  and  their  books  were 
open  to  his  eyes. 

"  Lies  and  calumnies  found  no  place  in  his  mind. 
By  him  all  affairs  were  peacefully  settled,  and  all 
hearts  were  full  of  joy.  No  one  showed  such  intelli- 
gence in  counsel,  and  his  mind  was  so  clear  that  he 
understood  everything  which  was  brought  before  him. 

"He  was  tender  towards  children  and  indulgent 
towards  the  old.  Never  did  he  send  away  empty  the 
beggar  who  pleaded  for  an  alms. 

"  He  was  a  noted  warrior,  and  victory  followed  on 
his  steps. 

"He  was  the  most  brilliant  of  horsemen,  and  rode 
magnificent  black  mares,  which  he  alone  could 
mount. 

"His  piety  rendered  him  pleasing  to  God,  and  his 
deep  religious  feelings  increased  our  love  and  admira- 
tion for  him.  He  rewarded  and  honoured  Arabs  of 
merit,  and  gave  them  decorations  and  exemptions  from 
taxes. 

"  Therefore  we  have  ever  served  him  with  fidelity, 
as  being  a  worthy  representative  of  his  country ;  and 
we  never  cease  to  speak  of  him,  to  glorify  his  name,  and 
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to  bless  him  for  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.'* 

Another  French  officer  writes  : 

"  During  the  nine  years  I  have  been  employed  in 
the  Arab  bureau,  I  have  constantly  heard  the  Arabs 
speak  of  General  de  Sonis  in  terms  of  the  most  respect- 
ful admiration.  What  especially  struck  the  natives 
was  his  religion,  which  was  so  earnest  and  remarkable. 
When  they  pronounce  his  name,  they  call  him  '  Mould- 
ed-Dine,'  which  means  a  master  of  faith  and  piety. 
It  is  an  apellation  which  they  reserve  for  the  most 
honoured  and  respected  among  their  own  chiefs." 

If  such  was  the  appreciation  of  M.  de  Sonis's  charac- 
ter among  his  officers  and  soldiers  and  the  natives,, 
what  were  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  his  family  ? 

Of  his  constant  and  devoted  friendships  we  have 
already  given  specimens  in  his  letters  to  M.  de  Seze 
and  M.  de  Chapelle.  Writing  one  day  to  Madame  de 
Seze,  he  says : 

"  I  am  not  worth  much ;  but  I  will  yield  to  no-one 
in  tender  devotion  to  my  old  friends.  However  few 
they  may  be,  I  need  not  say  the  place  which  your 
Louis  holds  amongst  them.  Our  love  is  of  old  date, 
and  rests  on  a  community  of  faith  and  principles ;  it 
should  last  longer  than  human  life.  It  is,  then,  beyond 
the  horizon  which  we  call .  death,  that  my  thoughts 
rest  with  regard  to  my  real  friends.  I  am  faithful  to 
them  in  prayer,  and  love  to  think  that  they  will  re- 
member me  beyond  the  grave." 

"  I  never  kneel  down  to  say  my  prayers,"  he  says 
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in  another  letter,  "  without  remembering  my  friends." 
When  he  ends,  it  is  with  the  farewell :  "  A  Dieu, 
in  two  words,  according  to  the  habit  of  our  fathers." 
"  All  for  God,  and  in  God.  There  alone  can  we  find 
the  peace  of  which  our  souls  have  need,  the  consola- 
tion for  all  the  troubles  with  which  life  is  full,  the 
softening  of  suffering,  and  the  satisfaction  of  that  love 
of  which  God  alone  is  the  term." 

Before  leaving  Limoges  he  had  agreed  with  M.  Lamy 
and  his  wife  that  he  and  Madame  de  Sonis  should  say 
the  Kosary  for  each  other  on  the  27th  of  each  month. 
Ten  years  after,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1869,  M.  de  Sonis 
writes  :  "  You  know  that  on  this  day  we  are  specially 
united  to  each  other  in  the  Kosary,  which  we  have 
never  omitted.  I  am  writing  just  after  leaving  the 
altar,  where  I  have  asked  for  you  and  yours,  who  are 
so  dear  to  us,  all  the  graces  which  you  may  need." 

We  have  already  said  that  his  correspondence  with 
his  Carmelite  sisters  has  been  unfortunately  destroyed. 
But  we  have  that  with  another  young  relative, 
Mademoiselle  Aglae  de  Sonis,  who,  having  lost  one 
after  the  other  the  relations  who  were  most  dear  to 
her,  finally  decided  to  leave  all  for  God,  and  is  now 
superior  of  a  well-known  house  of  education  in  Paris. 
During  all  her  trials  M.  de  Sonis  had  never  ceased 
watching  over  her  with  a  father's  love,  and  rejoiced 
unfeignedly  when  he  found  she  had  chosen  the  better 
part.  "  May  this  letter  bring  you  the  assurance  of  my 
old  and  devoted  friendship,"  he  writes  to  her.  "  1, 
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who  saw  you  in  your  cradle,  and  who  have  followed 
you  in  that  stormy  sea  which  is  called  the  world,  now 
rejoice  in  thinking  of  you  safely  arrived,  thanks  be  to 
God !  in  that  haven  of  rest  where  you  will  dwell  for 
evermore  in  His  peace  and  love." 

M.  de  Sonis  had  no  less  anxiety  for  those  of  his 
family  who  were  living  in  the  world.  The  marriage 
of  his  brother  Theobald  to  an  earnestly  pious  person 
enchanted  him.  "  I  feel  that  this  girl,  who  is  like  an 
angel  of  goodness,  will  exercise  a  Christian  influence 
over  the  mind  and  heart  of  my  dearest  brother,  who  is 
every  day  drawing  nearer  to  God." 

He  was  no  less  anxious  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  already  passed  through  the  gates  of  death.  "  Let 
us  pray  and  suffer  for  these  our  departed  friends,"  he 
writes.  "  Fidelity  to  our  beloved  dead  is  the  religion  of 
my  soul." 

But  it  is  in  his  home  that  we  must  follow  M.  de 
Sonis,  if  we  wish  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter. Speaking  of  his  happiness  with  his  wife,  which 
he  repeated  in  almost  every  letter,  and  saying  how 
much  he  owed  to  her,  he  adds :  "  God  has  never  ceased 
to  bless  our  union  and  to  give  us  real  happiness  to- 
gether. Our  attachment  to  each  other  increases  every 
day,  and  is  sanctified  by  being  in  God  and  for  God." 
"  Every  day  which  passes,"  he  writes  again,  "  draws  us 
closer  together.  Our  mutual  love  is  strengthened,  be- 
cause it  rests  on  the  love  of  God.  I  think  very  few 

souls  love  and  understand  one  another  as  thoroughly 
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as  we  do."  Again  he  says  :  "  You  will  pray  for  my 
dearly-beloved  wife  and  for  our  children.  I  have  never 
asked  of  God  either  fortune  or  honours,  but  that  my 
children  may  become  good  and  fervent  Christians, — 
that  is  all  I  wish." 

"All  my  thoughts  are  centred  in  the  future  of  my 
children,"  he  writes  to  M.  de  Seze  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1869.  "  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  them.  I 
firmly  believe  that  God  will  give  them  bread,  for  I 
have  none  to  give  them.  But  my  great  anxiety  is,  that 
they  should  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  the  traditions 
which  I  shall  leave  them.  I  would  rather  see  them  die 
of  hunger  than  that  they  should  be  impious  or  indif- 
ferent to  religion.  Yet,  God  knows  how  I  love  them ! 
But  what  is  life  compared  with  eternity  ? 

"  Let  us  make  our  Communions,  if  you  will,  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month  for  our  children ;  but  with  this 
sole  intention — that  they  become  fervent  Christians" 

He  began  their  education  very  early.  His  eldest 
girl  writes  :  "  Our  darling  father  made  use  of  every 
means  in  his  power  to  raise  our  hearts  to  God.  During 
our  African  journeys,  when  we  were  obliged  to  start 
very  early  either  owing  to  the  heat  or  the  length  of 
the  journey,  he  used  to  take  me  out  with  him  while 
the  horses  were  being  saddled,  and  show  me  the 
beautiful  southern  sky,  studded  with  stars,  making 
me  admire  the  greatness  of  God  as  seen  in  His 
works." 

In  1865  M.  de  Sonis  wrote  of  this  very  child : 
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"  My  eldest  girl  asks  my  leave  to  become  a  Carme- 
lite. Neither  her  mother  nor  I  would  say  No ;  but 
we  want  her  to  pass  another  couple  of  years  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  test  her  vocation,  as  well  as  to  com- 
plete her  education.  If  God  calls  her,  we  will  never 
keep  her  back." 

As  to  his  sons,  he  wished  them  to  be  all  priests* 
religious,  or  soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  son  Henry,  who  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Poitiers,  and  then  fifteen 
years  old,  in  which  he  asked  permission  of  his  father 
to  join  the  Pontifical  Zouaves,  and  start  for  Eome  for 
the  defence  of  the  Pope.  We  may  guess  the  joy  of 
his  father,  whose  one  ambition  was  to  do  the  same  I 
He  wrote  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  answer  to 
his  boy,  telling  him  of  the  joy  his  proposal  had  been 
to  him,  and  thanking  God,  Who  had  given  him  the 
inspiration.  He  consented  to  his  wish,  and  told  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  fighting  in  the  noblest  cause  on  earth, 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  as  his  ancestors  had  done.  The 
boy  was  not  accepted  on  account  of  his  youth,  and 
the  sacrifice  both  father  and  son  were  so  anxious  to 
make  was  put  off  till  later. 

It  was  during  the  illness  of  his  children  that  M.  de 
Sonis  was  incomparable  in  his  tenderness,  devotion, 
and  confidence  in  God.  When  their  youngest  boy, 
Francis,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  the  father 
and  mother  shared  the  watch  by  his  cradle,  and  for 
four  months  nursed  him  night  and  day  until  his 
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recovery.  The  holidays  of  1868  at  Laghouat  enabled 
the  whole  family  to  be  together  for  a  short  time. 
Marie,  the  eldest  girl,  was  among  the  number,  and  her 
father  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  charming  companion "  and 
the  "  natural  instructress "  of  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  three  elder  sons  all  developed  strong 
military  tastes,  to  their  father's  great  satisfaction.  At 
that  time  M.  de  Sonis  had  nine  children.  "With 
those  two  little  angels  in  Heaven,  we  should  be  eleven," 
he  exclaimed.  "  How  much  do  we  need  the  blessing 
of  God  on  so  numerous  a  family  ! " 

In  order  to  escape  the  great  heat  of  Laghouat,  they 
went  to  a  place  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  at  Tarar- 
sen,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Djelfa.  There  they 
lived  in  the  most  primitive  style,  in  huts  made  by  the 
Arabs  of  branches  of  trees  and  palm-leaves.  But, 
opthalmia  having  broken  out,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  to  Laghouat. 

There  a  fresh  trouble  awaited  them,  the  cholera 
having  suddenly  appeared.  "We  are  surrounded  by 
people  who  are  dying  with  fearful  rapidity,"  wrote  M. 
de  Sonis,  "  which,  at  any  rate,  helps  to  detach  us  from 
this  perishable  world.  But  sometimes  I  cannot  help 
feeling  some  anxiety  as  to  what  would  become  of  all 
my  little  ones  if  God  were  to  take  us.  I  console  my- 
self by  putting  my  whole  trust  in  Divine  Providence, 
and  submitting  myself  unreservedly  to  God's  holy  will." 
The  cholera  did  not  come  alone.  The  burning  heat 
of  1867  had  dried  up  all  the  rivers;  the  crops  could 
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not  arrive  at  maturity ;  the  cattle  perished  of  thirst ; 
and  the  locusts,  swarming  down  upon  the  land,  de- 
voured all  that  the  drought  had  spared.  A  horrible 
famine  was  the  result,  during  which  the  natives  died 
like  flies. 

"We  have  a  fearful  sight  before  our  eyes,"  wrote 
M.  de  Sonis ;  "  I  had  never  realised  before  what  a 
famine  really  meant,  and  always  fancied  that  the 
accounts  in  books  were  exaggerated.  Our  poor  Arabs 
are  dying  by  hundreds;  one  finds  their  skeletons  on 
the  roads,  in  the  streets,  in  the  tents, — everywhere ! 
Charity  is  multiplied  in  every  form ;  but  all  one  does 
is  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  !  After  having  done  all  I  can, 
I  suffer  cruelly  at  my  powerlessness.  .  .  Mgr.  the 
Archbishop  sets  us  a  noble  example,"  he  adds ;  "  he  has 
opened  orphanages  in  which  thousands  of  children 
have  been  taken  in ;  and  I  ask  myself  how  in  the 
world  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  them,  in  spite  of 
the  large  alms  he  has  received !  But  God  has  His 
secrets,  and  it  may  be  that  these  poor  little  children, 
thus  sheltered  by  the  Catholic  charity  of  Mgr.  Lavi- 
gerie,  may  become  the  heads  of  Christian  families  and 
a  nursery  of  souls  for  Heaven.  ...  On  my  last 
journey  to  Geryville,  I  brought  back  eight  little  chil- 
dren, who  were  simply  dying  of  cold  and  hunger.  I 
put  them  on  my  camels,  gave  them  some  food,  brought 
them  to  Laghouat,  and  then  sent  them  on  direct  to 
Mgr.  Lavigerie  at  Algiers." 

That  great  Bishop  had  the  highest  esteem  and  regard 
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for  this  noble  Christian  soldier.  He  wrote  of  him  in 
these  terms : 

"  I  knew,  loved  and  admired  our  holy  General  de 
Sonis ;  but  not  to  compromise  him  with  the  authorities, 
I  was  obliged  to  restrict  myself  to  the  most  necessary 
business  with  him.  It  was  the  moment  of  my  great 
struggle  with  General  Macmahon,  and  poor  de  Sonis 
found  himself  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Gresley, 
who  became  afterwards  General  and  War  Minister. 
Gresley  hated  the  Christian  Commander  of  Laghouat, 
and  detested  me  even  more  ;  so  that,  to  avoid  disagree- 
ables, I  had  begged  M,  de  Sonis  not  to  write  to  me,  as 
our  letters  were  all  opened.  But  whenever  he  came 
to  Algiers,  we  saw  one  another  intimately.  He  shared 
all  my  views  as  to  a  mission  to  the  natives,  and  en- 
couraged my  hopes  in  every  way.  Once  I  saw  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  while  our  orphans  of  the  famine  were 
singing  the  Am  Maris  Stella" 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  Archbishop  sent  a  Jesuit 
mission  to  Laghouat  for  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs. 
"I  saw  these  good  Fathers  arrive  with  the  greatest  joy," 
wrote  M.  de  Sonis.  "  I  have  a  special  affection  and 
veneration  for  their  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  there,  and  reigns  specially  in  that 
society,  which  is  always  attacked,  always  calumniated, 
and  always  persecuted.  Now  they  are  driven  from 
Spain,  as  they  were  a  short  time  ago  from  Austria,  in 
her  blindness ;  and  as  they  will  be  from  every  country 
devoured  and  ruined  by  the  Sects  and  the  Revolution. 
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They  simply  go  away  to  carry  the  word  of  God  to  other 
shores,  while  they  shake  the  dust  off  their  feet  of  the 
land  which  has  banished  them.  God  be  praised  for 
having  sent  us  some  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  ! " 

These  last  two  years,  1867  and  1868,  with  their 
terrible  appeals  on  his  charity,  had  exhausted  the  means 
of  the  good  Commander  of  Laghouat.  Besides  his 
charity,  he  always  felt  bound  to  do  honour  to  his  posi- 
tion as  representing  France  and  her  army,  and  so  kept 
3pen  house  for  those  who  visited  Laghouat,  and  who 
had  no  idea  of  the  small  fortune  and  heavy  charges  of 
the  hospitable  Colonel.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  him- 
self, in  consequence,  in  March,  1868,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  7,000  francs,  which  he  saw  no  sort  of  means 
of  meeting.  In  his  distress  he  appealed  to  St.  Joseph, 
promising  to  make  every  year  a  novena  in  his 
honour,  if  he  would  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
Writing  the  next  day  to  an  old  friend,  M.  Melcian 
d'Arc,  President  of  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  he  confided  to  him  his  vow  and  its  cause.  M. 
d'Arc  made  it  known  to  a  rich  man  of  his  acquain- 
tance, who  at  once  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  St.  Joseph  never 
gave  me  a  mission  before ;  but  here  is  one  evidently. 
Don't  say  a  word.  To-morrow  I  will  send  the  7,000 
francs  to  the  brave  and  holy  Colonel  de  Sonis,  as  from 
St.  Joseph." 

The  next  day  a  letter  started  for  Laghouat  with  the 
required  sum,  and  only  one  line  in  addition  was  written 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper  :  "  From  St.  Joseph" 
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M.  de  Sonis  was  overflowing  with  thankfulness.  The 
secret  was  kept  for  many  years,  when  one  day  it 
occurred  to  him  that  M.  Melcian  might  know  some- 
thing about  it.  After  denying  any  knowledge  of  the 
affair  for  some  time,  M.  Melcian  told  his  friend  every- 
thing. Full  of  gratitude  and  yet  also  of  confusion, 
M.  de  Sonis  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  benefactor ; 
but  he  never  rested  till,  by  very  great  sacrifices,  he 
was  able  to  repay  the  debt,  greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  generous  donor. 

Such  was  M.  de  Sonis,  and,  if  we  wish  to  know  the 
source  from  which  all  these  virtues  flowed,  we  have 
it  in  his  own  words — the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  And  that  love  he  does  not 
separate  from  the  love  of  the  Cross.  "I  bless  God," 
he  writes,  "  to  have  placed  me  in  a  position  in  whicli 
sacrifices  are  daily  and  hourly  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  I  can  share  in  the  humiliations  and  sufferings 
of  our  Divine  Master.  Men  who  strive  to  lead  Chris- 
tian lives  are  not  popular  in  the  French  army;  but 
this  is  an  excellent  thing  for  one's  own  soul,  and  for 
which  we  must  thank  God,  as  He  has  willed  it  so." 

With  an  increase  of  love  of  God  came  likewise  an 
increase  of  love  for  His  Church.  He  writes  to  the  same 
friend  :  "  As  for  me,  I  am  more  and  more  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  Christ;  All  other  interests  seem  to  me  to  fade 
before  the  interests  of  our  faith.  My  mind  finds  there 
a  food  which  nothing  else  can  satisfy,  and  I  drink  long 
draughts  at  that  fountain  which  is  an  inexhaustible  one." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
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1869. 

THE  year  1869  began  with  fresh  agitation  among  the 
tribes  of  the  south,  and  the  fresh  proclamation  of  a 
holy  war  by  the  troops  of  Si-Lalla.  De  Sonis  was 
absent,  having  been  summoned  on  business  to  Algiers. 
But  on  receiving  this  intelligence  he  hastened  his 
return.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  Djelfa  when  he 
found  his  fears  confirmed,  and  at  once  telegraphed  his 
orders  to  the  different  friendly  tribes,  and,  passing  by 
Taadmit,  ascertained  that  the  camel  corps  was  in 
readiness  for  active  service.  On  his  arrival  at  Lag- 
houat  he  found  matters  still  more  alarming.  The 
telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  between  Geryville  and 
Frendah,  and  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen 
towards  the  east.  The  whole  frontier,  in  fact,  was 
being  attacked  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  inspire 
greater  terror ;  and  this  fear  was  justified  by  the 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  conduct  of  the  enemy. 

M.  de  Sonis  found  that  the  hostile  forces  were  divi- 
ded into  three  groups,  acting  together,  but  under  three 
different  chiefs,  one  commanded  by  Si-Lalla,  the  second 
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by  his  nephew  Si-Kaddour,  and  the  third  by  Si-El- 
Hadji-el-Arbi.  Coming  as  usual  from  Morocco,  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  French  territory  by  passing 
between  the  Salt  Lake  and  Geryville. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  force  and  the  plans  of 
the  enemy,  M.  de  Sonis  made  his  own  dispositions. 

On  the  28th  the  Colonel  had  ordered  Lakhdar-ben- 
Mohamed  to  go  to  Tadjrouna  and  get  together  all  the 
Arab  horsemen  of  the  Larbaa,  so  as  to  establish  a  long 
line  of  skirmishers  both  before  and  behind  him.  This 
Lakhdar,  who  was  always  a  devoted  and  faithful 
friend  to  M.  de  Sonis,  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  a 
brave  soldier,  and  a  real  type  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
only  thirty  years  of  age,  with  fine  and  regular  features, 
uniting  a  marvellous  sweetness  of  manner  with  great 
strength  and  courage.  M.  de  Sonis  was  always  long- 
ing to  win  this  soul  to  God ;  and  certainly  he  had  no 
more  sincere  and  admirable  follower  among  the  Arab 
Goums  under  his  command. 

Everything  being  arranged,  M.  de  Sonis  started  on 
the  30th  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  Laghouat. 
It  had  only  taken  him  two  days  and  nights  since  his 
return  from  Algiers  to  organise  the  whole  force,  which 
consisted  of  forty-one  officers,  nine  hundred  men  of 
different  regiments, — Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  Spahis,  sharp- 
shooters, Artillery  and  Engineers, — two  hundred  and  two 
horses,  eighty-eight  mules,  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
camels  with  their  drivers,  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
two  mountain  guns. 
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This  force  was  inferior  to  what  he  had  ever  had  with 
him  on  previous  expeditions,  for  the  garrison  had  been 
very  much  reduced.  Besides  that,  he  had  not  a  single 
ordnance-officer,  nor  a  chief  of  the  staff;  while  the 
young  Lieutenant  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Arab 
bureau  did  not  know  a  word  of  Arabic. 

His  separation  from  his  wife  on  this  occasion  was 
a  very  sad  one.  "  Whilst  my  husband  was  going  on 
this  dangerous  expedition,"  writes  Madame  de  Sonis, 
"  I  was  every  day  expecting  my  confinement,  and  I 
knew  that  in  consequence  of  all  I  had  gone  through 
during  the  previous  summer,  I  should  probably  be  in 
great  danger.  I  dreaded  terribly  being  thus  left  alone 
to  bear  the  trial,  and  to  die  far  away  from  my  dear 
Gaston." 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  :  "Our  separation  was  a 
very  bitter  one,  for  my  wife  was  very  ill,  and  convinced 
that  she  was  wishing  me  good-bye  for  the  last  time. 
The  human  heart  has  depths  of  suffering  which  one 
cannot  measure  ! " 

He  had  to  supply  the  inferiority  of  his  force  by 
stricter  discipline.  But  the  men  felt  the  necessity  of 
it,  and  when  he  had  the  consciousness  of  danger  he 
did  not  care  about  making  himself  popular.  Bad  news 
met  him  very  soon  after  his  departure.  The  Ksar  of 
Ain-Madhi  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  Mara- 
bouts having  of  their  own  accord  opened  the  gates  to 
Si-Lalla.  "The  news  of  this  treachery  was  a  most 
serious  one,"  wrote  M.  de  Son  is,  "  as  we  had  reckoned 
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on  the  fidelity  of  these  tribes,  while  their  fortifications 
at  Ain-Mahdi  would  have  enabled  them  to  hold  out 
against  the  enemy  for  an  unlimited  period." 

On  the  other  hand,  Si-Lalla  was  enchanted  at  his 
success.  Ain-Mahdi  was  a  most  important  post,  not 
only  from  its  ramparts,  but  also  from  the  religious 
prestige  attached  to  it,  and  which  made  the  Mahome- 
tans believe  that  Allah  was  their  protector.  Si-Lalla 
pompously  announced  that,  after  having  destroyed  the 
French  battalion,  he  would  march  on  Laghouat,  Djelfa, 
and  Bou  Saida,  which  would  mean  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Algeria.  Public  opinion  was 
strongly  in  his  favour ;  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  the 
possession  of  this  sacred  spot,  and  the  concentration  of 
his  troops,  produced  an  immense  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  friends  of  France  owned 
afterwards  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  defeat  of  de 
Sonis's  little  army. 

u  I  cannot  forget,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "  the  speech  of  the 
Goums  commanded  by  Lakhdar,  when  they  had  made 
their  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  posi- 
tion. Pressing  my  hand,  they  exclaimed :  '  To-morrow, 
Commander,  we  will  die  by  your  side ! '  I  expected 
an  attack  that  night ;  I  made  my  men  throw  up  an 
entrenchment  round  the  camp,  and,  as  I  feared  the 
disorder  consequent  on  a  night  attack  among  the 
camels  and  their  drivers,  I  made  them  all  lie  down, 
and  insisted  on  absolute  silence." 

Towards  night  an  emissary  arrived  from  the  Marabout 
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of  Ain-Mahdi  to  express  the  sorrow  with  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  admit  the  enemy  into  his 
fort.  De  Sonis  saw  at  once  through  this  pretended 
regret;  the  wily  Arab  was  trying  to  play  a  double 
game,  and  ensure  the  protection  of  the  French  should 
Si-Lalla's  troops  be  defeated.  De  Sonis  replied  sternly : 
u  Tell  your  master  that  we  consider  him  nothing  but  a 
traitor,  and  that  we  regret  that  he  did  not  bear  in  mind 
the  conduct  of  his  father,  who,  when  besieged  for  so 
long  a  time  by  Abd-El-Kader  and  his  troops,  always 
refused  to  yield.  Tell  him  that  to-morrow  morning  the 
column  of  Laghouat  will  take  the  field,  and,  with  the 
help  of  God,  will  destroy  the  enemy  and  camp  on  the 
ground  they  have  taken.  Tell  him  that,  if  he  asks  my 
advice,  he  will  try  and  redeem  his  fault  by  his  future 
behaviour,  and  that  I  shall  reserve  the  right  to  treat 
him  accordingly." 

The  truth  was,  as  de  Sonis  found  out  later,  that  the 
Marabouts  of  Ain-Madhi  had  spontaneously  offered 
hospitality  to  Si-Lalla  and  his  nephew  ;  that  that  very 
morning  they  had  gone  to  visit  another  hostile  tribe, 
to  combine  with  them  to  join  the  enemy's  Goum ; 
and  that  they  had  themselves  opened  the  gates  of 
Ain-Madhi,  where  Si-Lalla  had  walked  about  as  master 
during  the  whole  day.  The  messenger  was  so  con- 
scious of  this  treachery,  and  so  afraid  of  the  punish- 
ment it  would  entail,  that  he  implored  de  Sonis  to 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  French  lines.  But  the 
Commander  replied :  "  Go  and  take  my  words  back  to 
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your  master."  "  How  many  men  have  the  enemy  at 
Ain-Mahdi  ? "  he  had  asked.  "  6,000  Cavalry  and 
3,000  Infantry,"  was  the  reply.  Allowing  for  Arab 
exaggeration,  de  Sonis  calculated  that  he  would  have 
to  reckon  on  3,000  Cavalry  and  1,000  Infantry,  that 
is,  that  they  were  four  to  one  ! 

On  Monday,  the  1st  of  February,  the  French  troops 
marched  to  the  attack.  They  were  formed  in  a  square  ; 
the  African  battalion  deployed  on  one  wing  and  that 
of  the  sharp-shooters  on  the  other.  All  were  to  fight 
on  foot ;  but  in  case  the  enemy  broke  the  square,  the 
Cavalry  were  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"We  were  to  march  closely  and  slowly  like  a  for- 
tress," wrote  de  Sonis,  "  and  not  to  stop  till  we  reached 
the  enemy's  bivouac.  The  lack  of  numbers  was  to  be 
supplied  by  our  tactics  and  solidity.  All  our  men 
were  armed  with  chassepots,  an  arm  unknown  at  that 
time  to  the  Arabs.  Organised  and  armed  as  we  were, 
defending  the  soil  of  our  new  country,  we  might  say 
we  represented  civilisation  against  barbarians.  After 
about  an  hour's  march,  our  scouts  announced  to  us 
that  the  enemy  had  left  their  camp  and  were  coming 
towards  us  in  serried  lines  ;  in  fact,  we  could  hear  the 
tread  of  their  Infantry.  At  that  moment,  we  were  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  the  only 
direct  issue  from  which  was  a  neck  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  which  served  as  a  passage  for  the  caravans.  But 
the  enemy  had  already  taken  possession  of  this,  and 
waited  for  us  there,  while  their  Cavalry  crowned  the 
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heights  on  either  side.  I  saw  that  if  we  attempted 
this  passage  we  were  lost.  To  the  right  was  another 
valley,  as  wide  as  this  one,  but  separated  from  ours  by 
a  line  of  rocky  hills.  That  was  our  only  chance  of 
safety ;  but  the  thing  was  to  arrive  there  without 
being  intercepted.  I  continued  to  march  towards  the 
dangerous  pass  where  the  enemy  were  expecting  us, 
but  at  the  same  time,  calling  all  the  heads  of  detach- 
ments together,  I  ordered  that,  the  moment  that,  at  my 
signal,  the  drums  and  clarions  sounded  the  charge, 
every  man  was  to  make  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right 
up  the  hill,  scale  it,  and  there  establish  himself 
promptly  and  definitely. 

"  We  were  at  only  sixty  yards  from  the  enemy,  who, 
seeing  us,  as  they  thought,  falling  into  their  trap, 
shouted  an  hurrah  of  triumph.  I  gave  the  signal,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  move- 
ment was  executed  with  such  rapidity,  and  in  such 
perfect  unison,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  square 
crowned  the  heights  and  had  formed  themselves  in 
battle-array  on  the  opposite  side,  parallel  to  the  ridge 
of  the  rocks.  The  camels  also  had  been  driven  to  a 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  Thus  our 
square  was  re-formed  on  the  slopes  of  these  hills  in  a 
very  strong  position,  commanding  both  vallies,  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  summit  of  the  chain  was  a  flat 
plain  about  three  metres  wide,  which  was,  to  the  troops, 
what  the  bridge  is  in  a  man-of-war." 

It    was  there   that   de   Sonis  took    up  his  position 
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to  direct  the  action  of  the  troops.  The  first  impulse 
of  the  enemy  at  this  unexpected  movement  was  to  draw 
back,  then  they  formed  themselves  into  three  groups, 
and  very  soon  surrounded  the  French  army. 

M.  de  Sonis  ordered  his  mountain  guns  to  open  fire 
upon  them.  Very  soon  the  Arab  Cavalry  charged 
furiously  upon  the  French  Chasseurs,  one  of  whom 
describes  the  action  as  follows : 

"  We  let  them  approach  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  us,  and  then  fired,  killing  a  vast  number  of  men  and 
horses.  The  first  moment  of  dismay  having  passed, 
the  Arabs  charged  again,  coming  within  fifty  yards  of 
us,  firing,  then  jumping  off  their  horses  to  pick  up  their 
dead  and  wounded,  and  dashing  again  down  the  hill, 
to  return  in  a  moment.  Their  attack  on  our  square 
was  really  splendid,  though  they  were  received  by 
such  a  shower  of  fire  from  our  chassepots  that  none 
of  them  could  reach  us.  They  sprang  forward,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  in  groups,  but  the  long  range  of 
our  arms  made  their  efforts  fruitless." 

M.  de  Sonis  writes :  "  There  was  a  critical  moment 
when  one  of  the  officers,  by  trying  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  enemy's  Infantry,  left  a  space  in  the  square,  which 
threatened  to  compromise  the  fate  of  the  whole.  The 
Arabs  at  once  took  advantage  of  the  accident,  and  by 
clinging  to  bushes  of  Alfa  swarmed  up  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  position.  But  by  turning  the 
cannon  in  that  direction  their  advance  was  stopped. 
Some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs  tried  to  reach  our 
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guns,  and  came  so  near  as  to  wound  an  Artillery  officer. 
But  then  our  Cavalry  intervened,  and,  galloping  to  the 
vulnerable  point,  shot  down  the  enemy's  Goums. 
Their  Infantry  took  to  flight  towards  the  Ksar ;  but 
their  Cavalry  still  kept  up  the  attack.  Our  new  arms, 
however,  seem  to  paralyse  them.  Si-Lalla  harangued 
them,  but  his  voice  was  unheard.  Towards  half-past 
ten  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  slackened  on  three  sides, 
and  was  only  kept  up  on  the  fourth,  where  the  Arabs 
were  sheltered  by  the  rocks  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  but  .a  section  of  Algerian  sharpshooters  soon 
disposed  of  them,  and  the  rest,  springing  on  their  horses, 
took  to  flight,  and  quickly  disappeared  on  the  horizon." 

It   was   half-past  eleven  when  the  fight  was  over. 
The   dead   and  wounded  Arabs  covered   the   ground 
but  the  French  had  only  two  officers  and  eight  soldiers 
wounded  and  no  deaths.      One   of  the   actors  in  this 
fight  writes: 

"  Thanks  to  our  precious  chassepots,  which  we  used 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  our  cannon,  but  still  more  to 
the  excellent  dispositions  taken  by  Colonel  de  Sonis, 
to  his  perfect  understanding  of  military  operations  in 
the  Sahara,  to  his  brilliant  and  audacious  energy,  to 
his  chivalrous  bravery,  to  the  rapidity  both  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  their  execution,  to  his  happy  choice  of  an 
almost  impregnable  position,  to  the  certainty  of  his 
coup  d'ceil,  to  his  extraordinary  calmness  in  difficult 
moments,  to  the  prestige  he  exercises  over  the  troops, 
whether  French  or  native,  who  are  under  his  command, 
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— to  him,  in  fact,  is  due  our  complete  victory  over  an 
enemy  which  out-numbered  us  as  four  to  one,  and  who 
had  threatened  our  entire  destruction."  * 

"  What  was  remarkable,"  wrote  M.  de  Sonis,  "  in  this 
engagement,  was  the  perfect  calm  with  which  every 
one  did  his  duty.  The  most  complete  silence  answered 
the  howls  and  screams  of  the  enemy,  who  only  that 
very  morning  had  boasted  of  the  fresh  massacre  they 
would  make  of  our  troops,  as  they  had  done  of  those  of 
Colonel  Beaupretre." 

Without  losing  a  moment,  the  French  troops 
inarched  to  A'in-Mahdi,  to  intercept  the  enemy  if  they 
were  disposed  to  enter  that  town,  and  to  drive  them 
further  south.  But  they  had  already  disappeared,  and 
only  masses  of  dust  and  sand  in  the  distance  showed 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  "  We  arrived  thus  at  Ain- 
Mahdi,"  writes  M.  de  Sonis,  "to  the  very  bivouac 
which  Si-Lalla  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and 
where  our  troops  rested  a  short  time  to  eat.  It  was 
their  first  meal  that  day." 

Ain-Mahdi  was  plunged  in  solemn  silence.  This 
picturesque  Ksar,  on  a  raised  ground  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  like  a  solitary  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  with  a  con- 
fused mass  of  Arab  houses  with  their  flat  roofs,  a 
mosque  in  the  middle,  and  innumerable  palm-trees, 
was  formerly  the  flourishing  capital  of  the  Sahara, 

*  Col.  Trumelet,  Histoire  de  V Insurrection  de  Oulad-Sidi- 
Cheikhy  2nde  partie,  p.  304. 
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though  now  supplanted  by  Laghouat.  At  any  other 
time  the  victors  would  have  been  welcomed  by  noisy 
demonstrations  ;  now  the  population  remained  in  hiding, 
conscious  of  their  treachery,  and  dreading  the  vengeance 
of  the  French  army. 

"Arrived  at  the  bivouac,"  writes  de  Sonis,  "I  sent 
for  the  two  Marabouts,  who  came  hanging  their  heads, 
and  in  real  consternation.  Si-  Ahmed  tried  to  justify 
his  conduct  by  embarrassed  protestations,  which  I  only 
answered  by  a  disdainful  silence.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  acted  ;  but  hesitated  at  taking  any  extreme 
measures  till  I  had  received  my  orders." 

All  this  time  at  Laghouat  the  anxiety  was  serious- 
Madame  de  Sonis  writes  : 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  though  the  distance  was 
great,  we  heard  the  cannon,  and  the  day  was  passed 
in  mortal  agony  by  us  all  ;  my  only  consolation  was 
in  prayer.  God  must  Himself  have  given  my  dear 
husband  the  calm  and  presence-of-mind  which  was  so 
necessary  at  that  moment,  for  he  knew  better  than 
any  one  the  extreme  danger  of  those  dear  to  him.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that,  should  the  enemy  prove 
victorious,  their  whole  force  would  be  poured  into  this 
town,  which  had  been  nearly  stripped  of  troops,  and 
that  they  would  have  massacred  us  all.  The  following 
night  towards  daybreak,  however,  my  terrible  anxiety 
was  removed  by  a  few  lines  from  M.  de  Sonis  announ- 
cing his  victory,  but  saying  that  he  was  starting  in 
pursuit  of  Si-Lalla." 
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We  need  not  follow  de  Sonis  in  this  pursuit, 
which  was  rendered  fruitless,  as  usual,  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  Arab  flights.  He  hoped  that  the  troops  at  Ge>y- 
ville  would  have  been  able  to  bar  their  passage ;  but 
they  did  not  act  with  sufficient  vigour.  On  the  5th, 
however,  the  Agha  of  Geryville  had  attacked  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  Oued-Guir,  and  had  carried  off 
2,000  camels  and  a  multitude  of  sheep ;  so  that  the 
Ouled-Sidi-Cheikh  were  reduced  to  powerlessness  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

On  the  10th  de  Sonis  returned  to  Ain-Mahdi, 
where,  summoning  the  principal  inhabitants  with  their 
two  chiefs,  he  reproached  them  for  their  treason  and 
treachery,  and  arrested  the  two  brothers  Tadjini,  with 
fifteen  of  their  followers.  Two  hours  later,  however, 
instructions  from  the  General  commanding  the  mili- 
tary division  having  arrived,  M.  de  Sonis  released  one 
of  the  brothers,  and  only  carried  off  Ahmed  Tadjini  to 
Laghouat  to  submit  to  a  regular  trial.  On  the  12th 
at  half-past  one  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Lag- 
houat, from  whence  de  Sonis  hastened  to  send  his 
official  report  of  the  proceedings.  In  a  letter  of  the 
25th  to  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  he  says : 

"Our  affair  on  the  1st  of  February  was  a  most 
honourable  one  for  our  troops ;  but  I  regret  that  the 
Sub-Governor  in  his  kindness  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  simple  words  :  '  Every  one  did  Ms  duty!  which 
are  the  only  terms  fitted  for  French  troops.  The  truth 
is,  that  every  one  thought  we  were  lost,  and  our  enemies 
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saluted  us  with  real  cannibal  shouts.  God  fought 
for  us,  however ;  and  it  was  really  beautiful  to  see 
the  silence  and  calm  determination  of  our  men  amidst 
their  frantic  cries.  It  was  a  picture  of  order  against 
disorder,  the  cannon  giving  the  note.  It  was  really 
one  of  the  most  stirring  moments  of  my  life." 

What  de  Sonis  regretted  in  the  Sub-Governor's 
despatch  was  the  personal  praise  of  himself,  which 
ran  thus : 

"  Colonel  de  Sonis  has  covered  himself  with  glory,  and 
rendered  most  important  services  to  his  country  by 
stopping  the  enemy  at  the  very  apogee  of  their 
successes,  which  might  have  entailed  the  gravest 
consequences." 

The  best  triumph,  for  de  Sonis  was  the  welcome  he 
received,  not  only  from  his  family,  but  from  his  whole 
camp.  Madame  de  Sonis  writes  : 

"The  troops  were  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. The  next  day  the  officers  organised  a  military 
fete  in  their  Colonel's  honour.  On  the  eve  of  the  cam- 
paign many  had  thought  him  rash  to  attempt  any 
action  with  such  inferior  forces.  But  now  they  were 
only  too  happy  to  applaud  the  clever  manoeuvres  which 
had  saved  them.  .  .  .  God  gave  him  back  to  me  in 
time  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  our  little  girl,  Marie- 
Paule-Philomene,  who  came  into  the  world  four  days 
later,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1869.  This  was  our 
twelfth  and  last  child." 

"  We   baptised   her,"   writes   de   Sonis,   "  under  the 
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name  of  that  dear  Saint,  for  whom  we  always  had  a 
tender  devotion,  owing  to  the  graces  we  have  received 
through  her  intercession."  The  battle  of  Ain-Mahdi, 
which  was  reported  by  all  the  French  and  Algerian 
papers,  opened  the -doors  of  fame  to  de  Sonis.  The 
Emperor  presented  him  with  his  Life  of  Ccesar,  which 
had  just  been  published ;  and  he  received  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  Chasseurs  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1869.  As  to  the  affairs  of  the  treacherous 
Marabouts,  they  fell  into  the  depths  of  Arab  diplomacy, 
"  of  which,"  writes  de  Sonis,  "  I  never  have  had  the 
key,  and  which  I  very  much  fear  will  end  in  the  loss 
of  the  country.  They  want  to  take  half-measures 
with  the  Tadjini,  who  ought  to  have  been  brought 
before  a  court-martial  or  sent  to  Cayenne."  No  one 
was  surprised  that  de  Sonis  fell  ill  after  these  great 
fatigues ;  but  his  usual  energy  restored  him,  sooner 
than  was  expected,  to  his  former  health. 

His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  full  Colonel  necessi- 
tated a  change  of  position.  "  What  will  become  of 
me  ? "  he  writes  on  the  25th.  "  Of  course  I  shall  go 
wherever  I  am  sent.  The  best  thing  is  to  leave  it  all 
in  the  hands  of  God.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am 
detached  from  the  things  of  the  world,  to  which  my 
only  link  now  is  my  family  and  one  or  two  intimate 
friends.  ...  I  feel  I  am  His  more  and  more,  not 
only  'up  to  the  neck,'  as  Pere  de  Eavignan  used  to 
say,  but  over  head  and  ears.  When  one  once  begins 
to  love  God,  one  never  can  do  it  enough.  But,  alas ! 
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I  am  only  the  useless  servant  you  have  known  so  long 
and  so  well." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  he  was  obliged  to  send  his 
wife  and  children  back  to  France,  without  being  able 
to  accompany  them  even  to  Algiers.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  continually  on  the  watch  and  to  guard 
against  fresh  risings  of  the  tribes.  Soon  after,  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  military  division  at  Aumale.  He 
took  leave  of  Laghouat  amidst  the  heartfelt  regrets, 
not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the  whole  French  and 
native  population.  The  remembrance  of  this  oasis  was 
always  dear  to  him ;  and  often  in  later  years  his 
thoughts  turned  towards  those  vast  plains  where  he 
had  taught  the  people  to  respect  their  God,  as  well  as 
the  country  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  the  son  and 
the  defender. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

AUMALE. 

1869—1870 

AUMALE  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eoman  town 
of  Auzia.  It  is  a  town  of  6,000  souls,  and  is  surroun- 
ded by  a  circle  of  mountains,  from  whence  flows  the 
river  of  Oued-El-Akahl,  and  the  sides  of  which  pro- 
duce such  rich  pasture  that  the  Arabs  speak  of  them 
as  of  the  "  rivers  of  milk"  which  flowed  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  One  long  street,  cut  by  the  public  gardens 
in  the  middle,  forms  the  whole  town,  where  the  most 
important  market  in  the  Tell  is  held.  But  its  main 
importance  is  owing  to  its  strategic  position  in  the  in- 
terior of  Algeria,  which  makes  it  the  most  considerable 
military  post  in  the  country,  and  which  was,  conse- 
quently, worthy  of  having  M.  de  Sonis  as  its  Commander. 
Feeling  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  new 
methods  of  warfare,  he  is  described  at  Aumale  as  dili- 
gently labouring  with  his  young  officers  at  all  the 
works  bearing  upon  recent  campaigns,  including  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  neglect  an 
increased  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  writing 
to  Mere  Marie  Fourier,  he  says  :  "  I  am  faithful  to  my 
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daily  consecration  to  the  Divine  Heart ;  this  is  a 
rendez-vous  which  I  gladly  give  you."  We  must  re- 
member these  words  when  we  read  that,  less  than  a 
year  after,  de  Sonis  fell  under  this  very  banner. 
Another  thing  which  preoccupied  him  very  much  at 
this  time  was  the  religious  training  of  his  sons.  The 
three  eldest  were  all  in  military  colleges,  greatly  to 
their  father's  satisfaction ;  but  he  writes  :  "  If  my  boys 
are  to  follow  my  career,  may  they  understand  their 
profession  as  their  ancestors  did ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
a  series  of  acts  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  detachment  from 
the  perishable  goods  of  this  world,  and  of  mortification 
in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

The  eldest  of  his  boys  was  nearly  twenty.  This  was 
not  only  the  age  to  embrace  a  serious  profession,  but 
also  the  critical  moment  when  the  innocence  of  a 
child  passes  into  the  virtue  of  a  man,  or  the  reverse. 
M.  de  Sonis  felt  that  the  only  true  foundation  for  all 
Christian  education  was  humility;  and,  finding  that 
the  praises  which  had  been  showered  upon  himself  had 
inspired  one  of  his  sons  with  some  feelings  of  pride,  he 
writes  to  his  master  as  follows : 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  the  error  of  this  poor 
child  has  arisen.  I  am  a  man  of  no  fortune,  so  that, 
if  I  were  to  die,  my  children  would  have  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Our  ancestors  may 
have  been  of  noble  birth,  but  that  is  long  ago;  and  so 
many  families  may  take  pride  to  themselves  for  having 
faithfully  served  their  king  and  their  God,  that  mine 
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may  be  mingled  with  that  crowd  without  the  least 
distinction.  I,  therefore,  see  nothing  to  justify  this 
feeling  in  any  of  my  children  ;  and  therefore  I  implore 
you  to  impress  upon  my  son  that  humility  is  the  first 
of  Christian  virtues,  and  one  without  which  all  others 
are  vain.  Tell  him,  also,  that,  even  from  the  human 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  mark  of  good  taste  in  all  who 
pretend  to  be  well-bred,  and  that  the  world  recognises 
men  of  real  merit  by  their  modesty.  Even  if  the 
Catechism  had  not  told  me  that  pride  was  the  root  of 
all  vice,  my  own  experience  of  life  would  have  pointed 
it  out  to  me.  Therefore,  I  reckon  upon  your  zeal  to  root 
out  of  his  mind  this  grave  fault.  Tell  him  that  the 
more  humble  he  is  the  more  I  shall  love  him.  Unless 
one  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  God's  love,  one  does 
not  understand  this  thoroughly.  Will  my  dear  boy 
ever  learn  the  secrets  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ?  Tell  him 
I  shall  place  him  in  It  every  day  and  many  times  a 
day.  ..." 

All  his  letters  are  in  the  same  strain.  "  Above  all," 
he  writes  again,  "  I  want  my  sons  to  make  thorough 
studies  in  religion.  Young  men  are  often  in  a  dis- 
graceful state  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  many 
are.  lost  and  lose  their  faith  from  that  very  reason. 
Even  if  one  looks  upon  religion  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  is  it  not  the  most  admirable  system  of  philo- 
sophy ?  and,  whilst  they  are  made  to  study  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  is  it  reasonable  to  give  less  time  to  Holy 
Scripture  ? " 
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But  humility  of  heart  is  not  abjection.  He  was 
anxious  that  his  children  should  have  great  self-respect, 
noble  feelings,  distinction  in  manner  and  ways  of  con- 
ducting themselves ;  and  that  their  behaviour  should 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  education,  and  make  religion 
attractive  to  their  companions.  But  he  always  comes 
back  to  the  one  object  of  his  anxiety — their  souls. 
"  They  will  never  know,"  he  writes,  "  the  anxiety  and 
care  they  cost  to  a  Christian  father.  If  we  are  in 
trouble  when  one  of  them  is  ill  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  how  much  more  do  we  feel  when  we  see  that 
their  souls  are  in  danger,  that  some  evil  influence  has 
been  at  work  !  Oh,  to  compare  the  one  anxiety  with 
the  other,  there  is  all  the  difference  between  our  poor 
earthly  bodies  and  our  immortal  souls  !  "  He  implores 
his  children,  then,  to  pray,  to  examine  themselves,  to 
try  and  live  closer  to  God.  "  They  will  understand 
but  too  soon,  poor  children,  how  much  they  will  need 
His  help  in  their  future  difficulties.  If  only  they  can 
acquire  the  gift  of  prayer.  But  this  is  a  grace  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  earnest  will." 

He  had  gone  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
on  business,  and  had  been  to  Communion  the  first 
morning  of  his  arrival  at  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires, 
when,  on  coming  out  of  the  church,  he  met  his  brother, 
who  exclaimed  :  "  Why  !  are  you  actually  arrived  ? 
But  where  do  you  come  from  at  this  early  hour  ? " 
"From  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires,"  Colonel  de  Sonis 
replied.  "  My  first  visit  was  due  to  her ;  my  second 
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to  you."  The  two  brothers  agreed  to  meet  at  breakfast, 
and  Theobald  walked  on.  On  his  way  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  Why  should  I  not  do  like  him  ? "  Musing  in 
this  way,  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  church.  There 
God  waited  for  him.  After  a  moment's  struggle,  he 
went  in,  prayed,  went  to  Confession,  and  then  to  Holy 
Communion.  A  few  hours  later  he  was  again  with  his 
brother,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  Colonel 
Gaston's  delight  may  be  imagined.  Writing  to  an 
intimate  friend,  he  said: 

"  I  have  had  lately  a  very  great  consolation.  My 
dear  brother  had  been  for  a  long  time,  as  you  know, 
without  going  to  the  sacraments.  Now  he  is  altogether 
converted,  and  all  for  God.  It  is  a  grace  obtained  at 
Notre-Dame  des  Victoires.  Our  Lord  placed  His  cross 
upon  him  only  a  few  days  later  by  taking  to  Himself 
his  youngest  child ;  but  he  bore  it  admirably,  and  has 
edified  us  all  by  his  Christian  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will." 

Colonel  de  Sonis  was  at  this  time  himself  sorely 
troubled  by  the  serious  illness  of  Madame  de  Sonis, 
for  whose  recovery  he  asked  the  prayers  of  all  his 
friends.  But  no  tribulations  seemed  to  separate  him 
for  a  moment  from  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  he 
blessed  in  sorrow  as  in  joy.  "  I  may  sink  under  the 
weight  of  my  cross,"  he  wrote,  "  but  I  will  never  reject 
it,  with  God's  grace.  May  His  holy  Name  be  blessed." 

De  Sonis  prepared  himself  for  the  future  suffering 
which  was  before  him  under  the  direction  of  a  holy 
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priest,  M.  Alauzet,  who  was  formerly  at  Mustapha, 
and  whom  he  was  now  glad  to  find  at  Aumale.  This 
good  missioner  declared  that  "  Colonel  de  Sonis  was  a 
model  to  himself,  and  that,  after  having  heard  his  Con- 
fession, he  felt  himself  roused  to  greater  energy  and 
devotion  to  the  virtues  of  his  state  and  to  the  duties  of 
his  ministry." 

An  event  at  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  that  was  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. De  Sonis  had,  like  all  Saints,  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  wants  of  the  Church  ;  and,  without  mixing  him- 
self up  with  the  different  opinions  of  the  Bishops,  he 
ardently  wished  for  "the  definition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1869,  he 
wrote  to  Mgr.  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  few  lines  ex- 
pressing "  his  admiration  and  gratitude  "  for  the  line 
he  had  taken. 

"  These  few  words,  Monseigneur,"  he  wrote,  "  will 
find  you  at  Borne,  associated  with  the  greatest  work 
of  this  century.  You  are  in  the  centre  of  truth,  of 
light  and  of  life.  From  those  heights  you  must  look 
down  upon  us  as  miserably  occupied  with  the  thousand 
little  nothings  which  seem  to  absorb  those  societies 
that  have  driven  away  God  from  their  midst.  I  bless 
God,  Who  has  placed  me  far  away  from  all  these  follies, 
in  solitudes  where,  the  wants  of  the  body  being  less, 
the  horizon  of  the  soul  is  widened." 

To  be  able  to  go  to  Borne  had  always  been  the  object 
of  his  warmest  desire,  and  his  admiration  for  Pius  IX. 
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knew  no  bounds.  "  How  happy  should  I  be  could  I 
one  day  kneel  at  his  feet,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  implore 
his  benediction  for  all  my  family !  It  seems  to  me 
that  then  I  should  feel  quite  sure  that  my  children 
would  never  betray  the  cause  of  the  Church,  for  which 
I  would  gladly  die  !  " 

In  the  month  of  May,  while  M.  de  Sonis  was  full  of 
hope  that  the  definition  of  Papal  Infallibility  would 
be  soon  proclaimed,  ugly  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  the 
possible  outbreak  of  a  European  war.  Marshal  Mac- 
ro ahon,  Governor  of  Algeria,  on  his  visit  of  inspection 
to  Aumale,  was  received  in  Colonel  de  Sonis's  house. 
Everyone  was  talking  of  the  probabilities  of  a  Prus- 
sian war,  and  military  hopes  ran  high.  One  man  only 
among  the  assembled  officers  expressed  fears  as  to  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  and  that  was  Colonel  de 
Sonis.  They  were  astonished  and  even  angry.  How 
could  the  French  be  beaten  ?  He  hoped  he  was 
wrong,  and  waited. 

War  was  declared  on  the  15th  of  July.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  me,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  very  soon  I  shall  be  sent  to 
join  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  I  am  making  all  my 
preparations  to  leave,  so  as  not  to  be  summoned  un- 
prepared." 

The  same  letter  announces  that  his  son  Gaston  had, 
with  his  father's  permission,  joined  the  5th  Hussars, 
and  had  started  with  his  regiment  for  the  Prussian 
frontier.  A  little  later  his  second  son,  Henry,  asked  for 
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a  like  permission.  As  a  soldier  he  was  pleased  ;  but  his 
father's  heart  suffered,  for  he  knew  well  the  dangers  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed.  Already  disasters 
had  begun.  On  the  6th  of  August  the  French  troops 
were  defeated  at  Saarbruck,  and  the  Emperor  left 
Metz  "  to  repel  the  invaders,"  as  was  announced  in  the 
proclamation.  De  Sonis  was  on  thorns,  and  again  and 
again  asked  for  leave  to  start.  But  he  was  told  he 
was  too  necessary  where  he  was.  He  owned  to  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  "  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  be- 
come a  pleader  for  employment."  The  news  became 
worse  and  worse.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  five  days 
after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  M.  de  Sonis  wrote : 

"  My  God  !  how  was  it  possible  for  this  campaign 
to  have  been  undertaken  when  nothing  was  ready  !  I 
am  not  surprised,  for  I  always  feared  the  result, 
although  I  well  know  the  value  of  our  troops.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  such  a  superiority  of 
numbers ;  upwards  of  a  million  of  Germans  have  in- 
vaded our  poor  country !  We  have  always  need  of 
God,  but  now  more  than  ever.  A  Government  which 
has  abandoned  Eome  and  inaugurated  a  statue  to 
Voltaire  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption — is  it  not  incon- 
ceivable ? — must  draw  down  the  thunders  of  Heaven 
upon  our  heads  !  " 

All  three  of  his  sons  had  now  joined  the  French 
army.  M.  de  Sonis  spoke  of  the  eldest : 

"  He  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  letters 
which  filled  us  with  joy,  for  they  were  full  of  faith  and 
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all  I  could  wish.  Whenever  he  met  a  priest  he  went 
to  the  sacraments.  He  was  enthusiastic,  also,  about 
his  rough  life  as  a  soldier,  and  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint  at  the  hardships  he  met  with.  But  since 
the  25th  of  July  we  have  not  received  a  word  from 
him,  though  before  he  wrote  constantly.  We  have 
written  to  him  every  second  day,  but  not  a  line  of 
answer !  I  have  asked  everybody,  but  can  hear 
nothing.  It  is  dreadful ! " 

"  Henry,"  he  continues,  "  has  joined  the  Algerian 
sharp-shooters,  and  is  doing  very  well.  .  .  Albert  is 
gone  to  Medeah  to  join  a  detachment  of  Spahis,  who 
are  under  orders  for  France.  ...  It  is  indeed  neces- 
sary that  we,  as  soldiers,  should  set  an  example  of 
devotion  and  give  our  lives — and,  more  than  that,  the 
lives  of  our  children — and  say,  like  the  Machabees : 
'  Moriamur  in  simplicitate  nostra  !  '  I  foresee  every 
sort  of  misfortune,  and  I  try  to  look  our  disasters  in 
the  face  and  ask  of  God  the  courage  and  resignation 
of  which  I  have  so  much  need." 

Besides  his  three  sons,  his  brother  Theobald  had  also 
gone  to  join  the  army  of  the  Ehine.  "  How  thankful 
we  ought  to  be,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  that  your  dear 
Theo  is  so  worthy  of  God's  protection.  At  least, 
if  we  have  to  tremble  for  lives  dear  to  us,  it  is  sweet 
to  remember  that  their  souls,  at  any  rate,  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enemy  and  safe  with  God." 

Ten  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  4th  of  September  had  proclaimed  a 
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Eepublic.  De  Sonis  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  hands 
into  which  his  country  had  fallen,  and  which  he  could 
only  believe  was  the  fruit  of  a  fresh  Eevolution,  seeing 
that  Eochefort  was  one  of  its  heads.  He  wrote  to 
his  General  that  he  had  refused  to  fire  the  cannon  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  "  Here,"  he  added,  "the  'red  ' 
party  tried  to  make  a  demonstration,  but  I  told  them 
I  should  maintain  order  in  spite  of  them  all." 

He  was  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  the  public 
functionaries  turned  round  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner. 
"  I,  who  voted  '  No '  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  who 
refused  to  cry  '  Vive  I'Empereur,'  and  have  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Tuileries,  have  all  at  once 
become  a  Bonapartist!  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him 
insulted  by  those  men,  now  that  he  is  so  unhappy.  .  . 
I  need  not  say  that  I  have  asked  to  start  for  the 
Ehine ;  but  they  declare  that  I  am  necessary  here. 
Until  now,  though  there  has  been  great  excitement 
among  the  tribes,  there  has  been  no  rising  of  the 
Arabs.  If  it  happens,  God  only  knows  what  we  shall 
do;  for  we  have  been  almost  denuded  of  troops."  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Prussians  that  the  insurrec- 
tion did  not  break  out.  German  emissaries  scoured 
the  country  to  try  and  induce  the  Arabs  to  rise.  Two 
of  these  spies,  disguised  as  Arabs,  came  to  Aumale, 
but  de  Sonis  discovered  and  hunted  them  out  of  the 
country.  His  anxiety  to  join  the  campaign  seemed 
unreasonable  to  many  of  his  friends.  The  Cure  of 

Aumale  said  to  him  :  "  Are  not  the  reiterated  refusals 
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of  the  Government  to  let  you  go  a  sign  that  God 
wishes  you  to  remain  here  ? "  "  Your  advice  on  any 
other  subject  would  be  decisive  with  me,"  replied  de 
Sonis.  "  But  when  one's  native  land  is  invaded,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  soldier  to  ask  leave  to  defend  it." 

On  the  20th  of  October  he  received  his  promotion 
as  General  of  Brigade.  That  was  not  what  he  wanted  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Freycinet  asking  rather  to  go 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  against  the  enemy. 
Some  days  later  the  answer  came  from  Tours  with  an 
order  to  return  to  France,  and  take  the  command  of 
the  3rd  brigade  of  the  Cavalry  division  of  General 
Eessayre  at  Blois,  and  thus  share  in  the  operations 
of  the  army  on  the  Loire.  "  I  remember  still,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Sonis,  "  the  cry  of  joy  with  which  he 
opened  and  read  this  despatch.  Alas  !  for  me  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  mortal  anxiety;  our  last  happy 
days  were  at  an  end  ! "  Writing  to  a  friend  after  his 
nomination,  General  de  Sonis  said :  "  A  Dieu.  I  am 
going  to  my  death.  May  God  have  mercy  on  my  soul, 
and  take  care  of  my  dear  wife  and  my  poor  children  ! " 

"  After  having  crossed  together  from  Algiers  to 
Marseilles,"  wrote  his  eldest  girl,  "  our  beloved  father 
left  us  to  take  up  his  command  at  Tours.  After  hav- 
ing tenderly  embraced  us  all  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  on  our  foreheads,  he  looked  at  us  with  an  ex- 
pression which  I  shall  never  forget.  We  all  went  on 
to  Castres,  our  hearts  full  of  the  saddest  presenti- 
ments." 
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Before  leaving  for  ever  African  soil  and  embark- 
ing in  a  campaign  which  for  France  was  but  a  series 
of  miserable  disasters,  M.  de  Sonis  had  written  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which  ended  with  these  grand  words  : 

"When  God  gives  us  a  lesson,  He  does  it  as  a  master. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  which  France  is  receiving 
at  this  moment.  As  for  ourselves,  let  us  only  pray 
that  God  may  be  with  us,  and  that  he  may  give  us 
the  grace  to  die  as  Christian  soldiers  should,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  Heaven,  arms  in  our  hands,  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy,  and  crying :  '  Long  live  our  country.'  I 
know  that  by  joining  the  army  on  the  Loire  I  am 
going  to  my  death.  God  may  spare  me,  it  is  true ; 
but  an  expiation  is  needed,  and  God  never  capitulates  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XL 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  LOIRE.   BROU  AND  LOIGNY. 

M.  DE  SONIS  arrived  at  Tours  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Government  having  been  transferred  to  that 
town  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  War  Minister  to  learn  his  destination.  In  his 
absence  no  one  could  give  him  any  information.  The 
next  day  he  heard  he  was  to  command  the  1st  Cavalry 
brigade  of  the  17th  army  corps.  But  where  was 
this  brigade?  Nobody  knew!  That  same  evening,  it 
was  not  only  the  command  of  a  brigade,  but  of  a 
whole  division  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Loire  which  was 
confided  to  him.  But  what  was  the  amount  of  that 
force  ?  and  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  No  one  could 
tell  him.  The  utter  confusion  of  everything  in  the 
French  army  was  only  too  apparent. 

At  last  he  was  told  that  the  division  he  was  to  com- 
mand formed  part  of  the  force  of  General  d'Aurelle  de 
Paladine,  who,  four  days  before,  had  gained  the  victory 
of  Coulmiers.  De  Sonis  was  delighted  at  serving 
under  a  chief  of  such  energy  and  resolution.  On 
taking  the  command  of  the  15th  corps,  d'Aurelle  had 
issued  this  short  proclamation.  "  What  I  ask  of  you, 
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above  all,  is  disicpline  and  firmness.  I  am  quite  de- 
cided to  punish  any  soldier  who  may  hesitate  before 
the  enemy.  If  I  draw  back  myself,  shoot  me  ! " 

M.  de  Sonis  was  then  sent  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  regiments,  and  first  to  Vendome ;  but,  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  no  Cavalry!  He  then 
started  for  Chateaudun,  and  found  himself  "  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  town  burnt  by  the  Prussians."  There  he 
found  the  brigade  of  General  Gue*pratte  and  a  mixed 
squadron  of  light  Cavalry.  He  left  orders  for  the  rest 
of  the  squadrons  to  join  him  in  three  days ;  but  as 
to  the  4th  Cavalry  regiment,  he  could  get  no  tidings 
of  it.  How  was  it  possible  with  these  scattered  forces 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy  ?  Then  there  was 
the  contradiction  of  orders.  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
and  18th,  he  was  ordered  by  General  d'Aurelle  de 
Paladine  to  join  him  at  Fretteval ;  but  General  Fierrick 
desired  him  to  go  to  Dreux,  to  protect  Chateauneuf 
and  Landelles.  Who  was  to  decide  ?  Fresh  orders 
were  telegraphed  for.  No  answer  came.  General  de 
Sonis  accordingly  marched  to  Fretteval,  but  at  mid- 
night came  another  despatch  sending  them  back  to 
Chateaudun.  When  they  got  there,  General  Fierrick 
was  gone  to  Le  Mans  !  De  Sonis  telegraphed  again  to 
the  War  Minister,  "  Who  is  to  command  the  troops 
stationed  round  Chateaudun  ?  "  The  answer  came 
from  Tours,  "  You."  M.  de  Sonis  could  not  believe  it. 
How  could  he,  a  Cavalry  General,  exercise  at  the  same 
time  a  territorial  command  ?  Thinking  it  must  mean 
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for  only  twenty-four  hours,  he  telegraphed  again  :  "  For 
how  long  ?  "  The  War  Minister's  answer  was  :  "  Act  as 
if  it  were  to  be  for  ever."  De  Sonis  was  in  despair,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  the  Engineer  officer,  M.  de  Vezian> 
whom  M.  de  Freycinet  had  sent  to  him.  He  said  r 
"  What  is  most  wanted  for  the  army  on  the  Loire  is 
a  Cavalry  corps  of  two  or  three  divisions,  with  a  certain 
number  of  Horse- Artillery,  light  enough  to  make  long 
marches,  always  ready  to  make  night  attacks,  to  throw 
anxiety  into  the  enemy's  army,  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
intercept  their  railway  communication,  and  the  rest. 
The  many  years  I  have  spent  in  Algeria  have  given 
me  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  this  matter,  and 
in  those  conditions  I  could  be  of  use.  Instead  of  that, 
they  have  given  me  a  territorial  command  of  a  badly 
organised  army,  with  which  one  can  do  nothing  ! " 

The  difficulties  were  enormous.  The  Duke  of  Meck- 
lembourg,  whose  right  wing  rested  on  Vendome,  was 
about  to  join  in  the  plain  of  Beauce  the  divisions  of 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  coming  by  forced  marches 
from  the  confines  of  Lorraine.  It  was  a  wall  of  iron 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  pierce  to  prevent 
this  junction  from  being  effected,  which  would  alto- 
gether crush  the  army  on  the  Loire.  Chateaudun  had 
been  chosen  for  the  point  of  defence ;  but  the  French 
troops  were  only  composed  of  a  few  Marines  and  groups 
of  Mobiles  from  different  provinces  !  One  noble 
corps  only  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  this 
was  the  legion  of  Volunteers  from  the  west,  commanded 
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by  Colonel  de  Charette.  u  It  was  the  one  piece 
of  good  news, "  exclaimed  General  de  Sonis,  "  and  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  find  among  the  troops  under 
my  command  those  Pontifical  Zouaves  whom  I  had 
followed,  heart  and  soul,  in  those  heroic  fights  of  Cas- 
telfidardo,  Monte -Libretti  and  Mentana."  He  wrote 
to  de  Charette  on  the  18th  of  November : 

"  My  dear  Colonel, 

"  I  have  known  you  for  a  long  time,  for  no  Chris- 
tian heart  is  ignorant  of  your  name.  When  I  arrived 
last  night  at  Chateaudun,  I  hoped  to  go  and  see  you 
to-day,  and  I  had  asked  one  of  your  young  Zouaves 
for  your  address.  But  I  am  obliged  to  start  with  my 
division.  Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  however, 
I  wish  to  salute  your  fine  and  heroic  troop  in  the 
person  of  its  admirable  head,  and  to  tell  you  that 
I  venerate  all  that  you  revere,  and  that  I  love  all 
that  you  love.  In  these  sad'  times  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  die  amidst  brave  men  like  you,  and  to  feel 
that  God  has  not  quite  abandoned  France,  since  He 
has  given  her  such  noble  sons.  A  Dieu,  my  dear 
Colonel !  I  place  my  hand  in  yours,  and  beg  of  you 
to  let  us  share  together  our  prayers  and  our  sacrifices. 
"  Your  devoted  servant, 

DE  SONIS." 

At  Chateaudun  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 
exasperated  population,  who  were  only  crying  out  for 
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vengeance  on  the  Prussians.  A  young  Prussian 
officer,  a  relation  of  Count  Bismark's,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Prince  Albert,  had  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Tours  and  carried  to  Bonneval.  The  in- 
habitants there  refused  to  give  him  up,  declaring  that, 
if  the  Prussians  came  near  the  town,  the  prisoner 
should  answer  for  it  with  his  head.  Hearing  this,  M. 
de  Sonis,  wishing  to  avoid  reprisals  of  that  sort  and 
to  prevent  an  inhuman  act  which  was  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  code  of  honour  of  the  French  army,  sent  an 
officer  to  Bonneval  with  orders  to  place  the  wounded 
man  in  a  carriage  with  an  escort  of  Dragoons,  and  bring 
him  to  Chateaudun.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arri- 
val, he  went  to  him  at  once,  and  offered  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  for  him.  He  received  the  tenderest 
attention  from  the  doctors  and  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
the  hospital,  and  remained  there  till,  for  his  own 
safety's  sake,  de  Sonis  was  obliged  to  move  him  to 
Tours. 

On  the  21st  de  Sonis  heard  that  the  first  line  of 
defence  at  Evreux  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  before 
a  superior  force,  while  Verneuil  was  threatened  by 
15,000  Grermans,  and  the  forest  of  Senonches  was  occu- 
pied by  20,000  of  the  enemy.  The  Cavalry  of  Prince 
Albert  occupied  the  plain  of  Chartres,  while  8,000 
Prussians  threatened  Bonneval.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  check  them ;  so  that  General 
de  Sonis  determined  to  occupy  a  fortified  position  on 
the  Conie  river,  thus  joining  the  10th  army  corps, 
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commanded  by  Chanzy,  and  making  his  head-quarters 
at  the  presbytery  of  Marboue*. 

"  Although  it  is  eighteen  years  ago,"  wrote  the  Cure 
of  Marboue,  "  I  seem  still  to  see  that  man,  that  noble 
Christian  soldier,  who  for  eight  days  lived  under  my 
roof ;  the  remembrance  of  him  fills  my  whole  heart ! 
...  I  admired  him  on  horseback,  commanding  his 
troops,  dictating  his  orders,  present  everywhere,  fore- 
seeing everything,  making  his  action  felt  by  all,  and 
inspiring  every  one  with  the  burning  zeal  with  which 
he  was  himself  inflamed.  Always  at  work,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  did  not  need  sleep.  One  day,  having  found 
him  in  the  poor  little  room  which  he  called  his  bivouac, 
stretched  out  quite  dressed  on  the  miserable  little 
bed,  of  which  he  had  not  even  undone  the  sheets, 
with  only  his  cloak  as  a  covering,  I  exclaimed  :  '  Oh, 
General !  lying  down  like  that,  on  so  cold  a  night, 
and  in  this  damp  room  ! '  'In  his  campaigns/  he  re- 
plied, '  St.  Louis  never  undressed  ! '  Then,  raising  his 
head  a  little,  he  added :  '  I  was  beginning  to  drop  off 
without  intending  to  do  so.  .  .  What  is  the  noise 
I  hear  ?  Is  it  the  sound  of  cannon  ?'...!  could  fill 
pages,"  continued  the  good  Cure",  "  with  the  description 
•of  his  virtues,  of  his  fervent  faith,  of  his  night  prayers, 
to  which  he  invited  several  of  his  officers,  of  his  fre- 
quent Confessions,  of  his  daily  Communions,  received 
at  dawn  by  the  light  of  some  smoky  lamps,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  slept  in  the  church ; 
then  after  his  Communion,  his  short  earnest  words  of 
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exhortation  to  his  comrades,  encouraging  them  to  piety 
and  patriotism,  which  touched  them  so  much  !  .  .  . " 

It  was  at  Marboue  that  a  despatch  from  the  Minis- 
ter, dated  the  23rd  of  November,  officially  confirmed 
his  nomination  as  General  of  Division  commanding 
the  17th  army  corps,  and  -replacing  General  Durrieu> 
who  had  been  recalled  to  Tours.  "  A  telegram  putting 
him  in  the  position  of  a  simple  soldier  would  have 
affected  him  less,"  wrote  the  Cure.  "What  folly," 
he  exclaimed,  "  to  transform  all  of  a  sudden  a  poor 
Colonel  of  yesterday  into  a  General  in  command  of 
an  army  !  But  it  must  be  as  God  wills." 

He  was  most  anxious  to  come  up  with  the  enemy 
and  to  act.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th,  he 
received  from  General  d'Aurelle  the  order  to  go  by 
train  to  Vendome,  which  was  attacked  by  a  strong 
body  of  German  troops.  More  able  to  judge  of  the 
position  from  being  on  the  spot,  de  Sonis  replied : 
"  There  is  a  Prussian  camp  five  leagues  from  Marboue 
at  Brou.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  leave  Marboue 
at  dawn  with  a  force  of  light  Cavalry,  and  attack  the 
enemy ;  and  I  think  I  shall  succeed.  If  I  do,  the 
Prussian  troops  which  are  before  Vendome  will  find 
out  that  a  French  army  corps  is  about  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear,  and  their  movements  will  be  temporarily 
stopped,  which  will  give  us  time  to  move  troops  to- 
Vendome."  This  was  a  wise  and  brave  course,  and 
it  was  at  once  accepted.  But  hardly  had  they 
begun  their  march,  when  de  Sonis  found  what  an 
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inexperienced  body  of  men  he  had  to  deal  with.  What 
a  difference  between  his  African  troops  and  these  poor 
Mobiles,  with  officers  who  did  not  know  how  to 
direct  the  manoeuvres,  and  soldiers  who  could  not  exe- 
cute them ! 

"  At  last,"  he  writes,  "  I  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Yevres,  built  on  a  height  which  was  difficult  of  access, 
and  which  one  could  only  reach  by  crossing  the  river 
Ozanne  on  two  narrow  bridges.  The  enemy  occupied 
this  strong  position.  I  was  striving  to  ascertain  their 
numbers  when  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  head  of 
our  column,  which  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  high- 
road. At  the  same  time  one  saw  black  masses  who 
were  trying  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  and  by 
the  lay  of  the  ground.  A  farm,  which  seemed  to 
contain  the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy,  was  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  the  Fusiliers  and  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves,  while  the  other  troops  deployed  along  the 
river,  and  tried  to  carry  the  bridge.  The  German 
fire  was  incessant.  But  I  had  forbidden  my  men  to 
answer  it  for  the  moment,  so  as  to  let  the  enemy 
believe  we  were  without  Artillery.  When,  however, 
the  fight  became  serious,  I  unmasked  my  batteries  and 
fired  all  my  pieces,  which  made  the  Prussians  think 
that  I  had  a  large  force  in  the  rear.  They  conse- 
quently retired,  and  I  followed  them  to  Brou,  which 
they  evacuated,  while  I  pursued  them  for  upwards  of 
a  league.  Night  fell,  and  I  made  believe  to  bivouac 
on  the  spot ;  but  in  reality  returned  to  Marboue." 
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This  first  brush  with  the  enemy  received  the  name 
of  the  battle  of  Brou.  De  Sonis's  troops  only  amoun- 
ted to  1,500  men,  Marines  and  Zouaves  of  Charette. 
Those  young  Volunteers  had  taken  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion by  storm  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Twenty 
of  them  had  fallen,  "as  a  prelude,"  wrote  M.  de  Sonis,  "  to 
the  terrible  sacrifice  which  a  little  later  at  Loigny  was 
to  earn  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  country." 
General  d'Aurelle  telegraphed  the  next  day  from  his 
head-quarters  near  Orleans :  "  I  congratulate  you  and 
your  troops  on  the  success  of  yesterday's  encounter, 
which  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Minister." 

If  the  fight  at  Brou  had  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  from  the  army  of  the  Loire,  it  had  turned 
upon  de  Sonis  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  Yen- 
dome.  Informed  of  this  change  of  tactics,  he  wrote 
to  General  d'Aurelle  :  "  I  am  here  under  orders,  and 
I  promise  you  I  will  remain  as  long  as  I  possibly  can. 
You  can  reckon  upon  me."  He  made  every  arrange- 
ment accordingly  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  first 
and  second,  divisions  had  orders  to  occupy  Chateau- 
dun,  and  the  third  the  plain  behind  Conies.  His 
activity  was  such  that  he  took  no  rest  night  or  day. 
Fortifications  and  earthworks  were  thrown  up ;  em- 
brasures made  to  point  the  cannon :  explosives  to 
blow  up  the  bridges,  and  the  like.  Everything,  in 
fact,  was  prepared,  and  de  Sonis  was  even  making  up 
his  mind  to  act  on  the  offensive,  when  an  official  order 
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arrived  from  Tours  to  retreat !  This  order  went  to 
his  heart.  When  giving  evidence  before  a  Parliamen- 
tary Commission  of  Enquiry,  he  says  : 

"  Several  times  during  the  26th  I  had  received 
messages  from  the  War  Minister  repeating,  c  Be  pru- 
dent ! '  Towards  night  I  received  the  formal  order, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hands,  to  retreat  to  the  forest 
of  Marchenoir.  These  were  the  words :  '  Your  des- 
patch from  Chateaudun  shows  resolution  and  courage ; 
but  at  this  moment  prudence  is  what  is  wanted.  I 
persist  in  preferring  your  retreat  to  the  forest  of 
Marchenoir.  Study  the  movements  of  the  enemy's 
forces ;  but  your  mission  is  to  observe  and  report  upon 
them,  not  to  fight. — (Signed)  DE  LOVERDO.'  "  * 

De  Sonis  called  together  all  his  officers,  and  asked 
their  opinion  as  to  the  position.  All  advised  a  retreat. 
De  Sonis  was  therefore  alone.  He  said  nothing  and 
blamed  no  one.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  inform  them 
of  the  new  orders  received,  and  to  point  out  the  route 
each  was  to  follow  to  reach  the  forest  of  Marchenoir. 

"  Twenty-four  hours  later,"  wrote  the  Cure  of  Mar- 
boue",  "the  Bavarians  took  possession  of  the  town, 


*  M.  de  Sonis  was  compelled  to  produce  this  formal  order  in 
answer  to  a  statement  of  General  Chanzy's  that,  "at  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklembourg,  the  17th  corps 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  retreat  by  night  to  the  forest ; " 
whereas  de  Sonis  was  only  most  anxious  to  remain,  and  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  retain  the  position  he  had  so  care- 
fully chosen  and  fortified. 
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breaking  open  our  doors  with  hatchets,  and  devouring 
all  the  food  we  had  left." 

As  for  General  de  Sonis,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  obey.  The  troops  were  divided  into  three 
columns,  and  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Artillery,  with  the  battalion  of  Mobiles  from  the  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  and  Charette's  Volunteers.  He  had  to  direct 
this  night  march  in  perfect  silence,  dragging  after  him 
men  who  were  exhausted  with  privations  and  fatigue. 
After  a  halt  of  only  two  hours,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  the  front  of  the  column  reached  the  forest 
at  St.-Laurent-des-Bois,  where  the  head-quarters  were 
established.  De  Sonis  employed  the  two  following 
days  in  arranging  his  troops  on  the  plan  given  him 
by  General  d'Aurelle.  The  17th  army  corps  consisted 
of  43,803  men,  4,246  horses,  845  officers,  and  ninety- 
three  pieces  of  Artillery.  If  only  this  strong  force  could 
have  been  concentrated  and  had  stood  firm  !  General 
de  Sonis  did  everything  in  his  power  to  re-establish 
order  and  discipline  in  the  ranks,  and  to  fill  the  men 
with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  confidence.  Every  one 
felt  that  a  decisive  action  was  imminent.  The  Govern- 
ment, since  the  affair  of  Brou,  were  disposed  to  place 
great  confidence  in  him,  and  put  the  17th  army  corps 
entirely  under  his  orders.  On  the  night  of  the  29th 
General  d'Aurelle  sent  him  an  order  to  march.  "  The 
cannon  will  be  your  guide,"  he  wrote;  "an  attack 
is  expected  to-morrow."  The  troops  marched  that 
night  towards  the  north ;  at  five  o'clock  they  reached 
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Ouzouer-le-Marche ;  the  distant  cannon  were  there  heard, 
but  then  silence.  They  bivouacked  that  night  at  Coul- 
miers,  where  de  Sonis  wished  to  stop,  for  the  men  had 
no  shoes,  and  the  convoy  which  was  to  bring  them 
had  missed  the  route.  Almost  barefooted,  then,  had 
the  poor  fellows  marched  over  the  snow  and  ice  !  But 
on  the  1st  of  December  the  order  was  sent  for  them 
to  go  on  at  once,  and  occupy  the  position  which 
General  Chanzy  had  just  left,  to  try  and  drive  back 
the  Bavarians.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
men  were  tired  out.  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  obey  and  start  again. 

"  We  were  marching  at  night,"  wrote  General  de 
Sonis,  "  but  very  slowly,  on  account  of  the  ice ;  the 
horses  could  hardly  keep  their  feet,  and  we  had  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  degrees  of  frost.  Turning 
round  to  see  who  was  following  me,  I  saw  Colonel  de 
Charette,  who  had  just  dismounted  to  walk  and  warm 
himself.  I  did  the  same,  and  we  began  to  talk  as  we 
marched.  We  were  soon  joined  by  MM.  de  Bouille, 
de  Cazenove  and  de  Troussures  and  by  the  Pere 
Doussot,  a  Dominican  religious,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Zouaves.  Our  conversation  became  intimate.  The 
victory  of  Coulmiers  had  filled  us  with  hope.  We 
talked  of  Divine  things,  and  listened  with  earnest  in- 
terest to  the  convincing,  ardent,  and  patriotic  words  of 
that  good  Father.  We  were  full  of  confidence,  feel- 
ing that  we  were  going  to  fulfil  a  great  duty.  And 
so  we  prepared  for  the  coming  battle." 
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The  Pere  Doussot  added:  "I  was  walking  between 
General  de  Sonis  and  Colonel  de  Charette.  We  spoke 
together  of  the  great  and  only  means  of  safety  for 
France  and  her  army — that  of  becoming  frankly  Chris- 
tian. Then  M.  de  Sonis  said,  pointing  to  his  banner 
carried  by  one  of  his  Spahis,  '  That  is  why  I  put  the 
sign  you  see  on  my  flag ! '  It  was  a  white  cross  on  a 
blue  ground.  '  But,  General, '  exclaimed  Charette,  '  I 
should  like  some  more  distinctly  religious  emblem.' 
1  You  are  quite  right,'  replied  de  Sonis ;  '  this  heraldic 
device  does  not  speak  enough  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
had  a  crucifix  painted  on  it  at  first ;  but  it  was  so 
badly  done,  I  could  not  keep  it.'  '  Well,'  answered  de 
Charette,  '  I  have  got  just  what  you  want.'  He  then 
began  to  tell  us  of  a  magnificent  banner,  richly  em- 
broidered by  the  Nuns  at  Paray-le-Monial,  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  tomb  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  Their  intention  was  to  send 
it  to  General  Trochu,  so  that  it  might  float  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Paris ;  but  on  sending  it  for  that  purpose  to 
M.  Dupont  at  Tours,  they  heard  that  Paris  was  then  so 
invested  by  the  Germans  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
forward  it  there.  Then  they  said  it  was  to  be  for  the 
legion  of  Volunteers  from  the  west.  M.  de  Charette 
had  just  obtained  leave  to  place  his  sword  and  that 
of  his  Pontifical  Zouaves  at  the  service  of  France ;  so 
that  M.  Dupont  considered  that  they  were  the  most 
entitled  to  the  banner,  and  sent  it  to  them." 

M.  de  Sonis  was  delighted  at  this  story.     "  Well," 
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he  exclaimed,  "  as  it  is  for  your  Zouaves  that  it  was 
destined,  one  of  them  must  bring  it  to  me.  You  shall 
choose  him,  and  he  must  be  the  bearer  of  my  new 
colours." 

Towards  half-past  eleven  at  night  they  arrived  at  a 
chateau  near  St.-Peravy-la-Colombe,  where  de  Sonis 
established  his  head-quarters ;  and  he  begged  M.  de 
Charette  to  send  him  such  of  his  Zouaves  as  were  too 
young  or  too  delicate  to  sleep  out  of  doors  in  that 
terrible  season.  De  Sonis  wrote  : 

"I  made  a  huge  fire,  and  with  great  difficulty  we 
found  some  bread  and  sausage  and  fruit  for  supper, 
We  were  gathered  together  in  the  great  hall  when 
M.  de  Charette  came  in  with  a  tall,  fair  youth,  with 
a  charming  countenance ;  this  was  the  young  Count 
Henri  de  Verthamon,  an  old  defender  of  the  Pope, 
and  already  the  father  of  two  little  children,  whom 
he  had  left  to  serve  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  French 
army.  'General,'  exclaimed  M.  de  Charette,  touch- 
ing the  shoulder  of  his  young  companion,  '  here  is  the 
bearer  of  your  new  colours,  and  here  is  the  banner.' 
Saying  this,  M.  de  Charette  handed  me  a  great  roll, 
which,  when  opened,  displayed  a  beautiful  banner,  such 
as  is  carried  in  processions.  It  was  of  white  moire 
silk,  embroidered  in  gold,  bearing  in  the  centre  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  red  velvet.  Above  and  below 
the  image  were  the  words :  '  Heart  of  Jesus,  save 
France ! ' 

"These  words  filled  me  with  confidence.      Turning 
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to  Charette,  I  said :  '  Colonel,  I  thank  you  heartily. 
You  have  offered  me  these  colours,  and  now  it  is  I 
that  give  them  to  you  for  your  regiment.  May  they 
be  borne  before  you,  for  you  richly  deserve  it ! '  An 
officer  on  the  staff  remarked  that,  seeing  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  the  army,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  before  dis- 
playing so  religious  an  emblem  till  the  cannon  was 
heard.  *  Then,'  he  added,  '  no  one  is  disposed  to  laugh.' 
'  Yes,'  we  replied, '  we  will  wait  for  that  signal,  it  can- 
not be  long  delayed.'  I  put  back  the  banner  in  its 
sheath ;  but  I  at  once  gave  a  lance  to  Verthamon  on 
which  to  hang  it  when  the  time  came." 

De  Sonis  kept  M.  de  Charette  and  M.  de  Bouille, 
and  made  them  sleep  at  the  chateau.  He  found  some 
mattresses,  and  laid  them  down  in  the  hall  for  them 
to  rest  a  little,  with  six  other  officers  and  men ;  but 
he  himself  remained  up.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  woke  his  friends  to  go  with  him  to  the  village 
church,  where  the  Pere  Doussot  said  Mass  for  them. 
It  was  the  first  Friday  of  the  month,  and  by  a  happy 
coincidence  the  Father,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  his 
Order,  said  the  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  De  Sonis 
went  to  Holy  Communion,  as  did  many  of  the  others, 
and  several  Zouaves.  It  was  the  Viaticum  of  most 
of  them.  That  evening  all  those  who  had  been  to 
Communion  were  either  dead  or  grievously  wounded 
on  the  battle-field ! 

After  their  thanksgiving,  the  order  came  for  the 
troops  to  march  to  Patay.  Every  one  was  in  good 
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spirits,  for  a  report  had  been  received,  which  was  un- 
happily false,  that  a  great  victory  had  been  won  by 
the  troops  who  were  besieged  in  Paris.  A  General 
Order  to  that  effect  was  sent  by  M.  d'Aurelle,  and 
communicated  to  the  troops  by  de  Sonis,  who  made 
a  stirring  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  men,  and 
implored  them  to  hasten  their  march,  so  that  the  17th 
army  corps  should  be  concentrated  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. In  his  account  of  that  day  de  Sonis  writes  : 

"  I  started  for  Patay  at  four  in  the  morning  with 
the  Artillery  reserve,  the  Pontifical  Zouaves,  and  the 
Mobiles  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord.  Towards  half-past  six 
we  arrived  at  Patay,  where  I  established  my  bivouac, 
and  saw  General  Chanzy.  I  implored  him  to  spare 
my  troops  for  a  few  hours,  as  they  could  do  no  more. 
He  assured  me  he  would  do  so ;  and  then  went  to 
rejoin  his  own  army  corps,  which  was  already  on  the 
march.  Very  soon  we  heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
proving  that  the  battle  had  begun.  At  half -past 
eleven  a  little  note  was  brought  to  me  by  a  subaltern 
from  Chanzy,  who  wrote :  '  We  are  hard  pressed  at 
Loigny ;  come  to  our  aid  ! ' ' 

This  appeal  could  not  remain  unheeded,  and  they 
started. 

The  movement  was  critical.  After  having  the  night 
before  driven  the  Bavarians  from  Faverolles,  Chanzy 
found  himself  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once.  Goury 
was  taken  and  re-taken ;  Lunieau  was  impregnable,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  several  times  with  heavy  losses. 
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Chanzy's  forces  were  on  the  eve  of  destruction. 
De  Sonis,  having  sent  off  one  brigade  to  Chanzy 
and  sent  word  to  others  to  form  a  diversion  on  the  other 
side,  was  left  with  only  one  brigade.  "Hardly  had 
we  started,"  he  writes,  "  when  we  met  a  multitude  of 
carts  and  ambulances  full  of  wounded,  then  a  number 
of  Mobiles  of  the  10th  corps,  who,  leaving  their  ranks 
in  groups  of  five  or  six,  were  escaping  from  the  battle- 
field. I  was  exasperated  at  the  sight,  and  tried  to 
encourage  those  who  passed  near  us,  and  to  induce 
them  to  return ;  but  without  success.  They  were  too 
numerous,  and  the  impression  on  my  own  troops  was 
very  bad.  They  felt  that  things  were  going  ill,  and 
were  more  and  more  discouraged.  When  we  arrived 
at  Yillepion,  I  at  once  ordered  two  of  my  batteries  to 
fire,  calling  out  to  the  16th  corps,  '  The  17th  corps 
is  coming/  This  gave  a  little  heart  to  those  men. 
It  was  then  about  half-past  two.  Then  suddenly 
General  Chanzy  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  '  Do  me 
the  kindness  to  replace  me  here. '  I  did  so  at  once ; 
but  had  the  sorrow  to  find  that  no  sooner  did  our 
battalions  replace  his  than  the  latter  went  to  the  rear. 
Where  were  they  going  ?  Was  it  only  to  rest  and  re- 
form at  a  little  distance  off,  and  then  come  back  to 
support  us  ?  No ;  they  went  further  and  further. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  They  were  in  full  re- 
treat, and  had  abandoned  us  !  I  and  my  men  were 
simply  sacrificed."  "  It  was  hard  to  feel,"  he  said 
before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  "  that,  after  having 
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come  with  my  brigade  to  help  a  large  army  corps,  I 
had  no  hope  of  being  succoured  myself  in  the  hour  of 
need." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  act  alone  with  his 
handful  of  troops.  He  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the 
3rd  division,  by  Captain  de  Luxer,  to  come  to  his 
support;  but  no  one  arrived.  General  de  Sonis  had 
twenty-six  cannon  and  a  long  line  of  sharp-shooters 
in  front  of  his  Infantry.  They  were  making  their 
way,  when  suddenly  he  received  warning  that  his 
position  was  being  turned  to  the  left.  The  enemy,  in 
fact,  were  coming  on  in  a  compact  mass.  De  Sonis  at 
once  divided  his  Artillery  into  two  corps,  and  placed 
them  in  position.  The  effect  of  this  cannonade  was  at 
once  apparent;  the  enemy  replied  with  a  vigorous 
fire,  but  without  result ;  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
German  corps  retreated. 

The  main  object  now  was  to  take  possession  of 
Loigny,  which  was  the  most  important  point  of  resis- 
tance. From  the  27th  of  November  the  enemy  had 
organised  their  forces  in  that  village  on  the  defensive  ; 
on  the  1st  of  December  they  had  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tion, and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  had  at  once  occupied 
it  with  the  second  and  third  battalions  of  the  37th, 
with  orders  to  keep  it  till  the  last  extremity.  This 
was  at  mid-day.  The  Germans  had  resumed  the  at- 
tack, and  were  on  the  point  of  re-entering  it.  They 
turned  their  cannon  on  the  town  and  burnt  several 
houses,  but  all  their  efforts  to  regain  the  position  had 
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failed.  The  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars. 
"  Pray  for  us/'  had  exclaimed  Commander  de  Fauchier 
to  these  poor  people,  "  whilst  we  fight  for  you  ! "  Until 
then  the  French  troops  had  been  able  to  maintain  their 
ground.  But  the  Duke  of  Mecklembourg  had  sent  his 
reserves  to  this  point,  and  while  the  French,  sheltered 
by  the  cemetery,  continued  their  vigorous  firing,  the 
German  reinforcements  spread  over  the  village  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  against  them  that  General  de 
Sonis  turned  his  Artillery.  "  They  behaved  admirably 
in  all  ways,"  he  said  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry. 
"This  fine  body  of  officers  and  men  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  true  military  spirit.  I  can  never 
speak  highly  enough  in  their  praise." 

Under  the  protection  of  this  fire,  de  Sonis  was  about 
to  charge  Loigny  with  his  brigade,  when  he  saw  a 
great  move  in  his  line  of  battle.  Some  one  exclaimed, 
"  The  centre  is  retreating."  With  one  bound  of  his 
horse,  de  Sonis  flew  to  the  two  regiments  (the  48th  and 
51st)  who  were  failing  him,  and  crying  out  aloud,  "  For- 
ward !  Are  you  afraid  ? "  strove  to  stop  them ;  but  in 
vain.  "  Miserable  men  !  "  he  continued.  "  You  will  be 
our  destruction  ! "  and  in  a  few  energetic  words  he 
showed  them  how  the  Prussians  would  follow  them  in 
their  ignominious  flight;  how  our  army  would  be 
thus  cut  in  half;  how  their  Artillery  would  be  over- 
whelmed, and  the  16th  corps  annihilated." 

"  My  words  were  powerless,"  continued  the  General, 
"  and  these  unhappy  regiments  went  on  retreating 
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without  my  being  able  to  understand  what  had  caused 
their  panic.  I  was  thoroughly  indignant,  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  soldiers  before  me. 
I  cried  again  :  '  You  are  cowards  ;  you  dishonour  us  ; 
you  are  unworthy  the  name  of  Frenchmen.  I  will  blast 
the  number  of  your  regiment ! '  The  Spahis  of  my 
escort  beat  the  men  as  they  fled  with  the  flat  of  their 
swords,  to  try  and  bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  They 
bore  this  last  outrage,  but  without  advancing  a  step. 
Then  I  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to 
die  for  your  country,  I  will  have  the  colours  brought 
out.  Try  and  follow  them  ! '  Upon  which  I  galloped 
back  to  my  Artillery  reserve,  where  I  had  placed  my 
Zouaves,  and  cried  to  Charette  :  '  Colonel,  give  me  one 
of  your  battalions.'  There  were  two.  Then,  addressing 
those  brave  Zouaves,  I  said :  '  There  are  some  cowards 
down  there  who  refuse  to  march,  and  who  will  lose  the 
whole  army.  Try  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty ! 
Forward  !  Follow  me  !  Let  us  show  them  the  worth  of 
men  of  heart  and  Christians  ! '  A  cry  of  enthusiasm 
burst  from  those  noble  hearts.  These  brave  fellows 
surrounded  me,  and  all  were  ready  to  face  death. 
I  took  three  hundred  of  them,  leaving  the  rest  to 
guard  the  Artillery.  The  battalion  started,  accom- 
panied by  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Tours  and  Blidah,  the 
Mobiles  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  preceded  by  a  line  of 
skirmishers, — in  all  eight  hundred  men. 

"  It  was  half-past  four,  and  the  day  was  closing  in. 
I  said  to  Charette,  '  This  is  the  moment  to  show  our 
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banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart ! '  It  was  unfurled,  and 
seen  by  the  whole  army.  The  effect  was  electric. 
We  marched  on  confidently,  filled  with  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  I  always  hoped  the  3rd  division  would  join 
us,  and  support  our  position,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that 
the  brave  handful  of  men  who  accompanied  me  would 
stop  the  troops  who  were  retreating  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  duty.  When  we  arrived  opposite  the 
51st  regiment,  I  exclaimed,  '  Soldiers,  here  are  your 
colours  !  Follow  them  !  Forward  ! '  But  not  a  man 
moved.  Shaking  my  kepi  in  my  left  hand,  and  bran- 
dishing my  sword  in  my  right,  I  cried :  '  Have  you 
no  heart  ?  March ! '  They  did  not  stir,  and  our 
Zouaves  went  on.  On  my  right  was  Colonel  de 
Charette,  to  my  left  Commander  de  Troussures.  This 
last,  seizing  my  arm,  exclaimed,  '  My  dear  General, 
how  good  you  are  to  lead  us  to  such  a  fete ! '  Noble 
soul!  They  were  his  last  words.  At  that  moment 
there  was  such  an  enthusiasm  among  my  little  body 
of  men  that  it  shamed  the  regiments  who  had  refused 
to  move,  and  they  began  to  march  forward,  which 
gave  me  some  hope.  Before  the  rapid  firing  of  my 
Zouaves,  the  Germans  retreated  from  the  farm  of 
Villours,  which  they  had  occupied  all  the  morning. 
But  when  we  were  opposite  a  little  wood,  at  two  hun- 
dred metres  from  the  village,  we  were  met  by  a  furious 
musketry  fire,  which  laid  many  of  our  poor  fellows 
low,  never  to  rise  again.  This  was  enough  for  the 
51st,  whom  I  had  with  such  difficulty  persuaded  to 
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follow  us.  They  fled,  and  in  a  few  moments  disap- 
peared altogether.  I  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
brave  Pontifical  Zouaves,  who  made  an  heroic  resis- 
tance. The  3rd  division,  which  I  had  ordered  to  join 
us,  never  appeared,  and  except  the  troops  of  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  who  still  held  Villepion,  I  had  no  news 
of  the  16th  corps.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not 
do  so  dishonourable  an  act  as  to  abandon  those  three 
hundred  Zouaves  who  had  so  heroically  followed  me, 
and  felt  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  with  theirs.  They 
called  themselves  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  die  under  our  new  colours. 
All  together  we  cried  '  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  Pie  IX. ! ' 
This  was  our  last  act  of  faith. 

"  I  had,  it  was  true,  only  intended  to  take  these 
three  hundred  men  in  order  to  produce  a  moral  effect 
on  the  demoralised  regiments  who  had  deserted  us. 
Of  three  hundred,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  fell 
by  my  side  at  Loigny,  and  among  them  ten  out  of  the 
fourteen  officers  who  commanded  them  !  I  was  my- 
self wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  could  no 
longer  sit  my  horse.  I  cried  to  my  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  de  Bruyere,  '  Take  me  in  your  arms.  I  am 
done  for  for  to-day.'  He  laid  me  on  the  ground, 
helped  by  M.  de  Harcourt,  Lieutenant  of  the  Zouaves. 
I  then  told  M.  de  Bruyere  to  leave  me,  and  to  tell 
the  oldest  commanding  officer  to  take  my  place  and 
direct  the  retreat.  At  that  moment  I  had  the  conso- 
lation of  hearing  all  my  Artillery  behind  me  ;  and  I 
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am  happy,  in  winding  up  this  report,  to  be  able  to  bear 
witness  that  the  17th  corps  did  not  lose  a  single 
cannon  during  the  time  I  had  the  honour  of  command- 
ing it." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  conclusion  of  de  Sonis's  official 
report  before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  and  to  the 
War  Minister.  But  the  following  additional  notes, 
intended  only  for  his  intimate  friends,  will  reveal  what 
he  went  through  during  that  night  of  agony. 

"  I  had  insisted  on  M.  de  Bruyere  and  M.  de  Har- 
court's  leaving  me,  though  they  could  not  bear  to  do 
so,  fearing  that  if  they  did  not  they  would  fall  into- 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  pursuing  our  troops. 
Having  unsaddled  my  horse,  who,  poor  beast,  had 
been  riddled  with  balls,  these  two  officers  placed  my 
saddle  under  my  head  and  then  left  me.  I  was  there 
alone,  incapable  of  movement,  stretched  on  the  snowy 
ground.  All  around  me  lay  noble  victims,  who  had 
given  their  lives  freely  for  honour  and  for  their  coun- 
try. Four  or  five  steps  from  me  one  of  those  poor 
fellows  stretched  on  the  ground  raised  himself  a  little 
to  lean  on  his  arm.  Was  it  an  officer  or  a  simple 
Zouave  ?  I  could  not  tell.  The  Prussian  army  soon 
after  passed  over  our  bodies  in  perfect  order.  I  own 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  discipline  and  bearing  of 
those  troops.  When  they  came  to  the  dead  and 
wounded,  the  soldiers  stopped  and  took  possession  of 
whatever  arms  had  any  value.  One  of  them  came  up 
to  me,  and,  turning  me  over  with  great  brutality, 
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unclasped  my  sword-belt  and  stole  my  sword  and  my 
pistol.  Other  companies  passed,  drunk  with  success, 
which  added  to  my  suffering.  Then,  to  my  disgust,  I 
saw  one  of  the  soldiers  go  up  to  the  wounded  Zouave, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  give  him  a  kick,  and,  seeing 
he  was  still  alive,  knock  him  on  the  head  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  rifle.  It  was  the  brave  Commandant 
de  Troussures  !  I  felt  that  the  same  fate  would  be 
mine  in  a  few  moments,  and  placed  my  soul  in  the 
hands  of  God.  I  thought  it  still  more  when  another 
soldier  came  up  and  looked  at  me.  But  this  one  was 
a  good  Samaritan,  and,  seizing  my  hand,  pressed  it  with 
real  sympathy,  exclaiming  '  Comrade  ! '  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  word  he  knew  in  French  ;  but  he  said  it  in 
a  tone  which  went  to  my  heart.  Leaning  over  me,  he 
gave  me  some  drops  of  brandy  which  were  in  his 
gourd.  I  had  had  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours- 
Then  he  took  my  head  very  carefully,  and  replaced  it 
on  my  saddle,  covering  me  with  a  cloak  which  was 
lying  near.  I  tried  to  express  my  gratitude  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  he  did  not  understand  me,  I  could  only  point 
to  heaven  and  pray  to  Our  Lord  to  reward  him  for 
his  act  of  charity.  *  After  the  troops  had  passed,  the 
German  doctors  and  infirmarians  came  to  the  battle- 
field to  look  for  their  wounded.  They  had  large 
spherical  red  lanterns  for  that  purpose.  They  carried 

*  On  reaching  the  ambulance,  M.  de  Sonis's  first  care  was  to 
ask  the  Cure"  of  Loigny  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  this  man's 
intention. 
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off  their  own  men,  but  took  no  notice  of  ours,  and  I 
would  not  ask  a  service  of  tlie  enemy.  I  heard  after- 
wards that  some  of  our  wounded  had  heen  taken  by 
them  to  a  barn  in  the  village  of  Loigny. 

Soon  a  deep  silence  fell  around  us,  only  broken  now 
and  then  by  the  cries  of  the  dying,  imploring  help. 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  heart-breaking  entreaties  for 
'  Doctor  ! '  '  Water ! '  '  Ambulance ! '  Alas  !  none  came. 
The  night  added  to  our  agony,  and  very  soon  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire.  The  Prussians  burned 
all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Loigny, 
which  was  only  about  two  hundred  metres  from  me, 
seemed  one  vast  furnace.  By  the  light  of  these  incen- 
diary fires,  I  could  see  the  German  soldiers  warming 
themselves  ;  while  the  sound  of  their  conversation  and 
their  laughter  came  painfully  to  our  ears.  Towards 
nine  o'clock  I  heard  to  the  right  a  cry  such  as  is  heard 
at  sea  when  you  want  to  hail  a  ship.  I  hoped  that 
some  one  was  charitably  coming  to  our  aid.  I  was 
not  mistaken  ;  so  I  cried  out  with  all  my  remaining 
strength,  '  Help  ! '  But  the  voice  died  away  in  the 
distance.  Then  I  tried  to  drag  myself  along  the 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  which  I  had 
heard ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  was  incapable  of  any 
movement.  After  that  I  gave  up  all  human  hope, 
and  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 

"  When  MM.  de  Bruyere  and  de  Harcourt  had  left 
me,  I  had  charged  them  with  my  last  good-bye  to  my 
family.  The  thought  of  the  sorrow  which  my  death 
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would  cause  them  filled  my  soul  with  sadness ;  hut  the 
image  of  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes  came  vividly  before 
me,  and  never  again  left  me. 

"  Just  before  the  war  I  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  her  miraculous  grotto,  and  I  had  brought  back 
the  most  salutary  impression  from  my  visit.  I  can  say 
that  her  presence  was  continually  with  me  during 
that  terrible  night,  and,  thanks  to  our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
those  hours,  during  which  I  expected  death  every 
moment,  were  not  without  consolation.  She  softened 
my  sufferings  to  me  so  much  that  I  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  have  felt  them.  *  Nevertheless,  I  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood.  My  leg,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, was  broken  in  no  less  than  twenty-five  bits  ! 

"  Towards  eleven  o'clock,  the  snow  began  to  fall  in 
heavy  flakes,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  ceased ; 
death  had  done  its  work,  while  the  cold  froze  every- 
thing, the  snow  carpeting  the  bodies  as  with  a  shroud. 
All  of  a  sudden  two  human  forms  dragged  themselves 
close  to  me.  They  were  two  young  Pontifical  Zouaves, 
one  being  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Cure  of  St.- 
Brieuc,  and  the  other  a  Parisian  shoemaker.  The  first 

*  The  Carmelite,  Father  Augiistine  of  Jesus  Crucified,  who 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  M.  de  Sonis's  hidden  life,  says  :  "  During 
that  night  the  Blessed  Virgin  showed  him  extraordinary  favours 
and  filled  him  with  ineffable  consolations.  His  crushed  limh,  the 
freezing  of  the  other  part,  all  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  night,  and 
his  terrible  sufferings,  disappeared  before  that  presence.  '  I  only 
began  to  suffer  again, '  he  said,  '  when  men  tried  to  help  me. '  " 
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was  called  Auger,  the  second  Delaporte.  These  two 
brave  young  fellows,  both  wounded,  whom  a  common 
faith  had  thrown  among  the  first  nobility  of  France, 
were  fervent  Christians,  and  came  to  implore  me  to 
speak  to  them  of  God.  I  talked  to  them  of  death 
with  that  frankness  which  the  belief  in  immortality 
alone  gives. 

"We  were  on  the  threshold  of  those  eternal  hopes 
which  form  the  prize  of  that  great  battle  which  we 
call  life,  and  on  this  threshold  the  Church  has  placed 
Mary,  to  lead  us  to  her  Divine  Son,  and  inspire  con- 
fidence in  those  who  are  about  to  take  the  dreaded 
plunge.  Our  Blessed  Mother  was,  then,  one  of  the 
topics  of  our  conversation  that  night. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  short  time,  they  found  that  their 
wounds  would  not  prevent  their  walking.  One  had 
received  a  ball  in  his  forehead  which  had  taken  off 
all  the  skin.  He  was  covered  with  blood.  Helping  one 
another  as  best  they  could,  they  took  leave  of  me 
and  made  their  way  to  the  village,  but  were  seized  as 
prisoners  before  they  could  reach  it.  Another  young 
Zouave,  who  had  seen  me,  dragged  himself  along  the 
snow,  and  came  and  laid  himself  down  by  my  side, 
leaning  his  head  on  my  left  shoulder.  But  he  died 
soon  after." 

This  young  Zouave,  who  was  recognised  afterwards 
from  the  medal  he  wore  round  his  neck,  was  Fernand 
de  Ferron.  M.  de  Sonis,  writing  to  his  father,  says : 

"  He  was  not  near  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  night 
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but  came  about  midnight,  and  at  daybreak  I  was 
astonished  to  see  him  by  my  side.  Yet  I  had  never 
lost  consciousness  ;  only  my  eyes  were  shut,  and  I  was 
praying  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that  my  soul  was  away 
from  my  body.  I  thought  at  first  lie  was  one  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  I  only  found  out  he  was  a 
Pontifical  Zouave  when  some  Prussian  officer  came 
near  me,  and,  finding  he  was  dead,  carried  off  his  sword, 
belt,  and  grey  cap. 

"  The  snow  went  on  falling,"  continued  de  Sonis, 
"and  my  blood  went  on  flowing,  but  without  suffer- 
ing. I  was  filled  with  peace  and  interior  consolation. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  Prussians, 
wrapped  in  great  cloaks,  came  and  looked  at  me ;  but, 
seeing  my  eyes  open,  they  did  not  touch  me.  Only 
they  stripped  the  young  Zouave  who  had  died  at  my 
side,  not  only  taking  his  sword  and  his  belt,  but  all  the 
money  he  had  in  his  pockets. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  I  heard  some  voices  which  sounded 
French,  and  called  again  for  help  ;  but  they  went  away, 
and  once  more  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  heard  other 
voices  more  distinctly  and  close  to  me.  I  lifted  my 
right  arm  and  called  with  all  my  might  several  times. 
At  last,  Abbe  Batard,  the  almoner  of  the  Mobiles  of 
La  Mayence,  saw  my  movement,  and  hastened  to  my 
side.  '  Monsieur  1'Abbe,'  I  exclaimed,  '  you  have 
come  just  in  time,  for  I  am  going  to  die.'  '  Oh  no 
General,  let  us  hopa  that  your  wound  is  not  mortal ! ' 
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he  replied.  '  I  have  my  leg  shattered,'  I  answered,  '  and 
have  been  lying  here  ever  since  yesterday  evening, 
without  being  able  to  move.  "What  a  terribly  cold 
night  it  has  been !  I  have  done  nothing  but  offer  up 
my  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  my  poor  country.'" 

The  chaplain,  calling  Major  Babeau  to  help  him, 
instantly  set  to  work  to  try  and  move  the  wounded 
General.  They  caught  a  stray  horse  on  the  battle- 
field, and  tried  to  get  a  cart  from  the  farm  at  Villours ; 
but  the  Prussians  refused  them  leave  to  take  the 
harness.  De  Sonis,  who  was  losing  all  his  blood,  asked 
for  something  to  drink.  They  gave  him  something  out 
of  a  saucepan,  which  they  borrowed  from  two  Bavarians, 
but  which  was  only  enough  to  moisten  his  lips.  Not 
being  able  to  get  a  carriage,  they  went  to  the  village  to 
see  if  they  could  find  a  litter,  a  mattress,  a  ladder,  or 
anything.  At  last  the  Prussian  ambulance  consented 
to  lend  a  stretcher,  but  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
watch  in  hand,  and  under  escort.  All  these  pre- 
liminaries had  taken  two  hours,  and  it  was  now  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day.  "  They  placed  me  on  this  bed  of 
agony,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "and  what  I  suffered  when 
they  attempted  to  move  me  is  not  to  be  described." 
At  every  shake  which  added  to  his  tortures  one  heard 
him  murmuring :  "  Oh  my  Divine  Master !  my  good 
Master !  Thou  hast  suffered  more  for  me ! "  In  this 
way  they  arrive  at  the  presbytery  of  Loigny. 

On  that  very  night  of  heroic  suffering  and  heavenly 
consolations,  this  is  what  passed  in  the  Carmelite 
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convent  of  Coutances,  where  his  sister,  Marie-Therese 
de  Jesus,  was  mistress  of  novices.  She  wrote  to  him 
as  follows  : 

"  My  beloved  Gaston. 

"  The  first  word  I  must  trace  is  one  of  thanksgiving 
to  Jesus  and  Mary.  My  heart  is  so  full  that  tears 
veil  my  sight.  What  can  we  render  to  the  Lord  for 
His  goodness  !  And  yet  what  terrible  suffering  !  Such 
a  strange  thing  happened.  That  cruel  night  which  you 
passed  on  the  battle-field,  but  which  we  ought  to  call 
also  a  blessed  night,  for  it  entitles  you  to  the  martyr's 
palm,  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  hand  which  seemed 
to  force  me  to  rise.  Very  much  surprised,  I  sat 
up  and  asked,  '  Who  is  there  ?  '  thinking  that 
one  of  the  novices  was  perhaps  ill,  and  wanted 
something.  Eeceiving  no  answer  and  seeing  no  one 
in  my  cell,  I  began  to  pray  and  think  of  you  all, 
having  a  vivid  impression  that  you  were  in  some  great 
danger.  My  idea  was  that  it  concerned  one  of  your 
children,  for  I  thought  you,  my  dearest  Gaston,  were 
invulnerable.  I  trusted  that  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
would  cover  you  as  with  a  buckler,  against  which  balls 
and  shells  would  fall  harmless,  and  I  hoped  against 
hope  that  you  would  be  successful  in  this  campaign 
as  you  had  been  in  so  many  others.  The  next  morning 
I  told  Mother  Prioress  what  had  happened,  adding, '  I 
am  convinced  that  some  great  misfortune  has  happened 

to  some  one  dear  to  me/     '  In  these  sad  times  she  said/ 

0 
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'  one  must  expect  everything.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
pray  ! '  and  we  did  pray,  I  assure  you  ! 

"  Then  came  the  fatal  news,  and  then  total  silence 
for  a  whole  long  month.  Ah !  my  dearest  Gaston, 
what  I  have  suffered  I  cannot  express.  At  last  I 
heard  that  you  were  at  Loigny,  wounded,  mutilated, 
but  tenderly  cared  for  at  last.  I  had  wept  for  you  for 
so  long  as  one  dead  that  this  news  was  comparatively 
good,  and  brought  me  back  to  life.  But  then,  hearing 
nothing  more,  and  not  having  a  line  from  any  one,  I 
fell  into  a  fresh  agony  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  I 
went  on  repeating  to  Our  Lord,  '  My  Jesus !  may 
Thy  holy  will  be  done  in  spite  of  my  resistance. 
Thou  art  all  wisdom,  all  love,  all  mercy.  Thou  lovest 
this  dear  brother  infinitely  more  than  I  can  do.  Thou 
knowest  how  precious  his  life  is  to  his  family.  All 
his  children  are  Thine,  and  consecrated  to  Thy  holy 
Mother.  My  Jesus,  Thou  knowest  all.  Thou  canst 
save  him.  Thou  lovest  him.  Eemove  this  chalice 
from  us,  if  it  be  possible,  but  not  our  will,  but  Thine 
be  done  ! ' ' 

A  prayer  for  France  was  the  conclusion  of  this 
touching  letter. 

"  How  sad  it  is  to  see  Germany  peopled  with  our 
French  prisoners  !  What  disasters  and  sorrows  !  May 
God's  justice  be  disarmed  by  His  mercy,  and  may  He 
have  pity  upon  us !  Let  us  pray,  love  and  suffer,  while 
abandoning  ourselves  entirely  to  Jesus  and  to  His  love. 
He  knows  how  to  turn  all  things  to  the  good  of  His  elect." 
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AMBULANCE    AND    CONGE. 
1871. 

"  I  SEEM  still  to  see  that  good  General  when  he  ar- 
rived at  my  presbytery,"  wrote  the  Cure  of  Loigny ; 
"  he  was  pale  as  death  ;  his  head  and  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  snow  and  frost.  They  first  laid  him  on 
some  straw  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  ground ; 
and  then  we  strove  to  take  off  his  clothes,  which  was 
not  easy,  his  limbs  being  so  stiff  and  frozen.  We 
cut  open  his  boot  the  whole  length,  and  then  laid  him 
on  a  bed  in  my  room,  where  there  was  a  good  fire. 
It  was  only  after  some  hours,  when  he  had  some- 
what recovered  consciousness,  that  he  found  that, 
besides  the  terrible  wound  in  the  left  leg,  the  right 
one  was  frozen.  Until  then  he  did  not  know  how 
serious  was  his  state  ;  and  only  half  believed  the  words 
of  a  doctor  who  came  from  Janville  that  Saturday 
evening,  and  who  told  him  that  amputation  would  not 
be  necessary." 

M.  de  Sonis  adds  :  "  This  obliging  declaration  did 
not  make  amends  to  me  for  the  horrible  sufferings  this 
good  man  made  me  endure ;  for  he  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  dress  my  wounds,  and,  having  nothing  at 
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hand,  he  swaddled  the  unhappy  limb  with  wisps  of 
straw  and  put  my  leg  in  splints  made  of  bits  of  old 
boxes.  I  remained  in  that  state  till  the  next  day, 
the  4th  of  December."  Happily,  that  day,  the  Surgeon- 
Major,  Dr.  Beaumetz,  having  heard  of  the  state  of  the 
General,  hurried  to  Loigny.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  put  their  whole  hearts  into  their  medical  science, 
and  really  look  upon  their  profession  of  healing  as  a 
Divine  art.  At  his  first  inspection  of  the  wound,  he 
found  that  the  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone  was,  not 
broken,  but  completely  smashed.  And,  as  he  remained 
silent  after  this  examination,  M.  de  Sonis  said  to  him : 
"  Speak,  Doctor,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  the 
truth.  My  sacrifice  is  made."  Dr.  Beaumetz  then 
said  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  amputate 
the  leg  from  the  thigh.  "  Do  as  you  think  best,"  re- 
plied the  General,  "  and  may  God's  will  be  done  ! " 
Then  he  added:  "Only  leave  me  enough,  if. you  can, 
to  enable  me  to  mount  a  horse  and  serve  France." 

The  amputation  was  done  that  very  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  by  Dr.  Beaumetz  with  two  of  his  assistants  and 
the  good  Cure.  The  General  was  put  to  sleep  during 
the  operation.  During  this  time  of  delirium  and  un- 
consciousness, he  never  ceased  either  praying  or  giving 
military  orders; — it  was  the  echo  of  his  daily  life. 
When  the  operation  was  over  M.  Beaumetz  woke  him 
and  said :  "  My  dear  General !  the  more  I  study  your 
case,  the  more  I  feel  that  you  must  resign  yourself  to 
the  sacrifice  of  this  bad  leg."  "  Well,  if  it  be  necessary, 
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do  it.  But  France,  whom  I  can  no  longer  serve  !  and 
my  poor  wife  and  children  ! "  "  Do  not  fear  to  trust 
me.  I  know  it  is  a  sacrifice ;  but  when  it  is  done,  you 
will  be  content."  "  Well,  when  will  the  operation 
take  place  ? "  "  But,  my  dear  General,  it  is  done  1 " 
"  Already  ?  Oh,  thank  you  ! "  and  M.  de  Sonis  took 
the  doctor's  hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly.  Then,  turning 
to  the  Cure,  he  begged  him  to  join  him  in  giving  thanks 
to  God. 

M.  de  Sonis,  describing  his  subsequent  suffering, 
said : 

"  While  they  were  cutting  and  sawing  at  me,  I  felt 
nothing ;  but  afterwards  for  forty-five  days  I  suffered 
enough  to  drive  a  man  wild.  I  could  not  sleep  for  one 
moment  during  that  time.  Even  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
had  become  an  agony  to  me,  so  weak  was  my  head.  I 
must  still  bless  God,  Who  draws  good  even  out  of  evil, 
for  the  bleeding  consequent  on  the  amputation  cured 
me  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  I  had  got  in 
the  snow,  and  which  the  doctor  thought  would  have 
finished  me  off.  He  came  to  see  me  the  next  day,  and 
then  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  feel  my  right  foot  at 
all.  He  examined  it,  then  gave  it  a  blow  of  bistoury 
(without  chloroform  this  time),  saying  that  it  was  frozen, 
and  that  gangrene  had  begun.  He  scraped  away  all 
that  was  necessary,  which  was  a  new  and  terrible  tor- 
ture, but  it  saved  the  foot,  though  I  still  suffer  from  it.'* 

M.  de  Sonis  had  the  consolation  of  finding  several  of 
his  friends  at  Loigny ;  the  young  du  Bourg,  M.  de 
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Cazenove,  M.  de  Verthamon,  whose  blood  had  stained 
the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  many  others. 
From  them  he  learned  the  last  events  of  that  fatal  day. 
After  he  had  fallen,  the  enemy  covered  the  whole  plain 
with  their  projectiles.  The  heroic  Zouaves  and  Volun- 
teers advanced  all  the  same,  carrying  the  farm  of 
Villours,  and  arriving  at  a  little  wood  of  lilac  and 
acacias,  which  was  called  Bois-Bourgeon.  The  Zouaves 
made  a  dash  for  it,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  drove  the 
Prussians  out  of  it.  They  were  mowed  down  by  grape- 
shot,  which  visibly  thinned  their  ranks  every  moment. 
But  nothing  stopped  them  ;  their  cry  was  always  "  For- 
ward !  "  At  last  they  reached  Loigny,  taking  the  first 
house  by  assault,  and  the  standard  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
floated  above  the  town.  They  hoped  to  become  masters 
of  the  position,  and  to  be  able  to  rejoin  the  37th,  who 
were  still  defending  themselves  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  when  the  enemy,  finding  out  how  small  were 
their  numbers,  redoubled  their  rage  against  the  village 
and  its  heroic  garrison.  Their  shells  fell  in  every 
direction ;  the  houses  took  fire ;  the  brave  Zouaves, 
who  had  not  recoiled  before  the  balls  of  the  Germans, 
were  forced  to  fly  from  the  flames,  and  their  last 
remaining  troops  had  to  retreat  to  Villepion,  bearing 
their  colours  covered  with  blood.  The  37th,  who  alone 
remained  at  Loigny,  were  determined  to  die  like  heroes 
and  Christians.  They  gathered  round  the  church,  and 
their  last  battle-field  was  the  cemetery.  It  was  night  > 
in  the  midst  of  the  village  in  ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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little  steeple,  sadly  lit  up  by  the  surrounding  flames, 
in  the  humble  cemetery  with  its  crosses  and  tombs, 
the  valiant  regiment  fought  on  and  on,  exhausting  even 
the  ammunition  of  the  wounded.  The  head  of  the  3rd 
battalion,  M.  Varlet,  was  killed ;  M.  de  Fauchier  was 
badly  wounded  in  thigh.  "  Cease  your  fire  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Prussian  General,  Von  Isowitz.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  stop  the  firing  of  my  men,"  replied  the 
French  officer,  "  but  yours  !  "  The  firing  went  on,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  few  survivors  fired 
their  last  cartridges,  and  gave  France  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood. 

Thus  ended  that  terrible  day.  The  soldiers  were 
worthy  of  their  chiefs.  "  All  those  who  bore  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  wrote  M.  de  Sonis,  "  fell ; 
it  was  truly  the  banner  of  martyrs.  At  the  end  of 
this  unequal  struggle  of  300  men  against  2,000  Prus- 
sians, a  Zouave  seized  the  colours  from  the  dying  hands 
of  him  who  bore  them,  and,  hiding  them  in  his  breast, 
was  able  to  save  himself  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
regiment  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  West."  * 

*  Pere  Doussot  wrote:  "I  met  the  Zouave  le  Parmentier, 
who,  though  wounded  in  the  wrist,  had  saved  the  colours,  and 
sent  them  to  Major  Landeau.  I  took  instant  measures  to  place 
this  precious  relic  in  safety.  From  the  hands  of  M.  de  Vertha- 
nion,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  the  standard  passed  first  to  M. 
Bouille  the  father,  and  then  to  M.  Bouille  the  son,  both  of 
whom  were  killed.  Then  young  le  Parmentier  seized  it,  all  red 
with  the  blood  of  his  comrades.  I  wrapped  it  carefully  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  placed  it  under  my  cassock  on  my  breast,  adoring 
in  silence  the  designs  of  Providence." 
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M.  de  Sonis  continues :  "  "We  were  heaped  together 
upwards  of  2,000  in  numbers,  between  the  church  and 
the  presbytery.  M.  de  Charette,  seriously  wounded 
in  the  leg,  came  among  the  number.  We  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  the  water  of  the  well,  and  had  scarcely 
any  food,  for  the  Prussians  had  taken  all  the  provisions, 
and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  place,  which 
was  in  flames.  A  Sister  of  Charity  appeared,  looking 
for  her  nephew,  M.  de  Bourg.  I  showed  him  to  her, 
stretched  only  a  few  paces  from  me,  and  advised  her 
to  move  him,  if  possible,  to  some  place  where  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  die  of  hunger.  She  gave  me  a  little 
bottle  of  currant  syrup  to  quench  my  thirst ;  I  had 
had  nothing  but  water  and,  snow  for  three  days.  .  .  . 
At  last  some  provisions  came  from  Chartres,  the  Cure'- 
of  Loigny  having  interested  a  charitable  lady  of  that 
town  in  our  misery.  The  kindness  and  devotedness 
of  that  excellent  priest  are  above  all  praise.  Day  and 
night  he  was  in  the  ambulances,  giving  all  he  had, 
and,  above  all,  himself.  He  saved  both  bodies  and 
souls ;  and  if  we  lived  at  all,  it  is  only  thanks  to  his 
charity  and  to  the  alms  he  procured  for  us." 

Soon  after,  he  had  the  great  consolation  of  having 
Mass  said  by  his  sick-bed,  and  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion. He  wrote  to  his  wife: 

"  Dearest,  .  .  .  pray  and  get  prayers  for  me. 
Thank  God  for  all  the  graces  He  has  granted  me- 
On  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  have  Mass  said  in  my  room,  and  to  receive- 
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Holy  Communion.  I  was  then  very  closely  united  to 
you  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Oh,  if  only  our  sufferings 
could  save  France  !  The  misfortunes  of  our  country 
are  as  a  sad  veil  darkening  the  peace  which  God  has 
given  me.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  should  be  full  of 
hope.  Adieu,  dearest,  .  .  .  and  always  a  Dieu.  I 
embrace  you  and  my  dear  children  most  tenderly, 
uniting  you  all  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus." 

This  letter  only  reached  Madame  de  Sonis  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Others,  dictated  by  the 
wounded  man  and  written  by  M.  de  Charette  and  the 
Mayor  of  Joinville,  never  reached  her. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  poor  wife  and  mother  and 
her  children  at  Castres  may  be  imagined.  The  battle 
of  the  2nd  of  December  had  been  known  throughout 
France  by  a  despatch  from  M.  de  Chanzy  ;  but  he  had 
added :  "  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  General 
de  Sonis."  Madame  de  Sonis  instantly  telegraphed 
for  further  information  from  the  War  Minister  at 
Tours.  A  despatch  of  the  3rd  answered :  "  Wounded 
and  a  prisoner"  M.  Gambetta  added  the  next  day 
an  explanatory  letter,  saying  that  General  de  Sonis 
was  at  the  Chateau  Villepoint,  a  prisoner,  but  Madame 
de  Sonis  did  not  wait  for  this  incorrect  explanation. 
Directly  after  receiving  the  first  despatch,  she  started 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  join  her  husband, 
not  deterred  by  the  two  hundred  leagues  to  be  tra- 
versed across  a  country  encumbered  with  troops  and 
infested  by  the  enemy.  Her  brother  accompanied  her 
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as  far  as  Tours.  There,  having  received  very  imper- 
fect intelligence,  she  started  for  Poitiers,  hoping  that 
General  de  Sonis  had  been  transported  to  that  town. 
There  she  found  her  sister-in-law,  the  Carmelite,  and 
her  daughter  Magdalene,  who  was  at  the  Sacred  Heart. 
There,  also,  Mgr.  Gay  told  her  the  full  extent  of  her 
husband's  misfortune,  and  Mgr.  Pie,  whose  love  and 
admiration  for  General  de  Sonis  were  well  known,  did 
his  best  to  strengthen  her.  He  insisted  on  a  nun 
accompanying  Madame  de  Sonis  to  Loigny,  and  a  Dr. 
Labat  also  went  with  her.  They  travelled  in  a  kind 
of  tilted  cart,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  fifty  francs 
a  day.  They  had  to  return  to  Tours,  but  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  battle-field  at  Chateaurenault. 
The  difficulties  went  on  increasing  at  Blois.  Madame 
de  Sonis  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  Bishop, 
Mgr.  Pallu  du  Pare.  Later  on,  letters  from  Mgr.  Pie 
opened  to  her  the  doors  of  one  poor  presbytery  after 
another.  Then  at  the  Chateau  of  Courtalain  she  rested 
after  several  long  and  wearisome  stages.  "I  went 
through  Chateaudun,"  she  wrote,  "  and  found  it  half 
burnt.  Then  I  came  to  a  vast  plain,  where  the  horrors 
of  war  were  seen  to  their  full  extent.  Innumerable 
masses  of  crows  covered  this  snowy  plain  of  Beauce, 
and  I  felt,  by  a  strange  hallucination,  as  if  these  birds 
were  devouring  my  heart."  After  nineteen  days  of 
this  frightful  journey,  Madame  de  Sonis  arrived  on  the 
23rd  of  December  at  Loigny.  "  My  agony  was  so 
great,"  she  wrote,  "  that  at  first  I  did  not  dare  ask  if 
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my  beloved  husband  was  alive.  Yes,  he  was  alive ; 
and  I  saw  him  once  more ;  but  in  what  a  state,  oh} 
my  God !  deadly  pale,  exhausted,  mutilated.  '  My 
poor  dear  child  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  What  have  you  come 
to  do  here  ? '  To  suffer  with  him  and  to  console  him, 
that  was  my  only  object.  I  would  have  gone  through 
the  fire  to  rejoin  him  had  that  been  necessary. 

"I  passed  many  days  in  that  poor  little  room  at 
Loigny,  not  knowing  whether  I  should  ever  be  able 
to  save  him;  and  an  agonised  witness  of  his  fearful 
sufferings,  which  I  was  unable  to  relieve.  He  bore 
them  so  heroically  that  the  doctors  and  the  Cure  were 
in  constant  admiration.  The  Cure,  whose  devotedness 
was  incomparable,  brought  him  Holy  Communion,  in 
which  the  poor  victim  found  strength  to  bear  his  agony. 
In  the  very  short  moments  of  respite  from  pain  which 
were  granted  to  him,  I  used  to  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  to  him,  or  some  words  from  the  Imitation. 

"  All  around  us  we  had  nothing  but  sad  and  sicken- 
ing sights.  Loigny  was  one  great  ambulance.  The 
surgeons'  operations  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
presbytery.  On  every  side  was  blood  and  the  remains 
of  limbs  which  had  been  cut  off.  In  the  village  square 
was  a  mass  of  butt-ends  of  muskets,  which  we  made 
use  of  to  light  our  fires." 

Forgetful  of  his  own  sufferings,  de  Sonis  only  thought 
of  those  that  were  borne  for  him. 

"My  dearest  wife,"  he  wrote  later  to  M.  de  Seze, 
"has  been  admirable.  She  passed  more  than  three 
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months  sleeping  on  the  floor,  by  my  side,  in  a  little- 
room  full  of  blood  and  of  arms  and  legs  which  had  been 
amputated.  It  is  impossible  that  her  health  should  not 
have  suffered  from  so  terrible  a  trial,  and  she  is,  I  fear,, 
very  much  fatigued.  Oh,  what  a  fearful  time  we  have 
passed ! " 

It  was  during  this  stay  in  the  presbytery  of  Loigny 
that  M.  de  Sonis  and  M.  de  Charette  became  more 
and  more  closely  united.  M.  de  Charette,. leaning  on 
a  great  stick,  hobbled  up  to  the  bedside  of  the 
General,  and  talked  with  him  for  hours  on  the  salva- 
tion of  their  country.  Colonel  de  Charette,  who 
smoked  incessantly,  was  continually  filling  his  pipe ,- 
but  the  General  never  smoked  and  did  not  like  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  But  his  conversation  with  so  noble  a 
soul  made  him  forget  everything,  till  the  doctor  inter- 
vened to  stop  the  smoking  on  account  of  the  pain  it 
gave  to  the  General's  head,  which  was  burning  with 
fever.  M.  de  Charette,  speaking  of  these  conversations, 
said:  "It  is  impossible  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  M.  de  Sonis  without  coming  out  a  better  soldier 
and  a  better  Christian." 

This  was  the  impression  of  all  who  came  near  him ; 
every  one  called  him  "  the  holy  martyr  of  Loigny ." 
"  It  was  by  his  bedside,"  wrote  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  Zouaves,  who  had  been  wounded,  and  died  at 
Loigny,  Madame  Saulnier,  "  that  I  went  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  courage  and  strength  which  was  so  necessary 
to  me,  lest  I  should  sink  under  my  troubles.  After 
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having  heard  him  talk,  and  seen  what  he  suffered,  I 
•could  go  back  to  my  darling,  who  was  equally  muti- 
lated, and  could  inspire  him  with  the  faith  and  hope 
and  courage  which  I  had  gathered  from  his  General." 

What  made  de  Sonis  bear  his  sufferings  so  wonder- 
fully was  the  contemplation  of  his  Divine  Lord  in  the 
Manger  and  on  the  Cross.  Christmas  seemed  to  have 
given  him  new  life ;  he  spoke  those  noble  words : 
"  After  the  joy  given  to  the  world  by  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
after  the  Incarnation  and  Eedemption,  can  there  be  an 
unbearable  suffering  on  this  earth  ?  " 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  had  written  to  him  a  long 
letter  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  On  the  19th  of 
January  he  answered  by  his  wife's  hand  :  "  For  the  last 
six  weeks  I  have  been  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
movement,  and  have  been  stretched  on  this  bed,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  meditate,  in  the  midst  of  my  suffer- 
ings, on  the  mercies  of  God  towards  me.  As  He  has 
deigned  to  preserve  my  life,  may  I  employ  it  more  than 
ever  in  His  service 

"  I  still  suffer  very  much ;  but  you  may  guess  what  a 
consolation  the  arrival  of  my  dear  wife  was  to  me  !  I 
know  how  good  you  were  to  her  during  her  passage  by 
Poitiers,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  my  whole  heart. 
I  thank  you,  also,  for  having  helped  me  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  debt  I  owe  to  Mary  Immaculate,  by  the  novena 
of  thanksgiving  to  that  Mother,  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived such  graces." 

"  I  have  been  invited,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  Marquis  de 
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Gouvion  St.  Cyr  to  go  and  complete  my  cure  at  his 
Chateau  of  Keverseau,  seven  leagues  from  Loigny, 
where  he  has  established  an  ambulance.  Following  my 
doctor's  advice,  I  have  accepted  this  very  kind  offer, 
which  will  not  only  give  us  change  of  air,  but  also 
more  space  to  breathe.  I  hope  therefore  to  start  in 
eight  days." 

M.  and  Madame  de  Sonis  went  there  accordingly 
towards  the  end  of  January,  and  there  experienced  all 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  true  Christian  charity. 
"  The  Marquise  has  made  superhuman  efforts  to  relieve 
all  this  misery,"  he  wrote  later  to  Mgr.  Pie.  He  de- 
clared he  had  met  in  her,  not  only  "the  valiant 
woman  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  a  Christian  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  a  Frenchwoman  of 
the  best  ages  of  faith. 

The  armistice  having  been  signed  in  March,  M.  and 
Madame  de  Sonis  left  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  full 
of  gratitude  to  their  noble  hosts,  and  took  the  road  to 
Castres.  They  passed  by  Paris,  the  good  Dr.  Beaumetz 
accompanying  them,  and  there  found  themselves  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Commune,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  arrested  as  hostages  by  the 
new  masters  of  Paris.  At  each  station  the  poor  muti- 
lated General  had  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  two 
men,  both  in  leaving  and  entering  the  carriages.  It 
was  so  pitiable  a  sight  to  those  who  had  known  the 
brilliant  horseman  of  old  times  !  On  the  19th  he  arrived 
at  Poitiers,  where  he  saw  his  sister  and  daughter,  and 
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where  the  good  doctor  took  leave  of  one  "  to  whom  he 
had  been  the  means  of  salvation,"  as  de  Sonis  declared. 
His  arrival  at  Limoges  made  a  great  stir.  His  old 
friends  the  priests,  and  the  poor,  escorted  him  to  the 
hotel  with  tears.  "He  is  the  saint  of  the  Cathedral!" 
exclaimed  one  woman  ;  while  a  workman,  pointing 
him  out  to  his  comrades,  added :  "  There  goes  a  truly 
brave  man  !  They  ought  to  give  us  such  a  General 
as  that  at  Limoges." 

At  last,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  M.  de  Sonis  rejoined 
his  children.  The  Prussians  having  intercepted  all 
their  mother's  letters,  their  only  consolation  had  been 
to  hear  of  their  father  from  some  stray  soldiers,  dis- 
banded from  the  17th  regiment.  They  related  that, 
when  provisions  ran  short  during  the  campaign,  the 
General  had  fed  them  from  his  own  table,  which  they 
declared  was  "  a  hot-bed  of  charity." 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  been  the  fate  of  his  three 
sons,  all  engaged  in  this  disastrous  war  ?  The  second, 
Henry,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  army  of  General 
Bourbaki,  had  been  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  from  thence 
had  been  ordered  to  Marseilles  to  embark  for  Africa. 
The  third,  Albert,  who  served  in  the  Spahis,  had  been 
wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  received  a 
military  medal.  As  to  the  eldest,  Gaston,  who  had 
started  as  brigadier  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  escaped,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Bitche.  He  had  been 
twice  honourably  mentioned  in  the  orders  of  the  day 
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for  his  brave  conduct  in  the  sorties  of  the  garrison ; 
and  now,  being  once  more  in  France,  he  asked  his 
father's  leave  to  start  again  for  Algeria,  where  the 
brothers  would  find  themselves  once  more  together,  to 
quell  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Kabyles.  "  All  this  is  very  consoling  and  very 
much  to  their  credit,"  wrote  their  father.  "  I  hope  God 
will  protect  these  dear  boys,  who  have  given  me  no- 
thing but  consolation  in  these  sad  times." 

This  true  patriot  felt  strongly,  nevertheless,  that, 
however  sad  the  circumstances,  no  one  should  abandon 
his  country's  service  ;  and,  writing  to  Captain  Bailloeuil 
one  of  his  old  African  comrades,  he  says  : 

"  We  ought  to  love  our  country  all  the  more  for  her 
terrible  disasters.  What  would  become  of  her  if  all 
men  of  heart  and  loyalty  abandoned  her  ?  She  would 
become  a  prey  to  those  miserable  Eevolutionists,  who 
are  already  tyrannising  over  her.  We  are  going  back 
to  the  Eeign  of  Terror,"  he  added,  "  and  the  chastise- 
ments which  God  has  sent  us  have  not  converted  those 
impious  instigators  of  the  Commune.  Alas  !  we  are 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  misfortunes.  Let  us  pray  ! '' 

His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  be  able  to  return  to 
active  service.  On  the  6th  of  May  he  wrote  that  "  his 
wounds  at  last  were  healed,  and  that  he  began  to 
walk ;  that  he  could  have  used  his  wooden  leg  if  the 
other  foot  had  not  been  frozen."  He  added,  "  I  have 
tried  with  some  success  to  mount  on  horseback  once 
more,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  re-appearing  one  day 
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on  the  field  of  battle  !  "  He  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Batard 
as  follows  :  "  I  want,  now  that  I  am  so  much  better, 
to  renew  the  thanks  I  addressed  to  you  at  the  time  of 
our  separation  in  the  presbytery  of  Loigny.  By  rais- 
ing me  from  that  battle-field,  where,  stretched  for  so 
many  hours  on  the  snow,  I  had  lost  the  greater  part 
of  my  blood,  you  saved  my  life  ;  and  it  is  in  the  name 
of  my  wife  and  children  that  I  beg  of  you  to  accept 
once  more  this  expression  of  our  heartfelt  gratitude." 

Colonel  de  Charette,  foreseeing  that  when  peace  was 
declared  the  Zouaves  would  be  disbanded,  thought  that 
the  hour  was  come  to  consecrate  the  whole  regiment 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  solemnity  was  fixed  for 
the  28th  of  May,  Whit-Sunday,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Great  Seminary  of  Eennes.  It  was  a  grave  moment, 
being  only  four  days  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  hos- 
tages and  the  re-taking  of  Paris  from  the  assassins  of 
the  Commune ;  so  that  this  consecration  was  to  be 
likewise  an  act  of  reparation.  Above  all,  every  one 
wished  for  the  presence  of  General  de  Sonis  ;  but,  as 
his  mutilation  rendered  this  impossible,  he  was  im- 
plored to  draw  up  the  act  of  consecration  himself* 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented  to  do. 
Before  Holy  Communion  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  Mgr. 
Daniel,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  General  de  Sonis — he  who  led  you  on  the  battle- 
field, who  chose  a  Zouave  to  carry  the  standard  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  who  exclaimed,  '  Let  them  see  what 
Christian  soldiers  can  do  ! ' — wished  to-day  to  present 
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you  himself  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  But,  being 
prevented  by  his  glorious  wounds,  he  determined  to 
associate  himself  with  your  consecration  by  writing  the 
following  words.  We  will  not  change  one  of  them,  for 
they  are  to  us  a  sacred  formula,  in  which  we  all 
heartily  join." 

In  the  midst  of  a  touching  silence,  he  then  read  the 
following  beautiful  prayer : 

"  0  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  our  King  and  our  Brother, 
gathered  together  this  day  at  the  foot  of  Thy  altar,  we 
come  to  give  ourselves  entirely  to  Thee,  and  to  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  Thy  Divine  Heart. 

"  Thou  knowest,  0  Lord,  how  we  armed  ourselves,  at 
first,  in  defence  of  the  most  holy  cause,  even  Thine, 
0  Lord,  for  we  are  soldiers  of  Thy  Vicar. 

"  Thou  has  permitted  us  to  be  associated  with  the 
sorrows  of  Pius  IX.,  and,  having  shared  in  his  humilia- 
tions, we  found  ourselves  violently  separated  from  our 
Father.  But,  Lord,  having  been  driven  from  that 
Koman  soil,  where  we  kept  watch  round  the  tomb  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  Thou  didst  prepare  other  duties  for  us, 
and  didst  permit  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  should 
become  the  soldiers  of  France.  We  came  to  the  battle- 
field armed  for  the  fight ;  Thy  adorable  Heart  on  our 
standard  overshadowed  our  battalions. 

"  Lord,  the  soil  of  France  has  drunk  our  blood,  and 
Thou  knowest  how  we  have  sacrificed  our  lives  for  our 
country.  Many  of  our  comrades  have  died  ;  Thou  Hast 
called  them  to  Thyself,  for  they  were  ripe  for  Heaven. 
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"  But  we  remain,  and  we  know  not  the  fate  which  is 
reserved  for  us.  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  the  lives  Thou 
hast  preserved  may  be  henceforth  entirely  consecrated 
to  Thy  service. 

"  We  bear  on  our  breasts  the  image  of  Thy  Sacred 
Heart.  Grant  that  our  own  hearts  may  be  a  still  more 
faithful  image  of  Thee,  and  make  us  worthy  of  the  title 
of  Christian  soldiers. 

"  Grant  that  we  may  be  submissive  to  our  leaders 
charitable  to  our  neighbours,  severe  towards  our- 
selves, devoted  to  our  duties,  and  ready  for  every 
sacrifice. 

"  Make  us  pure  in  body  and  in  soul ;  and,  however 
eager  we  may  be  in  the  fight,  grant  that  we  may  be 
tender  and  compassionate  towards  the  wounded.  0 
Jesus,  in  all  our  dangers  and  sufferings  it  is  from  Thy 
Divine  Heart  that  we  seek  our  most  powerful  help. 
Thou  wilt  be  our  refuge,  when  all  human  aids  fail  us, 
and  our  last  sigh  will  be  an  act  of  hope  in  Thy  Divine 
mercy. 

"  And  you,  0  blessed  Mary,  whom  we  have  chosen 
for  our  Mother,  to  you  also  we  must  bear  witness. 

"  Our  battle-fields  have  seen  the  long  procession  of 
mourning  wives,  mothers  and  sisters,  seeking  for  their 
dear  ones  who  had  fallen,  and  recognising  your  sons  by 
their  scapulars.  Be  our  protectress,  and  obtain  for  us 
the  grace  to  be  tenderly  united  to  you  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  your  Divine  Son,  for  life  and  death,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  Amen." 
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Having  thus  prayed,  the  priest  addressed  him  whose 
words  he  had  just  been  repeating  : 

"  Noble  General,  we  wish  to  follow  you  everywhere, 
and  we  are  proud  of  feeling  that  you  are  so  near  to  us 
this  day  ! " 

After  which  M.  de  Charette,  ratifying  this  form  of 
consecration  in  a  few  energetic  words,  asked  the  regi- 
ment to  repeat  after  him,  "  Heart  of  Jesus,  save 
France  !  " — a  cry  which  was  taken  up  enthusiastically 
by  the  men  and  every  one  present. 

It  was  less  difficult  for  M.  de  Sonis  to  take  his 
thanksgivings  to  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes,  who  had 
helped  him  so  tenderly  during  his  night  of  agony.  He 
went  there,  and  laid  at  her  feet  his  cross  of  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  he  had  just  received ; 
and  found  the  whole  place  in  a  state  of  excitement  at 
the  sudden  cure  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  para- 
lysed, and  had  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

But  Catholic  France  now  asked  for  a  fresh  sacrifice 
at  his  hands.  In  spite  of  his  absence,  and  although 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  standing  for  any  politi- 
cal constituency,  the  inhabitants  of  Tarn  elected  him 
in  February  as  a  deputy  for  the  Department  by  11,290 
votes.  This  spontaneous  testimony  of  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen  appeared  to  him  an 
indication  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter.  But  he 
was  not  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  and  wrote  to  M. 
de  Seze  on  the  10th  of  May :  "  They  want  to  make  me 
a  deputy  for  the  Department,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
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will  succeed.  The  municipal  elections  have  been  so 
bad,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  men  of  our  stamp 
beating  the  Eadicals  in  the  fresh  ballot,  which  they 
are  going  to  have  on  the  28th." 

He  refused  to  canvass  or  take  any  active  part  in  the 
contest,  and  only  sent  a  short  address  to  the  local 
papers,  in  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  his 
principles ;  insisting  on  liberty  in  all  senses — liberty 
of  worship  and  liberty  of  education  above  all.  One 
sentence  alone  would  have  insured  his  defeat :  "  Faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  my  whole  life,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  am  not  a  Eepublican  but 
a  Monarchist.  France  has  made  three  trials  of  a 
Kepublic,  and  they  have  not  been  happy  ones."  He 
concluded  his  address  with  the  words  :  "  Such  are  my 
principles.  That  they  are  not  shared  by  some,  I  well 
know.  But  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I 
belong  to  a  party  which,  in  France,  is  called  the  party 
of  honour." 

He  was  beaten  in  the  ballot,  as  he  expected ;  but 
the  fact  that,  after  his  open  profession  of  faith  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  Monarchist,  no  less  than  22,324  men 
recorded  their  votes  in  his  favour,  was,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  a  sufficient  honour  and  compensation." 

At  the  same  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  who  had  sent  constantly  to  enquire  after 
him  during  his  terrible  sufferings  at  Loigny,  and  whom 
M.  de  Sonis  had  thanked  by  his  wife's  hand.  In 
answer  to  this  the  Prince  wrote : 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  General,  how  deeply 
touched  I  was  at  the  letter  you  dictated  to  me  from 
your  bed  of  suffering,  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful 
thoughts  you  therein  expressed.  You  already  know  my 
admiration  for  your  heroic  conduct ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
express  to  you  anew  my  admiration  for  the  glorious  fight 
in  which,  with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  you  fell  in 
defence  of  our  poor  country,  so  sadly  tried  at  this 
moment.  Would  that  I  could  have  been  with  you  on 
that  memorable  but  sad  day  !  I  thank  God,  Who  has 
preserved  your  life,  at  any  rate,  for  France,  Whom  you 
have  so  loyally  served,  and  for  the  noble  cause  of  which 
you  are  the  most  faithful  friend.  Believe  that  I  have 
continually  followed  you  in  your  noble  and  honourable 
career,  and  that  I  have  already  reckoned  on  your  heroic 
devotedness.  My  wife  thanks  you  for  what  you  said 
regarding  her. 

"  Believe  in  my  deep  gratitude  and  sincere  affection. 

HENRI." 

M.  de  Sonis's  answer  to  this  letter  was  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  king  in  Belgium,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  accompanied  by  two  priests  and  M.  Victor  Canet, 
of  Castres,  one  of  the  friends  whom  M.  de  Sonis 
esteemed  the  most,  and  to  whom  we  owe  this  account 
of  the  journey. 

"  M.  de  Sonis  on  ariving  at  Paris  went  first  to  Notre- 
Dame  des  Victoires ;  then  to  venerate  the  relics  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  ;  and  lastly  to 
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pray  in  the  Jesuits'  church  over  the  recent  martyrs  of 
the  Commune.  Towards  evening  he  went  to  see  M. 
Louis  Veuillot,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  on  Catholic 
matters.  During  this  little  journey,  the  admiration  felt 
for  M.  de  Sonis  was  very  evident.  His  name  having 
been  accidentally  mentioned  at  the  station  at  Brussels, 
a  whole  crowd  of  people  pressed  round  us  to  see  the 
hero  of  Loigny.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  had  gone 
from  Bruges  to  Antwerp  in  order  to  receive  him,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  his  incognito,  knocked  very  early 
at  the  General's  door.  M.  de  Sonis,  who  at  this  moment 
was  arranging  his  wooden  leg,  which  was  always  a  diffi- 
culty, could  not  admit  so  early  a  visitor,  whom  he  never 
imagined  could  be  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  But  soon 
after,  on  crossing  the  square  to  go  to  the  cathedral  for 
Mass,  some  one  came  out  of  the  church,  and,  seizing  his 
hand,  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  my  dear  General,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you ! '  and  then  added  :  '  Lean  on  my  arm  ; 
my  leg,  unhappily,  is  worth  more  than  yours!'  This 
was  the  royal  welcome  ;  and  it  lasted  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  Comte  de  Chambord  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  M.  de  Sonis  and  his  companions.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  M.  de  Chambord  tenderly 
embraced  the  General,  and  said,  '  An  revoir  !  and  in 
France  !  Yes,'  the  Prince  continued,  '  in  France,  in 
Paris,  on  horseback,  side  by  side,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  whom,  like  Henry  IV.,  I  am  sure  to  conquer, 
and  who  will  love  me  as  I  love  them ! '  The  next 
morning  they  met  again  at  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame, 
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in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  one  of 
the  priests  said  Mass  for  France  and  the  king  ;  and  all 
went  to  Holy  Communion.  Unhappily  it  was  to  be 
their  last  meeting." 

On  his  return  to  Paris  the  General  was  summoned 
to  make  his  deposition  before  the  Commission  of  En- 
quiry as  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  military 
events  connected  with  the  national  defence.  The 
President  of  the  Commission  was  M.  Marc  Girardin, 
and  the  Yice-President  the  Comte  Daru.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  the  turn  of  General  de  Sonis  came, 
and,  the  court  being  prepared  for  his  arrival,  the  whole 
committee  came  to  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase 
at  Versailles  to  receive  him,  M.  Daru  giving  him  his 
arm  and  supporting  him  up  the  stairs,  and  M.  Dezan- 
neau  also  assisting  him. 

The  General  began  by  declaring  that  he  would  accuse 
no  one.  Without  having  prepared  his  evidence  or 
taken  any  notes,  he  captivated  the  attention  of  the 
whole  committee  by  the  patriotic  way  in  which  he 
related  all  the  events  of  that  terrible  campaign. 
When  he  came  to  his  heroic  charge  at  Loigny,  he 
never  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  sent 
him  to  the  front,  and  then  deserted  him ;  but  simply 
said :  "  I  had  three  hundred  men  in  all  with  me,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  fell ;  but  all 
our  cannon  were  saved.  As  to  myself,  I  remained  on 
the  battle-field."  But  though  he  would  not  speak  of 
himself,  he  was  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  his  brave 
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Pontifical  Zouaves,  of  his  admirable  Artillery,  of 
Admiral  Jaure'guiberry  and  his  Marines,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  saviour,  Dr.  Beaumetz,  to  whom,  as  he  said, 
"not  only  he  himself,  but  2,000  wounded  owed  their 
lives." 

Then  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  d'Aurelle 
de  Paladines,  rose  and  spoke  of  the  noble  services  of 
General  de  Sonis,  "  whose  conduct  throughout  his  com- 
mand had  been  but  one  act  of  devotedness."  He 
mentioned  the  insurmountable  obstacles  he  had  met 
with,  and  declared  that  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  battle- 
field it  had  been  a  glorious  disaster. 

M.  de  Sonis,  having  thanked  him,  begged  to  add 
one  word  in  his  own  defence,  or  rather  in  that  of  his 
military  honour.  In  a  book  published  by  M.  de 
Freycinet,  called  La  Guerre  en  Province  pendant  le 
Sifye  de  Paris,  the  ex-Minister  had  said  that  the 
General,  "yielding  to  his  impetuosity,"  had  striven 
to  force  the  Prussian  lines,  and  so  on.  De  Sonis  first 
explained  why  he  was  there  with  the  17th  corps,  hav- 
ing been  expressly  sent  for,  and  then  added  : 

"  I  was  there,  because  I  was  bound  to  obey  and  to 
march  on,  even  if  it  were  to  the  death,  to  avoid  a  far 
greater  disaster.  I  fell  with  those  who  had  confidence 
in  me,  and  who  had  followed  me  ;  but  I  did  not  lose  a 
single  cannon,  and  I  saved  the  honour  of  the  regiment." 

These  last  words  produced  a  marked  impression  on 
the  assembly.  The  President  declared  that  "he  had 
given  a  noble  example  to  the  whole  army,"  and  the 
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report  signalised  the  enormous  service  he  had  rendered' 
to  his  country  by  this  heroic  act  of  resistance.  "  Too 
weak  in  numbers  to  save  the  position,  General  de  Sonis, 
by  stopping  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  preserved  the 
16th  corps  from  an  imminent  defeat.  He  felt  justly 
that  this  was  one  of  those  supreme  moments  when  a 
chief  should  sacrifice  himself  to  save  his  army.  The 
charge  of  Loigny  will  have  a  place  marked  in  our 
military  annals,  and,  thanks  to  the  heroic  devotion  of 
General  de  Sonis,  a  defeat  was  averted,  and  the  Artillery 
of  the  17th  corps  saved." 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  episode.  M.  de 
Freycinet  wrote  a  very  hearty  apology  to  M.  de  Sonis, 
and  rectified  his  mistakes  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
pamphlet ;  while  he  showed  in  his  letter  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the 
generosity  of  his  conduct. 

But  the  hour  had  come  when  General  de  Sonis's  leave 
expired ;  and  what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  Some  of 
the  deputies  proposed  to  the  Government  to  give  him 
the  post  of  General  Treasurer,  which  would  have  been 
a  fortune  to  him  with  his  numerous  family ;  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Then  M.  Thiers,  with  mom 
thorough  appreciation  of  his  character  and  wishes, 
appointed  him,  at  the  end  of  October,  1871,  Com- 
mandant of  the  16th  military  division,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Kenues.  "  The  Bretons  will  not 
complain  of  me,"  he  said,  "  for  I  give  them  a  General 
made  expressly  for  them." 
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Later  it  was  found  out  that  this  nomination  had  been 
made  from  political  motives.  "  Fearing  a  disembark- 
ation of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  on  the  shores  of 
Brittany,  M.  Thiers  directly  fixed  on  General  de  Sonis 
as  the  man  most  fitted  to  oppose  his  landing.  With  him 
he  had  to  fear  neither  weakness  nor  hesitation,  and 
even,  should  the  army  in  general  refuse  to  act  against 
their  former  sovereign,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
General  would  find  in  Brittany  enough  of  the  old 
soldiers  of  Loigny  to  arrest  his  march." 

M.  de  Sonis  started  accordingly  for  Eennes  with  all 
his  family.  He  was  received  from  the  very  first  day 
with  marks  of  such  distinction  and  veneration  as  to 
attach  him  to  that  place  for  evermore.  He  was 
hardly  settled  there  when  a  letter  from  Mgr.  Pie  and 
another  from  General  de  Charette  invited  him  to  come 
to  a  great  patriotic  and  religious  ceremony  which  was 
being  prepared  at  Loigny  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
heroic  day.  De  Sonis  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself 
from  assisting  at  the  function,  as  a  military  commission 
on  the  revision  of  the  ranks  and  classes  of  cavalry 
officers  compelled  him  to  be  at  Paris  on  that  day.  "  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  otherwise,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
find  myself  once  more  in  that  little  church  where  my 
dear  wife  shed  so  many  tears  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus 
Crucified."  Another  reason,  which  he  did  not  give,  was 
the  fear  that  this  anniversary  would  become  one  of 
triumph  for  himself,  which  his  absence  enabled  him  to 
escape.  The  great  Bishop  of  Poitiers  was  to  preach 
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the  funeral  oration  of  the  victims.  Having  asked 
General  de  Sonis  for  some  notes  for  this  purpose,  the 
latter  sent  them  in  the  fullest  detail,  omitting  mention 
of  no  one  but  himself,  and  specially  requesting  that  no 
allusion  should  be  made  of  his  own  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  ended  with  these  beautiful  words  : 

"  Permit  me  to  add  that  the  world  is  severe  for  us 
Christians.  They  do  not  admire  compliments  to  the 
faithful  from  high  quarters,  and  they  are  right,  for 
they  consider  that  we  are  bound  to  set  an  example  of 
modesty  and  humility.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  good 
precedent  if  you  made  no  illusion  to  me,  as  I  have 
the  great  honour  of  being  reckoned  among  those  who 
openly  profess  the  Catholic  Faith." 

Mgr.  Pie  accordingly  made  an  admirable  men- 
tion of  all  those  whose  services  had  been  signalised 
by  M.  de  Sonis,  and  then  added  these  discreet  but 
transparent  words :  "Our  country,  in  her  sorrowful 
dismemberment,  will  ever  retain  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  those  of  her  glorious  but  maimed  sons,  who,  in  spite 
of  their  sufferings,  still  aspire  to  the  honour  of  serving 
her.  They  will  remain  famous  in  our  military  annals 
as  victims  whose  limbs  had  been  left  on  the  battle- 
field, while  their  hearts  alone  remained  entire.  To 
them  may  be  applied  the  words  of  Henry  IV.  after  a 
battle,  to  one  of  his  Generals :  '  Of  faithful  servants 
like  yourself,  I  esteem  even  the  bits  ! '  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  thoughts  and  name  of  de  Sonis  were 
felt  at  these  words  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  present. 
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That  same  day,  the  2nd  of  December,  1871,  General 
de  Sonis  was  at  Paris,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Pere 
du  Lac,  then  Rector  of  the  College  of  St.  Genevieve 
at  the  old  Rue  des  Postes,  for  the  account  of  how  the 
General  spent  that  anniversary. 

"  One  winter's  night,  while  I  was  sitting  at  the  table 
which  had  belonged  to  Pere  Ducoudray,  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Commune,  I  heard  some  one  coming  up 
the  stairs.  His  step  was  an  unusual  one,  and  I  recog- 
nised that  it  must  be  some  one  with  a  wooden  leg. 
It  was  General  de  Sonis,  but  I  had  never  seen  him 
before.  '  Father,'  he  said,  '  I  come  to  ask  your  leave 
to  pass  this  night  in  your  chapel  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.'  Seeing  that  I  was  both  surprised  and 
touched  at  this  request,  he  added,  laughing :  '  Oh,  you 
must  not  fancy  me  better  than  I  am.  I  am  paying  a 
debt,  that  is  all.  I  passed,  last  year,  this  very  night 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  stretched  on  the  snow  between 
life  and  death,  and  much  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former ;  and  it  is  God  alone  Who  saved  me.  I  owe 
Him  at  least  one  night  when  He  saved  my  life.  I 
ought  to  have  answered  the  appeal  of  Charette  to  go 
to-day  to  Loigny  ;  but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cavalry 
commission,  and  am  obliged  to  be  in  my  place  to- 
morrow. I  know  that  you  love  the  Pontifical  Zouaves, 
and  that  you  sheltered  them  at  Mans,  while  their 
banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  kept  there  for  several 
weeks  before  it  became  my  standard.  That  is  why  I 
preferred  to  come  to  you ;  and  also  because  the  martyrs 
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lived  here/  he  added,  looking  at  the  picture  of  Father 
Ducoudray  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  At  that  moment  the  bell  for  Vespers  rang,  and 
the  General  asked  leave  to  assist  at  it.  Hearing  them 
sung  by  those  three  hundred  and  fifty  young  voices, 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  :  '  Oh,  how  beautiful  that 
is  !  It  reminds  me  of  my  Zouaves/  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  came  out  and  pressed  my  hand.  At  my  entreaty, 
he  then  told  us  of  the  terrible  night  he  had  passed  on 
the  battle-field  of  Loigny.  '  There/  he  said,  '  I  made 
the  vow  to  the  Sacred  Heart  which  I  am  come  to  fulfil 
this  evening.'  After  that,  he  begged  me  to  let  him 
go  back  to  the  chapel,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
The  next  morning  he  went  to  Communion  at  the  first 
Mass,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  were  not  tired,  he 
replied,  '  Tired  !  after  one  night's  watch  ! '  When  nine 
o'clock  struck  he  started  for  his  military  commission. 
That  was  his  post." 

During  that  time  another  college,  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Poitiers,  received  the  thanks  of  General  de 
Sonis  for  the  contribution  which  they  had  sent  him 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  at  Loigny,  which 
had  been  half  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  of  which 
it  had  been  wished  to  make  a  commemorative  monu- 
ment of  that  heroic  but  terrible  day.  The  General 
wrote : 

"  My  dear  young  friends, — While  offering  you  my 
best  thanks,  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  addressing  my 
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comrades  of  the  future,  and  that  those  who  hear  my 
voice  to-day  will  hear  it  again,  when,  gathered  together 
under  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  we  shall  show 
the  enemy  once  more  the  worth  of  Christian  soldiers. 
But  the  time  of  God's  mercy  has  not  yet  come  ;  and  we 
are  expiating  in  these  sad  and  bitter  days  the  faults 
of  our  country.  In  these  sad  times,  then,  be  the  con- 
solation of  France,  above  all  be  firm  in  your  faith,  and 
distinguish  yourselves  from  those  timid  Christians  who 
-are  not  worthy  of  the  Master  Whose  name  they  bear. 
A  Dieu,  then,  and  au  revoir,  until  better  times. 

DE  SONIS." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

KENNES. 

1871—1874. 

IT  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1871,  that  General 
de  Sonis  arrived  at  Eennes,  and  took  possession  of  his 
new  post  as  Commander  of  the  16th  military  division 
of  the  French  army. 

He  entered  then  into  a  new  period  of  his  existence, 
less  brilliant,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  even 
nobler  and  more  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  a  time  of  incessant  and 
energetic  work,  consecrated  entirely  to  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  French  army.  The  new  General  appeared 
in  time  of  peace  as  he  had  done  in  time  of  war,  always 
in  his  proper  position.  His  house  was  arranged  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  yet  with  great  simplicity.  Seconded 
by  his  family,  he  did  the  honours  of  his  home  with 
the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  and  yet  the  modesty  of  a 
Christian.  "  Nothing  worldly  or  luxurious  was  seen 
in  it,"  wrote  one  of  his  habitual  guests,  "  but  an 
exquisite  courtesy  and  a  consideration  for  everybody, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  tone  of  the  house." 

In  spite  of  his  continual  state  of  suffering,  de  Sonis 
would  never  relax  the  old  regularity  of  his  life.  Eising 
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every  morning  at  five  in  summer  and  six  in  winter, 
he  insisted  on  dressing  himself  alone,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  his  mutilation.  After  his  prayers 
and  meditation,  he  used  to  go  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.-Germain,  which  was  close  to  his  house.  "  His 
recollection  edified  everybody,"  wrote  the  Cure.  "  The 
good  people  who  came  to  the  daily  Mass  declared  that 
the  General's  presence  was  a  sermon  in  itself ;  and 
that,  when  he  went  to  Holy  Communion,  though  he 
could  no  longer  kneel,  his  devout  and  respectful 
manner  made  every  one  strive  to  emulate  his  fer- 
vour." After  Mass  came  work.  Then  he  received  the 
chief  officer  of  his  staff,  General  Boussenard,  who  be- 
came his  devoted  friend.  Then  he  went  out  on  horse- 
back, till  the  twelve  o'clock  breakfast,  though  not 
without  some  danger,  as  we  find  by  this  letter  to  M. 
de  Keals :  "  I  have  persevered  in  riding,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  my  inspections.  Yesterday  I  got  on  a  horse 
of  Kothviller's ;  my  wooden  leg  broke,  and  remained 
sticking  in  the  stirrup.  I  was  galloping  at  the  time, 
and  the  broken  wood  dangling  against  the  legs  of  my 
horse  might  easily  have  caused  a  bad  accident.  But, 
thank  God,  I  was  able  to  stop  him,  and  to  reach  home 
afterwards  in  safety,  though  very  tired  by  the  efforts 
I  had  to  make  to  keep  my  balance,  as  we  were  further 
off  than  Cesson." 

After  two  o'clock  the  General  remained  in  his  study, 
writing,  studying,  and  giving  lessons  to  his  children. 
He  rejoiced  in  his  near  neighbourhood  to  the  church, 
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which  enabled  him  to  make  his  daily  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  As  he  had  been  incribed  among 
the  Associates  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  he  never  failed  to 
present  himself  on  the  day  fixed,  which  was  Saturday 
from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and  there,  among 
the  poorest  people  in  the  parish,  he  occupied  his  place 
as  adorer. 

The  time  after  dinner  was  given  to  recreation  and 
conversation  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  the  even- 
ing was  closed  with  night  prayers  said  together. 

We  have  mentioned  that  he  had  been  received  by 
Mgr.  Gay,  in  1859,  into  the  Third  Order  of  the  Carme- 
lites, and  had  made  his  profession  at  Bordeaux.  He 
now  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  Carmelite 
religious,  the  Pere  Daniel,  who  was  Superior  of  that 
Order  at  Eennes.  The  Third  Order  was  directed  by 
Father  Augustine  of  Jesus  Crucified,  who  soon  after 
succeeded  him.  General  de  Sonis's  soul  under  the 
direction  of  these  two  holy  men  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse towards  perfection. 

As  the  first  step  in  our  duty  towards  God  consists  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  of  our  daily  life, 
General  de  Sonis  considered  it  a  primary  duty  to  study 
the  theories  and  military  regulations  which  ought  to  be 
known  accurately  by  the  commander  of  any  large  body 
of  troops,  and  he  studied  these  so  effectually  as  to 
astonish  the  officers  during  his  inspections,  which  were 
frequently  renewed  during  the  year  1872.  The  division 
under  his  command  was  scattered  over  four  or  five 
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Departments  ;  and  these  journeys  were  very  painful  to 
him  from  his  inexperience  in  managing  the  apparatus 
by  which  his  wooden  leg  was  fastened.  After  every 
manoeuvre  he  would  come  back  to  camp  with  the 
stump  all  bleeding,  and  was  obliged  to  put  himself  in  a 
bath  to  stop  the  consequent  inflammation.  Yet  the 
torture  was  repeated  on  the  morrow.  One  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  wrote : 

"  It  seemed  to  us  every  evening  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  mount  his  horse  again  the  next 
day.  Yet  he  always  did,  and  not  a  complaint  ever 
escaped  him.  He  said  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  Pro- 
vidence would  give  him  enough  strength  to  carry  on  the 
inspections  thoroughly  to  the  end ;  and  it  seems  that 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced ;  for  he  was  better 
towards  the  last  than  during  the  first  few  days.  On 
his  return  home  the  General  took  the  most  scrupulous 
and  delicate  care  in  drawing  up  his  report  regarding 
the  merits  of  each  officer.  No  personal  like  or  dislike 
ever  affected  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  and  no  one 
could  find  one  word  to  say  in  this  respect. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  vigorous  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  believing  that  the  whole 
reorganisation  of  the  army  depended  upon  that. 
Comparing  the  French  with  the  German  armies,  he  was 
obliged  sadly  to  declare  that  the  spirit  of  order  and 
obedience  and  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  was  infinitely 
stronger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  '  And 
yet,'  he  would  add,  'the  true  value  of  an  army 
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consists  in  those  virtues.  We  may  build  fortresses, 
employ  the  newest  and  most  perfect  arms,  drag  our 
troops  by  forced  marches,  employ  clever  tactics,  and 
all  the  rest ;  but  the  moral  force  of  discipline  is  of  the 
first  importance.' " 

"  Under  his  gentle  exterior/'  wrote  another  of  his 
staff,  "and  his  invariable  courtesy,  his  soul  was  in- 
flexible as  regarded  duty,  and  made  him  often  appear 
severe  in  his  inspections.  His  great  height  and  his 
dignified  manner  inspired  respect  and  a  certain  amount 
of  fear  in  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
But,  in  reality,  this  apparent  austerity  was  assumed  to 
conceal  his  natural  kindness.  His  personal  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  were  well  known.  In  answer  to 
an  application  to  use  his  interest  and  influence  to 
obtain  some  post  for  a  man,  he  replied :  '  You  must 
excuse  me  ;  I  have  never  asked  for  anything  either  for 
myself  or  for  any  one  belonging  to  me.' " 

As  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  he 
did  his  best  to  repress  duels  in  the  army.  We  read  of 
his  having  put  an  officer  under  arrest  for  eight  days 
for  having  ordered  a  private  soldier  to  fight.  But  this 
same  soldier  was  likewise  punished  for  having  yielded 
to  fear  when  the  moment  came.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  duel  had  been  ordered  by  the  Inspector 
General,  M.  de  Sonis  forbade  it,  at  the  same  time 
sending  a  report  of  his  reasons  to  the  War  Minister. 
The  latter  was  very  much  embarrassed  by  this  con- 
flict of  opinion,  and  sent  an  ambiguous  answer.  Finally 
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the  Christian  triumphed,  and  the  law  of  God  with  him. 
The  son  of  one  of  his  best  friends  in  another  corps  had 
fought  a  duel,  out  of  which  he  came  with  great  honour, 
according  to  this  world's  view  of  the  matter;  and  his 
father  received  many  warm  congratulations  on  the 
incident.  M.  de  Sonis,  however,  wrote  in  a  very 
different  sense: 

"  My  poor  friend,  I  am  very  much  distressed  at  this 
affair  of  Pierre's.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  brought 
him  many  hearty  expressions  of  approval.  But  it  is 
better  to  bear  an  affront  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  know  very  well  that  many  men  do  not  hold  this 
language ;  but  there  are  not  two  religions  of  the 
Cross ! " 

In  the  month  of  March,  1872,  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic,  more  than  ever  anxious  at  the  rumours  of 
the  intended  descent  of  the  Emperor  on  the  shores  of 
Brittany,  sent  for  General  de  Sonis  to  give  him  certain 
verbal  instructions  in  case  of  the  attempt  being  made. 
M.  Thiers  had  also  been  most  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards de  Sonis  by  MacMahon,  who  had  told  him  of 
the  great  moral  and  military  worth  of  his  old  Alge- 
rian officer.  Consequently  he  received  de  Sonis  at 
Versailles  with  the  most  extreme  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. The  interview  being  over,  he  asked  him 
to  luncheon.  It  was  a  Friday  in  Lent,  and  was  then 
one  o'clock,  and  the  General  was  fasting.  But  M. 
Thiers  did  not  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
even  a  day  of  abstinence,  and  the  luncheon  was  purely 
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gras.  Seeing  that  the  General  did  not  eat  anything, 
he  began  expressing  his  regret ;  and  then,  suddenly 
guessing  the  cause,  roundly  scolded  Madame  Thiers, 
who  hastened  to  order  something  maigre  for  her  dis- 
tinguished guest.  The  General  was  very  much  amused 
at  the  despair  of  the  old  politician,  who  was  incon- 
solable at  having  so  forgotten  what  was  due  to  one 
whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  conciliate  and  please. 

This  frank  and  courageous  attitude  before  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  no  less  remarkable  when  he 
was  confronted  with  another  sovereign  power,  which 
was  that  of  popular  opinion.  Thus  he  attended,  not 
only  the  processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  his 
parish  church,  but  also  that  on  Corpus  Christ!  out- 
side the  town,  which  lasted  many  hours  and  tired  him 
excessively.  In  1872,  he  walked  the  whole  way ;  but, 
when  he  came  home,  his  wound  had  reopened  and  he 
was  bathed  in  blood.  Yet  during  the  procession  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  and  nothing 
but  joy  and  ardent  faith  were  seen  on  his  face.  One 
day  some  one  asked  him  if  by  doing  these  things  he 
did  not  fear  to  compromise  himself.  "  To  compromise 
myself ! "  he  exclaimed,  smiling ;  "  thank  God,  it's  a 
long  time  since  that  was  done  ! " 

But  nowhere  was  his  burning  piety  more  remark- 
able than  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Tertiaries. 
The  director  of  the  association  speaks  of  him  as  being 
really  inundated  with  graces  on  such  occasions,  and  it 
required  all  his  energy  and  self-command  to  avoid 
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his  state  of  mind  from  being  remarked  by  others. 
The  same  religious  also  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
he  invariably  kept  that  terrible  anniversary  of  the 
2nd  of  December.  "  He  always  arrived  that  evening," 
he  writes,  "just  as  we  were  closing  the  doors  of  the 
church.  I  used  to  hear  his  Confession,  and  then,  when 
all  the  Monks  had  gone  to  their  cells,  he  remained 
alone  all  night  before  the  Tabernacle.  The  next  morn- 
ing, very  early,  I  said  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  for  him, 
at  which  he  went  to  Communion ;  and  when  the  doors 
opened  to  let  in  the  usual  congregation,  he  would  slip 
out  to  his  own  house." 

In  1872  he  lost  his  father-in-law,  M.  Eoger,  for  whom 
he  had  a  filial  affection,  and  he  felt  it  doubly  for  his 
wife's  sake.  But  he  did  not  sorrow,  as  those  that  had 
no  hope.  His  letters  at  this  time  to  two  friends  who 
had  lost  their  sons  breathe  one  and  the  same  spirit : 
"  Sursum  corda  !  There  your  loved  ones  are  with  those 
who  have  left  my  own  home ;  they  are  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  and  waiting  for  that  day  when  we  shall 
all  be  re-united  before  His  throne." 

The  feeling  that  our  children  belong  to  God  more 
than  to  ourselves  was  to  strengthen  M.  de  Sonis  for 
a  fresh  sacrifice.  At  that  moment  he  was  very 
happy,  his  three  elder  sons  being  home  on  leave,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  family  round  him.  But 
our  Lord  had  chosen  his  eldest  girl,  Marie,  for  Himself. 
"  God  having  given  me  the  grace  of  a  religious  vocation, 
I  begged  the  Carmelite  Father  who  was  my  confessor, 
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to  break  the  news  to  my  father.  One  evening,  soon 
afterwards,  my  dear  father  made  me  come  into  his  bed- 
room, and  said  to  me,  as  I  knelt  by  his  side  :  '  My  dear 
child,  is  it  true  that  you  wish  to  give  yourself  entirely 
to  God  ? '  '  Yes,  my  dearest  father,'  I  replied  ;  '  I  did 
not  dare  speak  of  it  to  you  sooner  for  fear  of  giving  you 
pain.  But,  as  you  know  it  now,  I  entreat  you  to  give 
me  your  consent.'  c  My  child,'  he  answered,  '  you 
know  that  I  would  never  refuse  to  God  any  sacrifice 
He  may  exact  from  me,  for  you  belong  to  Him  more 
than  you  do  to  me.  Give  yourself  up,  then,  to  that 
powerful  attraction  which  draws  you  towards  Himself 
alone.' " 

Equally  admirable  was  his  letter  to  the  Mother  de 
Garabis,  his  daughter's  old  mistress,  on  the  8th  of 
October : 

"  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  dear  Madame,  that  my 
dear  Mary  has  decided  to  enter  the  community  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  She  has  been  in  many  ways  as 
much  your  child  as  ours.  You  lent  her  to  us  for  a 
time,  and  now  we  give  her  back  to  you.  For  a  long- 
time I  had  guessed  her  secret,  and  I  have  followed  with 
joy  her  progress  in  the  interior  life.  I  thank  God  for 
the  honour  He  has  done  us  in  choosing  one  of  my 
children.  If  nature  makes  itself  felt  by  my  fire-side, 
I  venture  to  think  that  grace  is  stronger  still,  and  that 
the  separation,  the  sacrifice,  will  be  made  with  joy,  for 
it  is  thus  we  must  reach  Heaven. 

"  The  standard  of  the  Sacred  Heart  under  which  I 
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have  fought  is  a  link  between  us,  Madame,  so  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  already  a  member  of  your  family,  and 
now  that  union  will  be  still  more  closely  strengthened. 
How  happy  the  thought  makes  me  !  I  also  hope  that, 
in  return  for  the  child  I  give  you,  I  shall  have  a  share 
in  your  prayers.  I  want  so  much  help  from  above  ! 
I  am  often  frightened  when  I  think  what  is  the  amount 
of  my  debt  towards  our  good  God." 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Sonis  took  their  child  to  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Kennes, 
where  the  Superior  led  them  into  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Mater  Admirabilis.  Mass  was  said,  and  all  went  to 
Communion,  the  young  postulant  between  her  father 
and  mother.  When,  after  their  thanksgiving,  they 
came  back  to  the  parlour,  Marie  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  father.  M.  de  Sonis  blessed  her,  and 
then  gave  her  back  to  the  Superior,  saying :  "  I  give 
my  child  into  your  hands,  and  abandon  all  rights  over 
her,  giving  her  to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Be 
a  holy  religious,  my  child,  and  for  that  reason  be 
always  humble  of  heart." 

Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Sonis  entered  accordingly 
into  her  noviciate  at  Conflans,  near  Paris,  and  there 
her  father  wrote  to  her  a  series  of  beautiful  letters, 
which  are  as  much  those  of  a  spiritual  director  as  of  a 
father. 

"  God  be  praised,"  he  began  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, "  that  you  are  safely  in  port,  and  have  cast  your 
anchor  in  a  safe  haven.  Your  heart  will  tell  you  how 
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much  we  feel  your  empty  place  by  our  fireside.  But 
when  we  feel  most  sad,  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God, 
and  have  not  the  strength  to  refuse  Him  the  sacrifice 
He  has  asked  of  us.  More  than  that,  my  dear  child,  if, 
as  I  think,  your  vocation  is  a  confirmed  one,  I  must 
congratulate  you  on  escaping  so  many  dangers  and 
sorrows,  which  are  the  lot  of  those  living  in  the  world. 
As  for  you,  in  your  sweet  solitude  you  will  learn  every 
day  to  love  more  tenderly  the  gentlest  of  masters,  and 
the  dearest  of  friends.  .  .  .  Blessed  be,  then,  your 
Divine  Spouse,  Who  has  chosen  you  among  so  many 
others  !  Look  at  Him  often,  and  your  heart,  so  ready 
to  love,  will  exclaim  with  Magdalen,  '  Rabboni  I ' — the 
most  touching  and  eloquent  word  which  ever  came, 
from  human  lips." 

In  another  letter,  of  the  27th  of  December,  he  speaks 
of  the  Midnight  Mass  and  the  general  Communion  of 
the  whole  family.  "  From  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  passed  a  most  con- 
soling time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  church,  and  more  fre- 
quentation  of  the  Sacraments  than  in  previous  years. 
The  sight  was  very  consoling ;  but  there  is  so  much 
that  is  evil,  such  blasphemies  and  such  outrages  to 
our  Divine  Lord,  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  counteract  so  much  that  is  bad  ! " 

The  clothing  of  his  child  took  place  in  Paris  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  Temple.  The  father  and  mother  were 
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both  there,  presenting  also  their  own  first-born.  He 
wrote  to  her  on  his  return  home  : 

"  If  Our  Lord  grants  my  petitions,  you  will  be  a 
pious  and  holy  child  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  will 
arrive  without  fear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  your 
hands  full  of  merits  and  good  works.  That  is  what 
I  have  asked  for  for  you,  and  which  you  must  obtain 
by  an  ever-increasing  fidelity  to  our  Divine  Master, 
who  is  also  a  jealous  God." 

On  his  daughter's  owning  to  him  that  "  she  had  too 
much  reason  not  to  be  content  with  herself,"  he 
answered : 

"  So  much  the  better,  because  that  proves  that  you 
have  the  spirit  of  God.  Who  on  earth,  save  the  Devil, 
can  be  satisfied  witli  himself  ?  How  well  I  understand 
that,  measuring  all  that  God  has  done  for  you,  and 
conscientiously  examining  yourself,  you  find  how  heavy 
a  debt  you  have  yet  to  pay !  Quid  retribuam  Domino  ? 
These  words  are  perpetually  echoing  in  my  soul,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  also  very  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self. But  do  not  let  this  feeling  turn  into  discourage- 
ment, my  dear  child.  Let  us  feel  small  satisfaction 
in  ourselves,  because  we  see  how  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  without  profit  to  our 
souls,  which,  by  being  thus  humbled  daily  before  Our 
Lord,  obtain  the  grace  of  rising  daily,  without  being- 
conscious  of  it,  up  one  of  those  steps  of  the  staircase 
where  we  find  our  Divine  Master,  to  Whom  we  must 
strive  to  draw  nearer  day  by  day." 
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It  was  at  the  ve*ry  time  when  he  was  thus  giving  his 
child  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  Our  Lord  took  his  youngest 
Carmelite  sister  to  Himself.  For  some  time  her  health 
had  been  failing,  and  her  living  on  seemed  a  miracle. 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  expired  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1873,  the  very  day  when  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year  in  the  Order.  She  had 
passed  the  anniversary  full  of  joy ;  but  when  evening 
came,  she  said  to  the  sisters :  "  I  think  my  time  is  at 
an  end,  and  I  have  nothing  now  left  but  to  die."  She 
then  went  into  choir  to  say  Matins  with  the  rest,  after 
which,  at  eleven  o'clock,  she  went  to  her  cell  to  rest  a 
little  on  her  straw-bed.  Hardly  had  she  lain  down, 
however,  when  she  felt  she  was  dying.  The  chaplain 
was  called,  the  sisters  gathered  round  her,  and  she 
expired  just  after  she  had  received  Extreme  Unction. 
On  receiving  the  news,  General  de  Sonis  started  at 
once  for  Poitiers,  and  wrote  to  his  other  Carmelite 
sister  as  follows : 

"  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  hurried  to  the  convent, 
where  I  found  the  dear  child  in  her  coffin,  smiling  in 
death  as  in  life.  I  had  even  to  ask  myself  if  she  were 
not  going  to  open  her  eyes.  After  absenting  myself 
for  a  few  moments  to  take  a  little  food  with  M.  de 
Bernay,  I  went  back  to  the  monastery,  and  remained 
there  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  was  leaning  against 
the  grille  of  the  choir  in  the  very  same  place  which  I 
had  occupied  when  she  took  the  habit.  I  would  have 
stayed  there  all  night,  but  that  I  had  promised  to  meet 
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Theobald,  who  was  to  arrive  by  that  evening's  train. 
Finding  he  did  not  turn  up,  however,  I  went  back  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  I  found  the  good 
Pere  de  la  Croix  already  at  the  altar.  I  took  my  place 
again  beside  her,  and  heard  a  great  many  Masses  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  At  the  moment  of  High  Mass 
at  eight  o'clock,  our  poor  brother  arrived,  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  I  received  Holy  Communion  for  the 
soul  of  this  dear  little  sister,  whom  I  could  not  help 
watching  all  the  time.  It  was  a  painful  moment  when 
the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  choir.  I  went  to  wait 
for  it  at  the  door  of  the  convent.  I  had  a  great  long- 
ing to  kiss  her  once  more ;  and  the  Mother  Superior 
had  offered  me  leave  to  do  it  the  evening  before. 
But,  I  thought,  perhaps  Our  Lord  would  be  more 
pleased  at  my  observing  the  rule,  and  abstaining  from 
it  out  of  respect  to  His  spouse ;  and  also  I  feared  the 
effect  of  this  last  adieu  on  Theobald.  When  the 
coffin  was  closed,  we  contented  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  kissing  the  wood  which  enclosed  her  dear  body, 
which  we  followed  to  its  place  of  rest  on  earth.  She 
lies  by  the  side  of  her  Carmelite  sisters ;  and,  for  us, 
we  can  only  exclaim,  Fiat  !  " 

He  added  :  "  I  have  inherited  her  Eosary,  which  she 
never  failed  to  say  for  eighteen  years  to  obtain  a  good 
death.  I  shall  try  when  I  say  it,  to  replace  her  as  often 
as  possible  at  the  feet  of  Mary.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
sister.  Every  Saturday,  as  you  know,  we  are 
united  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  I  receive  for 
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the  relief  of  the  dear  souls  who  have  left  us." 
A  little  later,  on  the  20th  of  June,  we  find  M.  de 
Sonis  at  Paray-le-Monial,  that  cradle  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  apostles,  con- 
fessors, and,  we  may  add,  martyrs.  M.  de  Charette 
was  also  there  with  the  remainder  of  his  Zouaves. 
M.  de  Sonis  wrote  to  his  daughter :  "  I  am  starting 
this  night  for  Paray-le-Monial,  which  is  a  great  joy 
to  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  shall  place  you  in 
the  Divine  Heart  of  Our  Lord,  and  shall  ask  that 
good  Master  to  keep  you  in  that  blessed  place,  from 
whence  we  should  never  stir." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  that  colossal  pilgrimage  to 
Paray-le-Monial,  with  its  twenty-five  thousand  Com- 
munions, and  its  representatives  of  every  Department 
and  every  class  in  France.  The  presence  of  General 
de  Sonis  was  an  event  among  the  rest.  "  The  impres- 
sion he  made,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  was  marvellous. 
In  vain  did  he  try  to  hide  himself  in  the  crowd ;  his 
attitude  during  the  prayers  was  sufficient  to  point 
him  out.  He  carried  one  of  the  cords  of  the  banner 
during  the  procession,  and  followed  it  to  the  end, 
although  the  stump  of  his  poor  leg,  ulcerated  by  the 
fatigue,  caused  him  horrible  suffering,  and  was  bathed 
in  blood.  As  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  he  felt  a  friendly  arm  slipped 
under  his  own  to  help  him ;  it  was  Charette's.  An 
immense  acclamation  followed.  "  Vive  de  Sonis  !  Vive 
Charette!"  burst  from  every  lip.  But  he,  with  that 
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tone  of  authority  and  command  which  he  knew  so  well 
how  to  use,  exclaimed  :  "  No,  no,  cry  Vive  J&us  !  In 
spite  of  himself,  they  placed  him  on  the  platform  on 
which  the  temporary  altar  had  been  raised,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  priests 
helping  him  to  mount  the  step.  There  the  thirty 
thousand  pilgrims  could  see  him  at  their  ease,  and 
again  the  cheers  burst  forth ;  which  distressed  him  so 
much,  that  at  last  they  let  him  change  his  post.  He 
went  under  the  famous  nut-trees,  which  had  witnessed 
the  Divine  Apparitions,  and  of  which  the  pilgrims  were 
stripping  the  foliage.  "  If  I  had  not  been  there,"  he 
said  afterwards,  smiling,  "  I  believe  they  would  not 
have  left  a  single  branch  or  a  single  leaf  !  "  Many  of 
his  old  comrades  had  not  seen  him  since  Loigny,  but 
their  pleasure  was  spoilt  by  the  pain  of  seeing  him  in 
so  suffering  a  state.  "  If  only,  General,  you  would  get 
an  articulated  leg  instead  of  that  wooden  one  ! "  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  young  officers.  "No,  I  detest 
shams  ! "  replied  de  Sonis  ;  "  with  one  of  those  you 
make  believe  to  have  a  leg  which  does  not  exist." 

In  the  month  of  August  he  went  to  Chartres  to  pass 
there  the  Sunday  after  the  Assumption.  The  next 
day  it  was  at  Loigny  that  "  he  went  to  receive  Our 
Lord  in  that  place  where  Jesus  had  been  pleased  to 
visit  him."  He  made  these  pilgrimages  coincide  with 
his  inspections  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prayed  a 
great  deal  in  each  place  for  France.  The  condition  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  at  that  time  most  sad.  "  The 
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emigration  continues,"  he  wrote ;  "  the  country  is 
deserted,  the  lands  not  cultivated.  At  night  the 
peasants  meet  to  pray.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  ap- 
peared several  times  to  children.  Every  one  is  lifting 
up  petitions  to  Heaven  for  '  mercy ! '  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Germany  and  Italy  religious  persecution  has 
become  an  institution.  In  France  the  Atheistical  and 
Socialist  party  gather  closer  together  and  become 
formidable.  What  will  be  the  end  ? " 

M.  de  Sonis,  as  we  know,  was  a  Eoyalist,  because 
the  Prince  whom  he  considered  had  the  right  to  reign 
personified  likewise  the  faith  of  the  country — a  genuine 
love  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  Eoyalist 
also  from  military  considerations,  because  he  thought 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  depended  on  the  exis- 
tence of  one  supreme  political  authority,  which  would 
rally  round  it  the  respect  and  devotion  of  the  soldiers. 
One  often  heard  him  say :  "  It  is  the  nation  which 
forms  an  army ;  but  the  great  evil  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  The  army  would  be  strong  to-day  if  the 
nation  were  not  so  weakened  by  its  internal  divisions. 
Our  social  state  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  army,  for  our  politics  are  a  school  of  insta- 
bility and  want  of  submission  to  authority.  .  .  . 
What  we  want  is  a  good  chief — a  head  who  shall  be 
an  indisputable  leader,  and  thus  inspire  universal 
obedience  and  respect." 

He  was  as  frank  in  the  profession  of  his  politics  as 
in  his  faith.  Being  at  a  wedding  on  the  13th  of  May, 
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with  about  sixty  persons,  many  of  whom  were  his  old 
comrades  at  Loigny,  he  saw  that  they  hesitated  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  king,  fearing  to  compromise 
him  in  his  position  as  an  officer  under  a  Eepublic. 
Rising  then  and  lifting  his  glass,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Gentle- 
men, we  are  under  a  regime  of  liberty.  Vive  le  Roi  ! 
I  am  drawing  up  a  petition  for  the  Chamber,  begging 
that  France  should  be  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  first  signatures  must  be  those  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  here ;  then  the  members  of  both  our 
families,  who  have  both  shed  their  blood  for  the 
standard  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  France,  his  wishes  were  stronger 
than  his  hopes.  The  great  obstacle  in  his  eyes  was 
the  moral  evil — the  sins  which  outraged  and  insulted 
God  throughout  the  land.  "Let  us  pray  for  those 
who  do  not  pray  for  themselves,"  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter.  "  Alas,  their  number  is  so  great !  Let  us 
love  our  adorable  Master  for  all  those  who  do  not  love 
Him,  and  who  daily  offend  him  by  their  blasphemies  !  " 

The  sad  state  of  the  political  world  gave  de  Sonis 
a  presentiment  that  he  could  not  flatter  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  be  very  much 
longer  tolerated  by  the  Government.  M.  Thiers  had 
placed  a  member  of  the  secret  police  at  his  disposal, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  let  him  know  all  that  passed  in 
the  territory  under  his  command.  But  M.  de  Sonis 

was  not  deceived  in  the  man's  real  object,  which  was 

R 
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to  watch  himself.  This  espionage  lasted  for  eighteen 
months.  One  day  this  agent  spoke  of  a  journey  he 
had  made  to  Lorient.  "Yes,"  quietly  replied  the 
General,  "you  were  sent  there  by  M.  Thiers  with 
money  to  insure  the  return  of  the  Kepublican  candi- 
date at  the  coming  election."  The  man,  completely 
taken  aback,  changed  countenance,  and  said,  "  How  im- 
prudent and  indiscreet  people  are !  "  A  few  days  later 
he  left  Kennes,  and  did  not  return,  telling  M.  Thiers 
that  he  was  useless,  as  the  General  had  better  police 
information  than  himself. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1873,  the  change  in 
military  commands  having  placed  the  head-quarters 
of  the  10th  army  corps  at  Eennes,  General  Forgeot 
was  appointed,  and  would  naturally  occupy  de  Sonis's 
Government  House.  The  latter  had  a  right  to  be  an- 
noyed ;  but  he  showed  no  resentment,  and  only  said, 
in  writing  to  a  friend :  "  Where  shall  I  go  to  ?  I  do 
not  know.  A  move  of  that  kind  will  not  be  pleasant ; 
but  it  must  be  as  God  wills."  He  would  not  allow 
the  matter  to  be  even  discussed  in  his  presence,  and 
said  on  that  occasion :  "  If  the  orderly  who  mounts 
guard  at  my  door  were  made  War-Minister  to-morrow, 
I  should  obey  him  without  hesitation." 

But  this  was  not  the  hardest  cross  which  God  in- 
flicted on  him  at  that  time.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1873,  he  was  on  horseback,  as  usual,  when,  in  crossing 
a  railway  bridge,  his  horse  took  fright  at  an  approach- 
ing train,  reared,  and  threw  his  rider.  As  a  similar 
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accident  had  happened  to  him  a  short  time  before,  M. 
de  Sonis  thought  he  could  easily  regain  his  saddle. 
But,  when  he  tried  to  rise,  he  found  himself  incapable 
of  moving,  and  was  obliged  to  get  a  carriage  in  order 
to  reach  home.  It  was  then  found  that  his  only  good 
leg  was  broken !  The  days  which  followed  were  days 
of  terrible  suffering ;  his  nights  were  passed  without 
sleep,  and  the  pain  never  ceased.  For  forty  days  he 
was  motionless  on  this  cross ,  but  his  Christian  courage 
was  greater  than  the  evil.  The  holy  Carmelite  Father 
who  brought  him  Holy  Communion  almost  daily  de- 
clared that  his  soul  had  so  great  an  empire  over  his 
body,  that  all  he  suffered  seemed  only  to  kindle  his 
love  of  God.  "  He  was  more  than  a  saint,"  exclaimed 
an  eye-witness  ;  "  he  was  an  angel !  " 

He  had  not  left  his  bed  for  two  months,  when  an 
order  came  for  his  return  to  Paris  for  the  classification 
and  promotion  of  his  officers.  The  interests  at  stake 
were  serious  ones;  he  only  could  bring  forward  effec- 
tually the  claims  of  those  he  had  recommended. 
Writing  to  M.  de  Bogenet  about  this,  he  says  : 

"  Although  I  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  power- 
lessness,  not  having  the  strength  to  take  a  step  in 
my  room  without  the  help  of  an  arm,  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  go  to  Paris  on  urgent  military  business, 
and  I  went.  I  was  carried  every  day  to  the  War 
Office  from  the  hospital  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  John 
of  God,  where  I  was  the  object  of  the  most  devoted 
care.  But  I  came  back  to  Eennes  weaker  and  more 
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suffering  than  before ;  and,  after  a  consultation  among 
the  doctors,  it  was  decided  to  fire  me,  both  in  the 
thigh  and  the  leg.  You  see  they  treat  me  just  like 
an  old  horse,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  worth  more. 
May  this  series  of  trials,  which  I  consider  as  a  blessing 
from  Our  Lord,  Who  permits  me  to  bear  a  portion  of 
His  Cross,  turn  to  my  profit  and  sanctification  ! " 

M.  de  Sonis  came  back  to  Eennes  as  General  Com- 
mandant of  the  20th  division  of  Infantry.  He  had 
ceded  the  Government  House  to  the  General  com- 
manding the  10th  army  corps,  and  taken  a  house  on 
the  new  Boulevard. 

There  he  continued  the  hard  work  of  military 
organisation,  which  became  every  day  more  urgent. 
"  Humanly  speaking,"  he  wrote,  "  we  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  powerlessness,  and  the  army  will  not  be  fit 
for  any  great  effort  for  five  or  six  years." 

He  goes  on  to  lament  the  decay  of  the  old  military 
spirit,  and  the  military  virtues  which  formerly  distin- 
guished the  French  troops.  "  We  have  become  poorer 
in  all  senses,"  he  continues,  "  we  are  ruined  by  excesses, 
drunkenness  and  the  love  of  comforts  and  luxuries, 
those  gods  of  the  late  Empire  ! " 

"  But,"  he  adds,  "  we  have  among  us  a  little  body 
of  Christians,  who  increase  daily.  Our  numbers  even 
begin  to  alarm  certain  people,  who  are  always  anxious 
as  to  what  we  shall  do  or  not  do !  We  hope  God 
will  bless  our  efforts,  while  we  strive  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  disinterestedness.  It  is  a  great 
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happiness  to  me  in  iny  different  inspections  to  meet 
these  real  comrades,  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  talk 
to  them  quietly  of  the  things  I  have  most  at  heart,  and 
to  be  edified  by  contact  with  certain  young  men  among 
them,  who  are  already  capable  of  grand  and  noble 
virtues.  This  kind  of  apostolate,  so  full  of  attraction 
for  me,  reminds  me  of  those  of  our  ancestors  during 
the  days  of  persecution.  Is  the  century  in  which  we 
live  worth  more  ?  I  doubt  it." 

But  this  great  soul  had  no  longer  anything  left  but 
a  poor  body  irretrievably  injured  by  its  last  accident. 
All  through  1874  we  find  him  multiplying  prayers 
and  novenas  for  his  cure  ;  but,  alas  !  in  vain.  On  the 
llth  of  March  he  writes  to  the  Abbe  Calvayrac  at 
Castres : 

"  I  have  been  for  the  last  four  months  a  complete 
cripple,  and  at  last  the  doctors  found  I  had  broken  a 
little  bone  in  the  hip,  for  which  they  put  me,  a  few 
days  ago,  into  a  plaster  case,  which,  however,  I  was 
not  able  to  bear  any  longer  than  yesterday  evening. 
You  see  my  state  is  not  an  enviable  one ;  but  God 
has  given  me  courage,  and,  while  placing  the  Cross 
on  my  shoulders,  has  not  refused  me  the  resignation 
which  I  so  greatly  need,  and  which  makes  me  say: 
'  Blessed  be  the  hand  that  strikes  me.'  " 

He  would  not,  however,  give  up  his  soldier's  duties. 
The  very  first  day  that  he  felt  his  strength  somewhat 
increased,  he  determined  to  try  and  get  once  more  on 
horseback.  A  hook  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  saddle 
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secured  his  thigh,  while  a  leather  boot  received  his 
wooden  leg ;  but  to  mount  on  such  conditions  was 
real  torture.  First  they  had  to  hoist  him.  up  by  the 
amputated  leg ;  and  then  to  pass  the  broken  one  over 
his  horse's  crupper,  which  was  so  painful  an  operation 
as  to  make  him  utter  involuntary  cries.  He  persisted, 
however,  in  his  determination,  in  spite  of  the  surgeons, 
who  declared  that  he  aggravated  his  suffering  by  his 
obstinacy.  But  he  was  in  the  right,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on. 

Easter  came,  and  with  it  a  letter  from  the  General 
full  of  Alleluias  to  his  cloistered  child.  Then  came 
the  month  of  June,  when  an  order  from  the  War  Office 
removed  him  with  his  division  from  Rennes  to  St- 
Servan.  He  and  his  family  accordingly  left  that  town, 
where  they  had  passed  two  years  and  a  half.  It  had 
not  been  a  time  of  happiness ;  but  he  had  done  his 
work  there,  increased  in  the  love  of  God,  borne  His 
Cross,  glorified  His  Name,  caused  His  laws  to  be  re- 
spected, and  left  behind  him,  both  in  the  town  and 
in  the  army,  a  ray  of  real  faith  and  the  perfume  of 
divine  grace. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SAINT-SERVAN. 

1874—1880. 

AFTER  the  events  of  1870,  which  had  brought  M.  de 
Sonis's  name  so  prominently  forward,  it  happened,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  that  this  glory,  little  by  little, 
faded  in  the  distance.  Other  interests  arose,  and  our 
hero  was  left  in  the  shade  and  in  silence,  which  suited 
his  humility.  He  found  himself  entirely  alone,  with 
no  other  stimulus  but  duty,  for  which  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  everything — popularity,  credit,  position,  future 
advancement,  all.  This  courage,  growing  in  the  midst 
of  an  infirmity  which  had  reduced  him  to  nothing 
more  than  a  human  trunk,  is  a  rare  thing  to  see,  and  was 
really  one  of  the  most  admirable  triumphs  of  soul  over 
body  which  this  age  has  ever  witnessed. 

He  arrived  at  St.-Servan,  not  only  shattered  in  health, 
but  in  a  lower  position,  and  wounded  also  in  his  politi- 
cal affections  by  the  defection  of  certain  Eoyalists  after 
the  royal  letter  of  1873. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Henri  Lamy, 
"  what  faltering,  what  treachery  on  all  sides !  How 
sad  a  sight  the  present  state  of  France  presents  to  us ! 
and  how  much  sadder  will  it  be  on  the  morrow  !  But 
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what  a  consolation  it  is  to  think  of  how  many  Chris- 
tians there  are  still  left,  who  have  not  taken  the  con- 
tagion, who  pray  and  love,  who  tend  the  sick,  who 
help  all  the  miseries  of  this  poor  world,  who  found 
Catholic  universities  and  schools  over  the  ruins  of 
those  which  atheism  destroys !  Thank  God,  we  have 
a  Pope  who  is  immortal,  and  a  King,  who,  perhaps, 
will  be  the  last ;  but  these  are  still  ours,  and  these 
thoughts  will  console  us  for  many  sorrows  ! " 

A  charming  house,  called  the  Amelia,  received 
de  Sonis  and  his  family  at  St.-Servan.  The  garden 
lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Eance,  and 
stretched  to  the  sea,  with  a  view  of  Dinard  on  the 
horizon.  A  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  was  only  separated  from  his  house  by  the 
width  of  the  street,  so  that  he  could  be  wheeled  there 
daily  in  his  little  carriage  to  hear  Mass  and  receive 
Holy  Communion.  The  house  had  belonged  to  M.  de 
Lamennais,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  there 
his  book,  An  Essay  on  Indifference.  M.  de  Sonis  made 
it  his  headquarters.  His  girls  had  been  left  in  the 
convent  school  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Eennes ;  his 
two  youngest  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  were  placed  at 
the  ecclesiastical  college  of  St.-Malo. 

On  the  13th  of  July  he  wrote  to  his  daughter : 

"Here    we  are  installed  at  St.-Servan  in  the  villa 

of  Madame  de  Boishamon.     We  are  very  comfortable, 

and,  thanks  to  my  little  wheel-chair,  I  can  spend  hours 

every  day  in  the   garden    and  on    the  cliffs   by  the 
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sea-side.  There  is  a  little  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
there,  where  I  often  think  of  you.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  delicious  fresh  air  will  do  me  any  good ;  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  change  in  my  state.  I  sometimes  ask 
myself  how  it  is  that  I  am  not  better  after  all  the 
prayers  said  on  my  behalf;  but  I  begin  to  find  the 
key  of  the  problem.  On  the  2nd  of  July  the  Blessed 
Virgin  let  me  know  on  her  feast  that  your  two 
brothers  had  passed  their  examinations  for  St.-Cyr. 
I  concluded  from  that  that  our  Lord  would  leave  me 
always  a  cripple,  but  that  in  compensation  he  has 
granted  to  Henry  and  Albert  the  graces  which  were 
asked  for  for  me.  May  He  be  for  ever  blessed  ! " 

In  November,  1874,  the  General  started  for  Amelie- 
les-Bains,  where  he  was  to  pass  part  of  the  winter  with 
his  wife  and  his  youngest  boy,  Francis,  who  was  then 
seven  years  old.  At  Eochefort  he  met  a  captain  of  a 
frigate,  whom  he  had  known  formerly  at  Algiers,  and 
with  whom  he  was  very  closely  united  in  mind  and 
heart.  He  was  named  Victor  Sarlat,  was  forty-four 
years  of  age,  and  had  had  one  of  the  finest  careers  in 
the  service.  He  had  been  in  the  Crimea,  in  Syria,  in 
Mexico,  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  in  the  last 
struggles  with  the  Commune.  In  1865  he  had  married 
a  young  and  charming  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  ; 
but  she  died  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  after  he 
had  only  spent  three  months  with  her.  He  was  in- 
consolable. As  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
Captain  of  a  vessel,  he  might  aspire  to  the  highest  rank 
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in  the  service;  but  he  had  another  kind  of  ambition. 
De  Sonis,  who  read  his  heart,  had  long  ago  discovered 
the  germs  of  a  vocation  to  a  still  more  perfect  life, 
which  were  to  bear  fruit  later.  A  personal  recollection 
awaited  the  General  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  emotion 
I  felt  when  passing  by  the  cemetery  of  Libourne,  where 
our  dear  father  rests,  and  also  by  the  Chateau  of 
Vayres,  where  we  passed  such  happy  days  in  our  youth. 
How  long  ago  that  seems  !  and  yet  how  living  those 
recollections  are  in  one's  heart !  " 

On  his  way  to  the  baths  he  stopped  at  Lourdes,  and 
thus  described  his  visit  there  in  the  same  letter  to  his 
brother : 

"  We  arrived  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  was 
carried  at  once  to  the  grotto,  where  we  prayed  as  well 
as  we  could.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  had  a  kind  of 
confidence  that  I  should  be  cured.  After  my  prayers, 
assisted  by  my  orderly  and  Sarlat,  I  plunged  into  those 
blessed  waters,  but  only  saying  to  Our  Lady,  '  May 
the  holy  and  adorable  will  of  God  be  done ! '  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  better  for  my  soul  that  I  should 
not  have  been  cured  directly,  as  I  had  wished  and 
hoped." 

At  Amelie-les-Bains  de  Sonis  took  a  lodging,  "  not 
bigger  than  my  hand,"  he  wrote  to  his  child,  but  he 
added :  "  I  have  found  a  nice  wheel-chair  in  which  I 
am  trundled  along  to  the  baths  every  morning,  and 
before  going  there  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  able 
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to  hear  Mass  and  receive  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  there,  I  forget  all  the  miseries  of  my  poor 
body,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  be  nailed  to  an 
arm-chair  from  morning  till  night  is  not  very  gay  ! 
But  I  read,  I  write,  I  pray,  and  strive  to  accept 
cheerfully  the  will  of  God,  which  is  always  good." 

He  returned  to  St.-Servan  in  February,  1875,  with- 
out having  received  any  benefit  from  the  waters.  In 
June  he  went  to  Bareges,  which  at  first  did  him  some 
good.  His  great  pleasure  was  in  reading  some  of  the 
books  which  have  lately  appeared  in  honour  of  the 
Church  and  her  Saints,  especially  one  of  a  Latin  Father 
of  the  fourth  century.  "  I  enjoy  this  book,"  he  wrote, 
"  more  than  I  can  say,  and  pity  those  who  do  not 
understand  that  the  Church  is  the  centre  of  the  highest 
intellects,  and  that  nothing  is  really  great  or  beautiful 
outside  her  pale."  "I  am  really  a  little  better,"  he 
wrote  on  the  llth  of  June ;  "  not  that  I  can  do  much 
on  foot ;  but  I  get  on  far  better  on  horseback,  and  I 
trot  or  gallop  two  or  three  hours  a  day."  In  1876 
the  doctors  sent  him  again  to  these  thermal  springs ; 
and  on  his  way  he  once  more  tried  the  waters  of 
Lourdes  ;  but  in  vain.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Sarlat : 
"  Nothing  has  happened,  except  an  increase  of  peace 
of  mind  and  a  firm  conviction  that  I  am  not  one  of 
the  subjects  for  immediate  cure ;  so  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  await  the  hour  of  God's  mercy."  He  had 
not  the  consolation  this  time  of  having  his  wife  with 
him ;  and  he  describes  his  day  as  being  that  of  a  monk 
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in  his  cell,  with  prayer,  Office,  Kosary,  and  some  inter- 
esting books  to  while  away  the  weary  hours.  "  Around 
me,  however,  there  are  clouds  of  elegant  people,  come 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  lodging  at  St.-Sauveur 
or  Cauterets,  and  coming  over  from  pure  curiosity  to 
see  us,  poor  old  cripples,  at  Bagneres."  At  the  end 
of  July,  he  rejoined  his  family  at  Castres,  where  he 
had  two  different  objects  in  view :  one  to  move  the 
remains  of  his  little  girl,  who  died  in  1862 ;  the  other 
to  be  godfather  to  the  little  boy  of  his  brother-in-law, 
M.  Eoger,  after  which  he  returned  by  Paris  to  St.- 
Servan.  But,  alas !  he  was  not  cured ;  far  from  it ; 
— not  only  was  the  broken  leg  still  useless,  but  the 
stump  of  the  amputated  thigh  had  become  one  long 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  submit  to  an  operation 
of  an  extremely  painful  kind.  He  wrote,  to  M.  Lamy 
de  la  Chapelle :  "  I  am  a  complete  cripple  and  utterly 
unable  to  walk.  .  .  I  have  tried  every  remedy,  and 
invoked  every  Saint  in  Paradise ;  but  in  vain.  .  .  . 
What  is  really  wonderful,  however,  is  that  God  has 
granted  me  the  one  thing  I  had  specially  asked  for ; 
and  that  is  to  be  able  to  keep  my  place,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  service,  which  I  could  only  do  by 
being  able  to  go  on  riding.  In  the  beginning,  I 
suffered  horribly ;  but  I  have  now  got  used  to  the 
movements  of  my  horse,  and  so  I  have  been  able  to 
go  on  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  of  my  posi- 
tion. That  is  my  lot,  my  dear  friend ;  it  is  as  God 
has  willed,  and,  thanks  to  Our  Lord,  I  am  resigned  to 
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it.  It  could  be  better  ;  but  how  many  are  worse  !  We 
have  a  pleasant  house  here,  and  a  beautiful  garden 
running  down  to  the  sea.  The  air  is  excellent,  and  I 
have  calm  and  quiet.  That  is  everything  to  me ;  and 
with  my  wife  and  children  and  my  books,  I  am  very 
happy." 

His  only  fear  was  lest  the  Government  should  re- 
fuse to  maintain  on  active  service  so  great  an  invalid 
as  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  the  War  Minister 
had  sent  a  circular  to  the  Commanders  of  the  different 
army  corps,  urging  an  increased  activity  and  the  ne- 
cessity at  any  moment  of  being  ready  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  troops.  General  Forgeot 
wrote  accordingly  to  M.  de  Sonis  to  ask  him  as  to 
his  state  of  health.  He  replied  that,  though  he  re- 
quired an  arm  in  walking,  he  could  perfectly  well  sit 
on  horseback ;  and  that,  as  the  work  of  a  General  was 
done  in  that  way,  he  could  conscientiously  fulfil  his 
duties.  He  was  accordingly  retained ;  and,  this  danger 
being  averted,  he  only  praised  God  more  and  more, 
and  showed  redoubled  activity  in  his  military  service, 
What  he  exacted  of  both  his  officers  and  men  was 
hard  work ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  for  no  one 
worked  more  than  he  did  himself.  One  of  his  officers 
at  St.-Servan  said :  "  What  was  so  admirable  about 
M.  de  Sonis  was  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
every  branch  of  the  service.  He,  an  old  Cavalry 
officer,  become  a  General  of  Division,  and  conse- 
quently commanding  all  arms,  determined  to  study 
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carefully  the  military  regulations  of  each,  and  learned 
them  all  by  heart  so  accurately  that  he  knew  them 
better  than  any  of  the  officers  of  each  division,  and 
could  explain  them,  during  the  manoeuvres,  to  the 
Corporals  and  those  under  him,  in  a  manner  which 
filled  them  with  astonishment." 

We  have  spoken  of  his  programme.  He  often  said  : 
"  I  am  nothing ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  General,  I  will 
make  the  rights  of  God  respected  in  the  army." 

The  day  after  one  of  these  great  manoeuvres,  the 
Cure  of  St.-Servan  saw  him  arrive  very  early  in  the 
church  to  go  to  Confession  before  Mass.  "  I  am  so 
happy,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  every  thing  went  off  so  well. 
It  was  really  admirable.  The  order  and  discipline 
were  perfect.  I  did  not  see  one  man  drunk  during 
the  whole  campaign.  But  I  gave  these  poor  fellows 
so  much  to  do  that  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
hate  me."  He  was  wrong  there :  the  bad  feared  him  ; 
but  among  the  good  he  was  both  esteemed  and  revered. 

We  have  mentioned  the  stand  he  made  against 
duelling;  he  made  a  similar  fight  for  the  observance 
of  Sunday.  In  1876,  while  on  an  inspection  at  St.- 
L6,  he  was  informed  by  the  Cure  that,  a  new  In- 
fantry barracks  being  in  course  of  construction,  the 
men  worked  Sundays  and  feast-days,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  population.  The  General  went  directly 
to  the  barracks,  sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
forbade  the  .opening  of  the  yards  on  the  days  for- 
bidden by  the  Church.  This  prohibition  raised  a 
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regular  storm;  the  chief  Engineer  reported  it  to  his 
superior  officers,  who,  in  their  turn,  appealed  to  the 
War  Minister.  In  reality,  the  General  had  gone  a  little 
beyond  his  powers,  as,  though  the  Engineers  were  in 
his  territory,  they  were  not  under  his  control.  The 
Minister,  at  last,  gave  leave  for  the  works  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  excused  himself  to  M.  de  Sonis,  pleading 
the  "  urgency  "  of  the  matter. 

A  similar  protest  was  made  by  M.  de  Sonis  against 
the  regimental  libraries.  The  Minister  had  accepted 
every  book  offered  to  him,  whether  good  or  bad.  The 
consequence  was  that,  not  only  detestable  books  and 
papers,  but  Protestant  tracts  were  freely  circulated 
among  the  men.  De  Sonis  pointed  out  the  works 
which  were  the  most  pernicious,  and  denounced  them 
to  the  Minister,  but  it  was  useless.  Finding  all  his 
remonstrances  unavailing,  all  he  could  do  was  to  try  and 
counteract  their  bad  effect  by  distributing  good  books. 
One  of  those  he  recommended  to  his  young  officers 
was  the  Comte  de  Gisors,\>j  M.  Camille  Eousset,  whicli 
contains  the  advice  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle  to  his  son. 

In  1875  a  young  officer  joined  the  47th  regiment, 
with  the  determination  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and 
certain  processions  having  been  prescribed  for  that 
year's  Jubilee,  he  joined  in  that  of  the  Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  in  full  uniform,  and  had  to  pass  under 
the  balcony  of  the  officers,  who  were  all  turning  them 
into  ridicule.  "I  saw  them  very  well,"  wrote  the 
young  officer,  "  but  I  was  determined  to  go  on,  and 
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saluted  several  of  my  comrades,  who  took  very  good 
care  not  to  return  it.  In  the  evening,  I  was  told  by 
another  officer  that  they  had  done  nothing  but  laugh 
at  me  ever  since.  This  man  was  inclined  to  practice 
his  religion,  and  accepted  my  proposal  to  go  to  the 
procession  on  the  following  Sundaj7.  This  made  the 
rest  still  more  furious ;  they  spoke  of  me  as  if  I  had 
tarnished  the  honour  of  the  regiment ;  and  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them  undertook  to  remonstrate  with  me. 
'  Do  you  wish  to  give  the  regiment  a  reputation  of 
clericalism  ? '  '  No,  Captain  ;  but  I  hold  to  my  inde- 
pendence in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  affects  the 
regiment.'  '  But  you  are  the  only  one  of  your  com- 
rades who  acts  in  that  way ! '  '  I  do  not  force  any 
one  to  follow  me ;  but  I  like  to  be  free.'  '  Well,  I 
warn  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  officers ;  and  I  assure 
you  I  do  it  as  a  friend  ! '  '  Thank  you,  Captain  ;  but 
please  tell  those  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
only  concerns  myself,  and  that  they  will  see  me  again 
on  Sunday  in  the  procession.' " 

General  de  Sonis  was  then  taking  the  waters ;  but 
on  his  return  he  heard  all  that  had  taken  place,  sent 
for  the  young  officer,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
congratulated  him  warmly  on  his  energy  and  courage, 
offering  him  separate  meals,  if  he  were  still  perse- 
cuted at  the  regimental  mess.  But  the  young  man 
refused,  saying  it  would  seem  like  capitulation,  and 
adding  that  no  one  would  dare  say  anything  when 
the  General  was  present. 
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If  he  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  Christian  officers 
under  his  orders,  de  Sonis  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  anxious  that  they  should  be  exemplary  in  every- 
thing. "  Noblesse  oblige  !  "  he  would  exclaim.  "  I  can- 
not bear  mediocrity  in  a  man  calling  himself  a  good 
Catholic."  He  wished  them  to  be  models  of  virtue, 
not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  by  a  kind  of  apostolate.  He  said  :  "  The  good 
example  given  by  a  truly  Christian  officer  is  like  a 
drop  of  oil  in  a  regiment.  Eeligion  becomes  attrac- 
tive to  those  around  us  and  below  us,  in  proportion  as 
we  present  it  to  them  in  an  amiable  manner ;  and 
God,  Who  has  loved  you  and  given  you  -so  many 
graces,  has  done  so  that  you  may  turn  them  to  the 
profit  of  your  neighbour.  This  neighbour  I  recom- 
mend to  you  with  all  my  strength,  as  a  soul  which 
you  must  win  for  our  dear  Master — that  Master  so 
little  known,  so  Divine,  so  adorable  to  those  who  have 
penetrated  into  His  Heart ;  but  also  so  much  to  be 
feared  by  those  who  will  not  take  up  His  Cross  and 
follow  Him."  He  cared  very  little  for  the  worldly 
success  of  a  French  officer  on  the  turf  or  among 
women;  the  only  luxury  which  he  tolerated  was  a 
good  horse  and  a  love  of  hunting.  "  How  much  more 
than  the  praise  of  this  or  that  salon,"  he  would  say, 
"do  I  prize  steady  work  and  serious  reading,  which 
raises  a  man's  mind,  improves  his  intellect  and  makes 
him  useful  in  his  generation  !  How  I  love  to  see  in 
my  young  officers  solid  piety  and  frequentation  of  the 
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sacraments,  without  which  we  are  but  broken  reeds. 
But,  alas  !  is  it  not  like  speaking  Hebrew  to  say  this 
to  these  young  fellows  now-a-days  ? "  He  was  also 
very  anxious  that  those  who  were  really  striving  to 
lead  Christian  lives  should  set  examples  of  disinter- 
estedness. A  young  Lieutenant,  who  was  very  anxious 
for  promotion,  confessed  to  him  how  much  it  would 
cost  him  to  see  another  officer  in  his  place,  and  all  the 
more  as  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti-religious 
victory.  "  Never  mind,"  replied  the  General,  "  God 
above  all !  The  rest  will  come.  Disinterestedness 
is  worth  more  than  an  epaulette ! " 

One  sees  by  his  letters  to  relatives  of  different  young 
officers,  how  hard  he  worked  at  St.-Servan,  as  in 
Africa,  at  their  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration,  win- 
ning their  confidence,  always  contriving  to  say  the  right 
word  at  the  right  moment ;  encouraging  them  to  keep 
the  Friday's  abstinence,  to  frequent  Confession,  to  early 
rising,  and  the  like ;  and  he  had  no  greater  or  purer 
joy  than  when  their  young  souls  responded,  as  they 
so  often  did,  to  his  loving  counsels. 

One  of  his  old  friends  had  asked  de  Sonis  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  regiment  for  his  son.  "  My  opinion  is," 
he  replied,  "that  the  chance  of  rapid  promotion  is 
not  one  of  the  questions  for  the  father  of  a  family  to 
consider.  The  important  thing  is  to  place  him  under 
a  good  Colonel,  to  try  and  find  a  regiment  where  he 
would  have  good  comrades,  on  whom  his  inexperience 
could  rest,  and  whose  good  example  would  point  out 
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to  him  the  road  he  should  follow.  If  Christian  officers 
be  rare,  some  corps  that  I  know  possess  excellent  ones, 
and  their  number,  with  the  grace  of  God,  goes  on 
increasing." 

M.  de  Sonis  had  written  to  his  friend,  M.  de  Seze, 
"  that  if  his  son  came  into  a  regiment  under  his  com- 
mand, he  would  look  after  him  as  if  he  were  his  own 
child."  And  he  kept  his  word,  and  wrote  a  little 
later  to  his  mother :  "  Your  son  Gaston  is  a  capital 
fellow,  and  is  much  liked  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
know  him,  of  which  I  am  proud,  as  he  is  looked  upon 
very  much  as  my  son."  We  have  spoken  of  M.  Sarlat, 
the  Captain  of  a  frigate,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Sonis 
to  Lourdes.  In  1875  this  officer  entered  the  novici- 
ate of  the  Benedictines  at  Solesmes,  and  wrote  to  M. 
de  Sonis  that  he  owed  his  vocation  to  some  words  he 
had  spoken  to  him  years  before  on  the  Tangiers  in 
the  roadstead  of  Algiers.  M.  de  Sonis  replied  by 
the  heartiest  congratulations  on  his  having  found  "  the 
purest  joys  and  the  greatest  peace  granted  to  men 
here  below."  Two  years  later,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  he 
made  his  solemn  profession,  which  M.  de  Sonis  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  envy ;  but  he  added :  "  Our  Lord 
knows  what  is  best  for  each  one  of  us,  and  we  serve 
a  Master  Whose  decisions  cannot  be  questioned.  Who 
that  has  sounded  the  mysteries  of  his  own  life  can  do 
otherwise  than  fall  on  his  knees  before  the  merciful 
tenderness  of  Providence  ?  0  Heart  of  Jesus,  always 
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open  to  men,  who  can  do  otherwise  than  love  Thee  ? " 
In  another  letter  he  continues :  "  And  you,  my  dear 
friend,  be  a  perfect  monk  according  to  God's  own 
Heart.  By  your  praises  glorify  and  bless  that  Holy 
Name  which  now,  alas !  is  hated  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
the  depths  of  hell.  And  if  you  can  make  others  praise 
and  love  that  adorable  Name,  you  will  have  done  the 
greatest  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  poor  world. 
The  rest  is  nothing  !  " 

De  Sonis  had  a  secret  pride  when  any  of  his  young 
officers  left  the  army  to  go  into  the  Church,  and  the 
young  Lieutenant,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  as  insist- 
ing on  joining  the  processions,  was  among  the  number. 
"  I  was  his  confidant,"  the  General  wrote  to  an  old 
Eeligious,  "and  sent  him  first  to  Solesmes,  and  then 
to  Paray-le-Monial,  after  he  had  passed  through  two 
monasteries  of  La  Trappe.  Finally,  he  decided  on  join- 
ing the  Jesuit  noviciate  at  Angers,  where  he  was  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God."  "  I  wish  you,  my  dear  Grange/' 
he  wrote  to  the  novice,  "  to  plunge  yourself  in  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  a  profound  abyss  of 
which  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  sound  the 
depths." 

But  it  was  especially  the  officers  who  were  attached 
officially  to  his  person,  who  speak  of  the  treasures  of 
goodness,  kindness,  guidance  and  affection  which  they 
found  in  their  chief,  who  was  to  them  both  a  model 
and  a  father.  His  Aide-de-camp,  Colonel  de  Keals, 
became  one  of  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friends ; 
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and  when,  a  little  later  on,  this  officer  was  cruelly 
tried  by  a  serious  accident  which  happened  to  his 
wife,  his  one  consolation  was  the  religious  sympathy 
of  M.  de  Sonis.  He  wrote: 

"  It  is  certain  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  sorrows 
there  are  graces  which  the  world  does  not  know.  It 
is  equally  certain  that,  either  from  the  spite  of  the 
devil  towards  the  just,  or  the  necessity  for  the  ser- 
vants not  to  follow  a  different  line  from  their  Master, 
it  is  always  the  friends  of  God  who  are  the  most 
crucified  in  this  world  ! " 

The  young  officers  who  were  about  him  were  duly 
warned  by  the  General  of  what  they  would  have  to 
expect,  if  they  accepted  the  position.  "Here  are 
the  advantages,"  he  wrote.  "  Two  horses  to  ride, 
plenty  of  spare  time,  and,  in  consequence,  a  capital 
opportunity  for  quiet  work,  to  pass  their  army  exami- 
nations. Then,  for  what  I  should  call  the  other  side 
of  the  medal !  A  stupid,  dull  place,  which  St.-Servan 
is, — more  a  village  than  a  town ;  no  society  save  our 
own,  balls  and  concerts  an  unknown  quantity  !  There- 
fore there  is  no  distraction,  for  we  live  a  purely  family 
life,  almost  like  hermits." 

M.  de  Sonis,  who  was  so  thoroughly  high-bred 
himself  in  character  and  manners,  was  extremely  par- 
ticular as  to  the  bearing  of  his  young  officers,  and 
wished  them  to  be  models  of  distinction  and  of  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  Writing  to  a  relative  of  one  of  them, 
he  says  : 
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"  I  have  taken  some  pains  with  his  exterior,  so  as 
to  add  to  his  natural  air  of  distinction,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that,  even  in  such  matters,  a  Christian  living 
in  the  world  should  try  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  that  from  a  supernatural  reason,  which  has 
nothing  to  say  to  human  vanity,  but  simply  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam" 

Here  is  a  description  of  his  house  at  St.-Servan, 
which  he  wrote  to  Dom  Sarlat: 

"  I  have  placed  in  the  hall  of  my  head-quarters  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  with  the  inscription  in  gold 
letters  on  a  blue  ground :  Patrona  hujusce  domus  prce- 
sentissima.  Mary  is  there,  surrounded  by  the  best 
flowers  from  our  garden,  while  a  lamp  burned  at  her 
feet  during  all  the  month  of  May ;  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  I  placed  in  the  room  next  my  office  a  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  the  invocation :  Cor  Jesu 
Sacratissimum"  Flowers  are  not  more  wanting  to 
the  Son  than  to  the  Mother,  and  the  lamp,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  hearts  you  know  so  well,  will  never 
be  extinguished,  if  God  permits.  In  the  same  room  I 
found  the  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette, which  I  left  there.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  the  banner  of  Loigny  and  my 
flag  as  Commandant,  with  my  sword  above.  This 
is  a  little  room  very  dear  to  me,  but  which  the  world 
would  not  like.  Here  we  meet  for  prayers,  and, 
when  we  talk,  it  is  in  a  low  voice,  for  the  Master  is 
there,  and  He  is  very  certainly  the  Master  of  the  house." 
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In  the  month  of  March,  1875,  his  daughter  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  had  pronounced  her  first  vows.  He 
wrote  her  a  beautiful  letter  on  the  occasion,  as  he  was 
unable  to  be  present,  in  which  this  passage  occurs : 
"  At  this  the  outset  of  your  new  career,  I  give  you  as 
a  watchword  that  beautiful  expression  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, '  Love,  and  do  what  you  will ! '  Yes,  love  is 
the  key  which  opens  all  the  doors  that  lead  to  Jesus. 
As  for  you,  my  much  loved  and  blessed  child,  be  Mary 
of  Jesus,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  with  these 
words  that  I  close  this  letter,  embracing  you  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  midst  of  my  tears;  but  these  tears 
are  tears  of  sacrifice,  of  which  God  alone  has  the 
homage.  A  Dieu,  then,  and  always  a  Dieu  !  " 

In  a  letter  written  some  weeks  later  he  adds  :  "  How 
happy  I  am  to  hear  that  your  holy  vocation  is  more 
and  more  confirmed,  and  that  Our  Lord  has  found  His 
place  in  the  centre  of  your  heart !  I  could  not  wish 
for  you  a  greater  happiness  than  this." 

This  was  a  joyful  sacrifice ;  but  a  sad  one  was  soon 
demanded  of  him,  and  that  was  the  loss  of  his  re- 
maining Carmelite  sister.  He  had  seen  her  in  1875 
and  1876,  and  writes :  "  We  never  knew  how  to  take 
leave  of  each  other,  and  nothing  but  submission  to  the 
rule  could  have  separated  us."  On  the  22nd  of 
November,  1876,  the  General  knew  by  telegraph  that 
his  sister  was  dying.  He  had  just  written  to  her  a 
long  and  beautiful  letter,  and  had  sent  it  on  that  very 
day,  when  at  three  o'clock  her  soul  had  fled  to  God. 
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"  Our  dear  Mother  Prioress,"  they  wrote  to  him,  "  has 
just  entered  into  her  eternity,  while  raising  her  hand  to 
bless  her  daughters  kneeling  round  her  bed."  M.  de 
Sonis  wrote  to  Dom  Sarlat :  "  My  dearest  sister  had 
a  special  attraction  for  the  thought  of  death.  She  was 
constantly  meditating  on  those  words  of  the  Apostle : 
'  Cupio  dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo!  An  hour  only  be- 
fore her  death,  she  begged  the  Sub-Prioress  to  tell  me 
that  '  it  was  a  very  sweet  thing  to  die,'  and  then,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  a  picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  for  which 
she  had  a  particular  devotion,  she  murmured :  '  How 
beautiful  Thou  art,  0  my  God  !  but  when  I  see  Thee, 
Thou  wilt  be  more  beautiful  still ! '  These  were  her 
last  words." 

The  General  was  going  to  her  funeral  when  a  slip 
in  his  walk  caused  him  such  suffering  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  send  his  brother  to  repre- 
sent him.  "  Her  face  was  so  beautiful  and  smiling 
after  death,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  children,  who  were 
pressing  against  the  grille  of  the  choir,  could  not  get 
over  their  surprise.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people 
round  her  grave.  Blessed  be  God,  "Who  enabled  His 
servant  even  after  her  death  to  help  to  magnify  His 
Name ! " 

Yet  the  blow  to  General  de  Sonis  was  a  terrible 
one.  "  I  have  lost,  not  only  my  sister,  but  my  best 
friend,"  he  wrote.  "  Who  will  ever  replace  that  warm 
heart,  that  straightforward  spirit,  that  sure  judgment, 
that  intercourse  in  and  for  God,  which  had  so  peculiar 
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a  charm !  Each  day  I  seem  to  be  with  her,  for 
her  remembrance  never  leaves  me.  She  is  like  my 
good  angel,  and  I  live  still  in  intimate  communion 
with  her,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  received  her  long  and 
delicious  letters,  which  were  to  me  so  helpful  and  en- 
couraging." 

These  letters,  as  we  have  before  said,  no  longer 
exist;  and  M.  de  Sonis's  answers  are  also  lost  to 
us.  The  latter  had  been  carefully  arranged  and 
dated  by  his  sister,  who  thought  that  they  would  be 
valuable  hereafter;  but  de  Sonis,  having  heard  of  it, 
insisted  on  the  whole  being  destroyed.  He  exacted 
the  same  condition  of  Dom  Sarlat,  writing :  "  Promise 
me  to  burn  all  my  letters  after  having  read  them,  and 
then  I  feel  I  can  talk  to  you  freely  in  all  liberty  and 
simplicity.  If  not,  no  !  " 

In  1877,  writing  to  the  Pere  Ginhac,  he  says :  "  I 
have  a  conviction  of  my  dear  sister's  safety  and  present 
bliss,  for  I  never  knew  a  more  devoted  soul,  or  one 
more  ardent  for  good,  or  who  thirsted  more  for  sacri- 
fices and  immolations.  She  was  also  extraordinarily 
humble." 

De  Sonis's  greatest  pleasure  was  in  following  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church,  which  were  to  him  a  fore- 
taste of  Heaven,  and  in  the  frequent  reception  of  Holy 
Communion,  when  he  seemed  already  to  be  filled  with 
the  Divine  Presence.  At  the  same  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  charity  of  all  kinds,  and,  though 
he  had  not  much  to  give,  yet  he  never  refused  any 
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one  who  was  really  in  need.  St.-Servan  was  the  first 
cradle  of  the  "  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  old 
people  had  no  better  friend  than  himself.  He  was 
most  thoughtful,  also,  for  all  his  old  servants,  or  any 
one  who  had  ever  been  in  his  house.  Several  of  his 
letters  have  been  preserved  by  them.  One  runs  as 
follows : 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Alfred,  for  all  the  services 
you  have  rendered  me.  Eemain  faithful  to  God,  as 
you  have  always  been.  You  will  find  in  the  practice 
of  religion  a  happiness  which  the  impious  never  know. 
May  God  preserve  your  father  and  mother,  and  may 
they  also  have  the  blessing  of  keeping  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  a  son  as  good  as  you  have 
been  to  them." 

Another  time  we  find  him  by  the  bedside  of  a  young 
Corporal  of  the  Line,  the  son  of  his  gardener,  who 
was  dying  of  consumption.  "  I  used  to  go  and  see 
him  very  often,"  he  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  "and 
often  accompanied  Our  Lord  when  they  took  him  Holy 
Communion.  What  edification  I  gathered  from  that 
good  young  fellow,  who  offered  so  willingly  his  suffer- 
ings and  his  life  to  God !  all  the  family  merit  the 
Divine  Blessing.  It  is  impossible  to  see  more  faith 
and  resignation  than  amongst  those  poor  people." 

A  little  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  M.  de  Sonis 
received  the  visit  of  his  old  African  friend,  the  Arab 
Lakhdar-ben-Mohammed.  "  The  good  Lakhdar  spent 
two  days  with  me,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter.  "It 
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was  so  very  painful  to  me  to  see  a  man  so  good  and 
so  devoted  to  me  utterly  ignorant  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  I,  who  have  such  influence  over  him,  cannot 
get  him  to  know  Our  Lord  or  to  understand  his  error. 
It  is  most  sad  ! " 

At  home,  this  tender  father  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  younger  children.  "  I  have  passed," 
he  wrote,  "  from  my  military  inspection  to  the  post 
of  school-master,  and  am  become  a  professor  of  Alge- 
bra, humanities  and  Latin  to  my  boys.  But  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  teach  these  little  fellows  that  I  do  not 
feel  it  at  all  a  burden.  ...  I  shall  try  above  all 
to  make  them  good  Christians,  and  to  make  them  mis- 
trust the  doctrines  of  Catholic  Liberals.  It  is  not 
to-day  that  Christians  can  afford  to  be  lukewarm  or 
indifferent!  The  Holy  Spirit  has  told  us  what  hap- 
pens to  such  !  Therefore,  sursum  corda  !  " 

A  letter  of  the  5th  of  June,  1877,  describes  the 
First  Communion  of  his  little  girl,  Germaine,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  one  of  his  nieces  and  godchildren. 
He  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  latter,  which  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  "  At  the  moment  of  your 
union  with  our  Divine  Master,  address  this  prayer 
to  Him,  dear  child,  which,  in  a  night  of  agony,  was 
directed  to  Heaven :  '  Dear  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt  give 
me  life,  imprint  on  my  brow  the  sign  of  Thy  Cross ; 
consecrate  me  as  Thy  servant ;  and  let  me  live  only 
to  know,  to  love,  and  to  serve  Thee  better.'  May  the 
Angel  Gabriel  accompany  you  to  the  Angels'  feast." 
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The  following  year  was  the  First  Communion  of 
little  Francis.  "  He  was  well  prepared,"  wrote  M.  de 
Sonis,  "  by  a  retreat  of  a  few  days,  during  which  time 
he  had  a  poor  child  as  a  companion,  whom  we  brought 
to  the  house  for  that  purpose.  Each,  in  his  way,  is 
poor;  and  as  such  will,  I  hope,  be  blessed  by  Our 
Lord." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1877,  the  appointment  of 
Admiral  Gicquel  des  Touches  as  Minister  filled  M. 
de  Sonis  with  hope  of  some  change  in  the  political 
state  of  France.  But  unhappily  this  hope  was  dis- 
appointed. In  June,  1878,  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  he  wrote :  "  How  we  must  pray  to  be 
large-hearted  and  ready  to  bear  all  the  suffering,  all 
the  injustices,  all  the  persecutions  which  await  us  i 
And  we  must,  besides,  strive  to  love  all  this,  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  the  only  law  before  which  we 
must  bow  with  confidence  and  hope." 

At  the  beginning  of  1878,  his  physical  sufferings 
increased.  He  had  a  third  abscess  in  the  stump  of 
his  leg  and  wrote :  "  I  am  absolutely  nailed  to  my 
sofa,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  use  my  wooden  leg, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  move  once  more.  At  first,  I  was 
very  much  depressed ;  but  now  I  have  placed  myself 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  God,  which  have  borne 
me  so  long  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  without  ever 
having  let  me  fall."  A  little  later  he  wrote :  '  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  a  good  part  of  my  body  is  already 
dust ;  and,  thus  freed  from  a  portion  of  the  weight 
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which  attaches  us  to  this  earth,  I  should  be  very 
guilty  if  I  did  not  obey  the  movement  of  grace  which 
leads  me  upwards." 

It  was  only  in  the  month  of  July  that  he  could 
resume  his  inspections,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris 
and  saw  the  War  Minister.  Paris  was  then  in  a  fever 
with  the  great  exhibition,  and  M.  de  Sonis  wrote : 

"Bismark  is  quite  right  to  think  we  are  mad.  I 
left  Paris  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  I  saw  and 
heard  in  that  Babylon.  I  did  not  even  go  and  see 
the  great  exhibition,  which  would  not  certainly  have 
comforted  me  for  all  the  rest." 

M.  Gresley  was  then  War  Minister.  "They  think 
him  too  mild,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "and  we  shall  very 
soon  come  to  Laisant,  who  will  make  short  work  of 
us  all."  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  one  man 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  that  was  M.  de  Freycinet, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  came  to 
St.-Servan,  where  he  hastened  to  admit  the  General, 
whom  he  received  with  all  the  officers  of  his  Garrison. 
He  wished  to  spare  the  invalid  the  fatigue  of  going 
upstairs  to  the  prefecture,  and  went  down  to  meet  him 
in  the  Mayor's  Hall  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  He  received  me  there,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "  with 
marked  sympathy,  only  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
did  not  know  I  was  at  St.-Servan,  as  he  would  have 
come  directly  to  see  me.  I  spoke  to  him  as  follows  : 
'  We  come  here  to  salute  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  but,  as  soldiers,  we  also  wish  to  thank  you 
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for  the  efforts  you  made  during  the  war  to  save  the 
honour  of  France.  I  had  expressed  these  feelings  to 
you  in  '71,  when  I  returned  from  the  Prussian  lines, 
and  I  am  glad  to  renew  them  to-day.'  He  was  visibly 
touched  at  my  words,  and  very  much  pleased.  Then 
I  bowed  and  retired,  not  having  had  to  stand  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes." 

The  elections  both  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chambers 
were  still  more  Kadical  than  before,  and  M.  de  Sonis, 
from  his  bed  of  suffering  could  only  cry,  "  Contra 
spem  in  spem."  "  The  Christians  are  given  to  the  wild 
beasts,"  he  wrote.  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  but  there  will  still  be  good  days  for  the  Church, 
and,  God  helping  us,  there  will  still  be  human  lips  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  as  long  as  there  remains  a 
little  blood  in  the  heart  of  France  ! "  Soon  after  this 
Marshal  Macmahon  gave  in  his  resignation,  rather  than 
touch  the  honour  of  the  army.  This  was  a  great  loss  to 
M.  de  Sonis.  For  a  moment  the  President  thought  of 
naming  him  Governor  of  the  Invalides ;  but  he  had  no 
longer  a  choice  in  the  matter. 

"I  know  very  well,"  M.  de  Sonis  wrote  to  his 
daughter,  "  that  I  have  brought  on  myself  the  hatred 
of  all  the  Eadicals,  and  I  glory  at  the  appellation  of 
'  clerical,'  which  marks  out  every  Catholic  in  these 
days  for  the  vengeance  of  the  impious.  But  what  will 
become  of  us  all,  if  I  am  pensioned  off?  That  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  position  will  then  be  very  difficult ;  but  I  cannot 
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think  that  Providence  will  abandon  us.  I  place  all 
my  confidence  in  God,  and  take  refuge  with  you  in  His 
Divine  Heart." 

In  the  month  of  May  a  little  incident  put  fire  to  the 
powder.  Two  young  officers  having  been  punished  by 
the  Colonel  of  the  47th  for  having  frequented  the 
Catholic  club,  M.  de  Sonis  exempted  them  from  the 
punishment,  and  made  it  fall  on  the  officer  who  had 
ordered  it.  This  man,  who  had  at  first  been  very  sub- 
missive to  the  General,  threw  off  the  mask  as  soon  as 
M.  Gresley  became  War  Minister.  The  anti-clerical 
newspapers  got  wind  of  the  affair,  which  was  reported 
to  the  War  Office  ;  the  opinions  of  the  garrison  were 
divided  on  the  subject ;  every  one  was  afraid  of  being 
compromised.  Then  came  an  order  for  the  Marseillaise 
to  be  played  by  the  regimental  band.  M.  de  Sonis 
replied  that,  "  if  it  were  an  order,  he  would  execute  it  '• 
but  that  he  never  would  allow  it  to  be  played  during  a 
review."  This  was  a  great  grievance.  Then  there 
came  a  circular  letter  regarding  the  Catholic  clubs 
established  at  Saint-Malo  and  Cherbourg. 

M.  de  Sonis  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself. 
The  chief  of  his  staff  being  evidently  alarmed  at  his 
courage,  he  offered  him  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months,  so  that  he  should  not  be  compromised.  But 
that  officer  had  the  good  sense  to  remain. 

Hearing  that  one  of  the  officers  had  yielded  to  the 
order  of  his  Colonel  to  abstain  from  giving  Catholic 
conferences  at  the  club,  de  Sonis  remarked :  "  I  own 
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that  I  am  not  so  easy  to  manage,  and  that  I  propose  to 
declare  very  categorically  that  I  do  not  recognise  the 
rights  of  any  one  to  interfere  with  niy  conduct  in 
private  life.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
these  gentlemen  to  get  rid  of  me ;  but,  if  I  must  go  and 
have  nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat,  it  will  be  at  least 
better  to  go  out  by  the  right  door ! "  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  conduct  of  the  General,  though  firm, 
was  as  far  removed  from  bravado  as  from  weakness. 
His  wisdom  consisted  in  sticking  to  his  duty,  while  not 
wanting  in  the  virtue  of  prudence.  Never  had  his 
military  duties  been  more  carefully  or  thoroughly  per- 
formed. The  great  manoauvres  having  taken  place  on 
the  17th  of  September,  they  were  obliged  to  own  that 
this  crippled  officer  had  done  more  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  :  "  I  was  able, 
thanks  to  God  and  Our  Lady,  to  remain  ten  and  even 
twelve  hours  on  horseback.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
put  it  on  my  wooden  leg  to  turn  me  out  of  doors." 

Ministers  succeeded  one  another  every  month  in 
France,  and  each  change  was  for  the  worse.  M. 
Gresley  was  seriously  ill,  and  replaced  by  M.  Farre. 
M.  de  Sonis  wrote : 

"  Until  now  they  seem  to  have  wished  not  to  change 
the  arrangements  of  the  army  ;  but  this  new  Minister, 
I  understand,  wishes  to  alter  the  whole  system.  For 
how  long  a  time  shall  I  be  left  in  peace  ?  May  God's 
holy  will  be  done  ! " 

He  was  not  mistaken.     On  the  1st  of  March,  1880, 
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the  General  received  the  bad  news,  and  wrote  to  M. 
Sarlat : 

"  I  have  just  received  a  brutal  notice  of  my  change 
of  command,  and  am  sent  to  Chateauroux  under  M. 
de  Gallifet.  The  new  Minister  thinks  I  have  been 
too  long  at  the  head  of  my  division,  and  that  I  must 
change  both  my  residence  and  command.  This  causes 
me  great  grief,  and  also  terrible  expense.  But  no- 
thing happens  without  the  will  of  God.  Fiat  !  " 

People  of  the  country  knew  that  this  change  had 
been  brought  about  by  a  man  who  owed  everything 
to  M.  de  Sonis,  and  yet  had  intrigued  to  get  his 
place ;  but  de  Sonis  never  uttered  a  word  against  him. 
It  was,  in  reality,  from  another  cause,  his  Christian 
faith,  that  his  disgrace  occurred,  and  of  that  he  might 
well  be  proud  before  God.  He  wrote  : 

"You  know  I  have  expected  this  blow  for  some 
time,  and  to  be  the  first  victim,  which  I  am.  .  .  . 
You  know  what  a  quiet  life  I  lived  at  St.-Servan ; 
and,  indeed,  they  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  legiti- 
mate pretext  for  my  removal.  I  have  made  no  re- 
monstrances ;  though  it  has  happened  at  a  cruel 
moment  for  me.  My  eldest  son,  Gaston,  has  just  lost 
his  second  son,  and  my  daughter-in-law  is  seriously 
ill.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  opened 
the  despatch  sending  me  to  Chateauroux.  I  said  to 
myself  that  nothing  happens  without  God's  permission, 
and  so  I  left  and  arrived  here." 

The  last  visit  paid  by  M.  de  Sonis  was  to  the  little 
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chapel,  where  God  had  so  often  visited  and  consoled 
him.  When  he  took  leave  of  the  Cure"  of  the  parish, 
who,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  was  in  despair  at  his 
departure,  he  said  to  him ;  "  I  have  passed  here  the 
six  happiest  years  of  my  life." 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

CHATEAUROUX.        LIMOGES. 

1880—1883. 

THE  General  was  encamped  rather  than  settled  at 
Chateauroux.  The  Government  House  was  then  build- 
ing ;  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  sort  of  barrack, 
where  they  were  all  piled  one  over  the  other.  "I 
live  from  day  to  day  like  a  bird  on  a  branch,"  he 
wrote,  "  feeling  sure  that  on  the  first  opportunity  I 
shall  be  sent  home.  This  is  the  more  hard  for  us  who 
have  no  home !  But  the  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master,  and  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  Head  !  So  patience  and  courage." 

As  soon  as  he  arrived,  this  man,  whose  watchword 
was  '  Duty,'  began  a  conscientious  inspection  of  all  the 
regiments  of  his  new  command,  which  were  scattered 
between  Paris  and  Poitiers.  In  the  latter  town,  he  saw 
for  the  last  time  Cardinal  Pie,  who  expired  soon  after, 
and  of  whom  General  de  Sonis  wrote  on  the  19th  of 
May :  "  This  is  a  terrible  loss  both  to  the  Church  and 
to  France.  To  me  it  is  a  great  personal  sorrow,  from 
the  affectionate  interest  which  that  great  prelate  always 
showed  in  me  and  mine.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  light 
the  less  in  times  when  thick  darkness  covers  a  world 
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which  is  every  day  more  guilty."      On  the   30th  of 
May  he  wrote : 

"To-day  we  have  had  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi,  presided  over  by  Mgr.  Marchal,  Archbishop 
of  Bourges.  I  assisted  at  High  Mass,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  when  the  procession  went  out,  on  account  of 
my  leg.  I  had  been  forbidden  yesterday  to  allow  the 
military  bands  to  play  as  usual  on  the  occasion. 
Against  all  the  army  regulations,  this  same  Minister 
has  forbidden  the  troops  to  form  in  rank  for  the 
passage  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  has  only 
authorised  an  escort  of  two  companies  to  maintain 
order  round  the  dais,  having  exhumed  this  order  from 
the  papers  of  Marshal  Soult,  whilst  the  military  cere- 
monial for  processions  is  given  in  full  in  the  army 
regulations  of  1863.  This  is  what  we  have  come  to  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  Commander  of  the  army  corps,  General  de  Galli- 
fet.  He  had  known  de  Sonis  in  Africa,  and  every- 
thing that  had  happened  since  then  had  only  deepened 
his  esteem  for  his  heroic  character.  "  Before  quitting 
St.-Servan,"  wrote  M.  de  Sonis  to  his  brother,  "  I  had 
written  to  tell  him  of  my  invalid  state,  which  only 
enabled  me  to  act  on  horseback.  His  answer  was : 
'  Do  me  the  honour  to  have  as  much  confidence  in  me  as 
I  in  you.'  I  was  very  much  pleased,  and  wanted  to 
go  to  Tours  to  see  him,  but  he  said  I  was  not  to 
disturb  myself,  as  he  was  coming  to  Chateauroux.  I 
see  he  has  great  military  qualities,  and  I  do  not  think 
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I  shall  have  anything  to  complain  of  with  him." 
He  soon  received  a  proof  that  this  feeling  was  not 
an  imaginary  one.  M.  de  Gallifet  wrote  to  press  him 
to  send  in  a  petition  for  the  highest  rank  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour ;  but  de  Sonis,  though  much  touched,  re- 
fused to  do  so.  M.  de  Gallifet,  however,  considered 
that  if  M.  de  Sonis  made  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  for 
anything,  his  business  was  to  confer  this  legitimate 
honour  upon  him  without  his  asking;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  greatly  to  de  Sonis's  pleasure  and 
astonishment.  One  of  his  reasons  for  the  previous  re- 
fusal was  the  fear  that  it  would  be  given  to  him  on 
the  14th  of  July,  "  that  fatal  anniversary  of  revolu- 
tionary massacres;"  but  M.  de  Gallifet  had  thought 
of  that,  and  his  nomination  was  dated  on  the  12th, 
which  took  away  from  the  honour  the  political  signi- 
ficance which  he  dreaded.  Determined  not  to  sacrifice 
his  principles,  however,  not  a  lamp  appeared  in  his 
windows  on  the  14th;  not  a  flag  was  displayed,  and 
no  exceptional  solemnity  was  added  to  the  review,  held 
by  order  on  that  day,  "  his  respect  for  the  army  for- 
bidding him,"  he  said,  "  to  celebrate  by  French  soldiers 
the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  the  soldiers  of 
France  by  the  mob  of  those  times." 

It  was  certain  that  this  frank  and  honest  bearing 
inspired  respect  and  esteem  even  among  those  who 
differed  from  him.  He  had  a  proof  of  it  on  the  18th 
of  July,  when,  going  to  Tours  for  'the  inauguration  of 
the  new  railway  from  that  town  to  Chateauroux,  he 
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was  received  with  distinguished  honours  at  the  official 
reception  by  the  Ministers  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, who  yet  were  diametrically  opposed  to  him. 

His  inspections  went  on  through  the  summer,  in 
spite  of  the  sufferings  which  would  have  made  any  one 
else  give  up  the  attempt.  At  the  end  of  July  he 
suffered  such  agonies  from  neuralgia  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  injections  of  morphine.  But  the 
doctors  having  given  him  too  powerful  a  dose,  it  made 
him  violently  sick  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  left  him  in 
a-  terrible  state  of  exhaustion.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  grand  October  manoeuvres,  when 
he  astonished  every  one  by  his  activity,  remaining  on 
horseback  the  whole  day,  and  overcoming  every 
difficulty  of  the  ground  in  spite  of  his  wooden  leg. 
One  of  his  officers  speaks  of  him  at  that  time  as 
follows : 

"  I  cannot  close  nay  account  of  these  manoeuvres  of 
1880  without  paying  the  General  of  the  17th  division 
the  tribute  of  my  deep  and  respectful  admiration, — I 
may  say,  veneration.  On  horseback  before  every  one 
else,  he  never  dismounted  till  the  last  soldier  was  in 
his  quarters.  In  the  evening  he  re-mounted,  to  see 
that  the  troops  were  all  in  order,  and  at  night  he 
would  visit  the  advance  posts.  His  activity  shamed 
the  youngest  amongst  us.  His  great  pleasure  was  to 
gallop  on  his  favourite  horse,  Eichelieu,  leaving  half 
his  staff  behind  him.  .When  the  day's  work  was  over, 
he  insisted  on  the  officers  occupying  themselves 
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immediately  in  tenting  their  men,  so  as  to  save  them 
from  the  fatigue  of  waiting ;  and  he  went  round  him- 
self to  see  that  these  orders  were  obeyed,  and  never 
dismounted  till  he  had  seen  the  last  man  properly 
at  rest. 

"  His  activity  was  only  equalled  by  his  temperance. 
1  A  potato  is  quite  enough  for  me/  he  would  say ;  '  I 
have  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.'  At  five  o'clock  he 
takes  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread ;  after  which  he 
very  often  eats  nothing  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  his  dinner  takes  about  five  minutes,  while 
we  spend  two  hours  over  ours !  On  the  23rd  of 
September,  having  started  early  to  see  how  the  regi- 
ments were  marching,  he  perceived  that  the  carts  of 
supplies  with  the  sutlers  were  going  before  the 
column,  in  spite  of  his  formal  orders  that  they  should 
go  behind.  Very  much  displeased,  he  turned  to  us,  and 
said :  '  It  seems  that  the  French  army  has  become  the 
army  of  the  belly.  To  the  rear  ! ' ' 

One  of  his  rules  was  to  give  the  most  precise 
orders  to  all  his  subordinates,  of  which  orders  he  took 
the  sole  responsibility.  He  richly  deserved  the  praise 
of  General  de  Gallifet,  who  said  of  him :  "  No  one 
knows  as  well  as  he  does  how  perfectly  to  com- 
mand and  perfectly  to  obey." 

M.  de  Sonis  was  very  much  pleased  with  these 
manoeuvres.  "The  discipline  was  perfect,"  he  wrote 
to  M.  de  Keals,  "  and  the  marching  of  the  troops 
was  excellent.  M.  de  Gallifet  has  been  most  kind 
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and  courteous  towards  me.  Whenever  we  passed  by 
a  town,  he  used  to  ride  alongside  of  me  and  never 
parted  from  me  without  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand, 
I  do  not  know  why  he  seemed  to  wish  so  much  that 
every  one  should  remark  the  intimate  terms  on  which 
we  were  together,  for  certainly  I  am  not  a  popular 
personage ! " 

De  Sonis  felt,  however,  that  the  hour  was  at  hand 
when  a  man  of  honour  would  have  to  choose  between 
his  position  and  his  convictions.  The  persecution  had 
begun  against  the  Eeligious  Orders,  and  an  officer 
wrote  to  him  from  Eennes  that  "the  houses  of  the 
Carmelites  and  Franciscans  had  been  attacked  by  two 
hundred  scoundrels,  at  the  head  of  whom,  sword  in 
hand,  marched  an  Artillery  officer."  On  that  same 
day,  the  14th  of  July,  the  garrison  had  set  a  misera- 
ble example  to  the  population  by  marching  through 
the  town  half  drunk,  howling  the  Marseillaise.  Another 
General  had  forbidden  his  officers  to  go  to  Mass  in 
uniform.  All  this  was  but  the  prelude.  The  hour 
had  come  when  the  troops  were  to  submit  to  the  shame 
of  being  called  upon  to  execute  the  infamous  ministerial 
decrees  against  the  Eeligious  Orders,  those  faithful 
servants  of  God  and  France.  On  hearing  this  M.  de 
Sonis  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dom  Sarlat,  a  letter  which 
will  show  under  what  circumstances  he  gave  in  his 
resignation,  and  the  truly  magnanimous  abdication  of 
his  post : 

"  On   the   3rd   of    November   I    arrived   at   Tours, 
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where  I  had  been  summoned  by  General  de  Gallifet, 
with  my  Generals  of  brigade,  for  a  meeting  the  next 
day,  the  4th,  for  the  classification  of  the  officers  pro- 
posed for  promotion.  I  had  asked  General  Folloppe 
to  come  and  see  me  at  the  Hotel  de  1'Univers.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived,  when  General  Vittot,  who  commands 
one  of  my  brigades  at  Poitiers,  asked  to  speak  to  me. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  General  de  Gallifet, 
and  had  heard  from  him  that  the  decrees  were  to  be 
executed  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  had  received  the 
order  to  telegraph  to  Poitiers  to  place  his  troops  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Prefect,  if  officially  requested. 
Very  much  distressed  at  this  news,  I  reminded  the 
General  that,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Poitiers,  I  had  traced  out  the  line  which 
the  troops  were  to  take,  and  in  a  General  Order  to  my 
division  had  told  them  that  they  were  to  assist  in 
maintaining  order,  but  were  positively  forbidden  to 
assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Eeligious.  When  he 
left  me,  I  was  really  disgusted,  and  told  General 
Folloppe  that  I  should  retire  from  the  service.  He 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  me,  and  implored  me,  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  remain  at  my  post,  strengthen- 
ing his  arguments  by  the  advice  of  a  holy  Eeligious 
well  known  to  us  both.  He  left  me  soon  after  to  go 
and  warn  the  oblates  of  St.  Martin  of  what  he  had 
heard,  and  said  he  would  shut  himself  up  with  them 
for  resistance  the  next  day,  which  he  accordingly 
did. 
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"  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  night  I  passed.  After 
having  prayed  for  a  long  time,  I  said  to  myself  that, 
if  in  my  quality  as  a  Christian  I  was  bound  to  submit 
my  judgment  to  a  clear-sighted  Director,  I  yet,  as  a 
military  man,  was  equally  bound  to  consider  my 
honour ;  and  that  this  would  force  me  to  send  in  my 
resignation.  The  next  morning,  very  early,  I  went  to 
head-quarters,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Generals,  and 
begged  to  speak  to  General  de  Gallifet  on  a  personal 
matter.  He  received  me  at  once,  and  then,  in  clear 
and  precise  terms,  I  made  him  understand  that,  in  my 
position  as  a  Christian,  and  with  my  whole  past 
character  and  career,  I  was  compelled  to  refuse  all 
participation  in  the  execution  of  the  decrees,  and  I 
begged  him  to  telegraph  my  resolution  to  the  War 
Minister,  and  ask  to  be  relieved  of  my  command. 

"  The  General,  who  has  always  treated  me  with  the 
most  perfect  courtesy,  insisted  on  my  giving  up  the 
idea  of  resignation,  and  told  me  that  he  had  given 
the  orders  at  Poitiers  and  Chateauroux ;  that  it  was 
true  that  the  decrees  were  being  carried  out  in  those 
towns ;  but  that  it  was  without  any  participation  on 
my  part,  as,  by  a  delicate  attention  of  his  own,  the 
orders  had  been  given  over  my  head,  as  it  were,  so  that 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  either  in  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth.  He  implored  me  to  assist  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Generals,  and  to  put  off  my  decision 
till  after  the  conference.  To  this  wish  of  his  I  acceded  ; 
for  the  object  was  the  classification  of  my  officers,  and 
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I   was  bound   to  be  there   to   defend  their  rights   of 
promotion. 

"The  sitting  was  only  interrupted  by  a  short  lun- 
cheon offered  by  General  de  Gallifet,  and  was  over  at 
four  o'clock,  without  any  one  knowing  of  my  deter- 
mination. At  the  moment  of  leaving,  the  General 
said  all  that  was  kindest  and  most  flattering  to  me,  and 
among  the  rest :  '  General,  you  are  the  honour  of  the 
army.  I  cannot  accept  your  resignation.'  He  tried,  in 
vain,  by  every  argument,  to  make  me  change  my  re- 
solve, insisting  again  on  the  fact  that  I  should  not 
have  a  single  order  to  give.  I  then  left  for  Chateau- 
roux,  and  told  the  General  of  brigade,  who  was 
travelling  in  the  same  carriage,  that  he  must  settle 
everything  on  our  arrival.  I  could  not  give  him  the 
command,  for  the  oldest  Brigadier  officer  was  General 
Vittot,  who  was  in  command  at  Poitiers,  and  who  could 
only  replace  me  by  order  of  the  War  Minister.  As 
soon  as  I  returned,  I  told  my  wife  and  children  what 
I  had  done,  and  then  abstained  from  giving  all  orders, 
as  I  felt  I  was  now  discharged  from  that  duty.  I  soon 
heard  what  abominable  things  had  been  done  in  my 
absence  at  Chateauroux.  The  civil  officers  having 
refused  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  sacrilegious  work,  the 
Prefect  summoned  the  military,  whom  General  •  de 
Gallifet  had  refused,  but  whom  the  Minister,  Farre, 
had  granted.  One  of  the  officers,  who  had  pretended 
to  be  a  good  Christian,  directed  the  odious  expeditions. 
The  Commissary  of  Police,  who  .had  been  an  old 
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sailor  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  refused  to 
co-operate,  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  It ,  was,  there- 
fore, the  troops  who  had  broken  open  the  doors  of  the 
Eedemptorists  !  How  I  thanked  God,  after  hearing  all 
this,  Who  had  given  me  the  courage  to  retire  ! 

"  I  remained  for  several  days  uncertain  as  to  my  fate. 
I  had  told  the  authorities  that  I  was  ready  for  any- 
thing, even  to  appear  before  a  Council  of  War." 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  to  Chateauroux,  than 
fresh  remonstrances  came  to  him  from  M.  de  Gallifet 
on  the  subject  of  his  resignation.  M.  de  Sonis  replied : 

"  My  honour  as  a  Christian  forbids  me  to  participate, 
even  in  the  degree  you  mention,  in  acts  accomplished 
by  my  troops.  ...  I  have  made  known  the  facts 
to  General  Farre,  and  have  entrusted  to  him  the 
affairs  of  the  division  till  my  successor  be  appointed. 
Before  arriving  at  so  serious  a  determination,  I  have 
prepared  myself  for  all  the  consequences,  even  to 
having  to  appear  before  a  Council  of  War.  And  now 
that  I  have  accomplished  my  last  act  of  military 
duty,  let  me  say  how  happy  I  have  been  that 
circumstances,  which  painfully  and  even  brutally 
separated  me  from  my  troops  at  St.-Servan  with- 
out any  reason,  brought  me  to  the  9th  army 
corps.  When  one  loves  the  service  as  I  do,  one 
loves  also  to  serve  under  a  chief  like  yourself. 
Everything,  in  fact,  is  easy,  when,  to  do  well,  one 
has  only  to  follow  your  example,  as  you  are  always 
first  in  every  duty.  I  shall  always  feel  towards  you 
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a  devotion  which  is  only  equalled  by  my  affectionate 
respect." 

M.  de  Sonis's  resignation  was  accepted,  but  with 
great  regret  even  by  the  War  Minister.  "  I  have  not 
broken  my  sword,  as  some  papers  have  stated,  nor  has 
it  been  broken  in  my  hands.  I  have  only  put  it  back 
in  its  sheath  ! " 

On  the  7th  of  November,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing Order  of  the  Day  to  his  division  :  "  I  have  begged 
to  be  relieved  of  my  command.  Before  quitting  the 
corps  where  I  have  been  received  with  such  kindness, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  gratitude  to  its 
General-in-chief,  and  to  the  fine  division  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  commanding,  and  which  I  shall 
ever  have  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  for  War,  I  transfer  my  com- 
mand to  General  Vittot,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
34th  brigade." 

The  Church  hastened  to  express  her  sense  of  his 
heroic  conduct  in  this  matter ;  and,  in  thanking  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  for  his  letter  of  congratulation, 
de  Sonis  says : 

"  I  thought  that  at  the  moment  when  amnesties  are 
granted  to  the  assassins  and  incendiaries  of  the  Com- 
mune, I  could  no  longer  remain  at  the  head  of  troops 
liable  to  have  to  turn  their  bayonets  against  priests 
and  to  besiege  monasteries.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  a 
name  which  would  be  a  curse  to  my  children 
but  I  do  not  wish  either  to  make  a  parade  of  my 
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retirement,  and,  like  another  Don  Quixote,  cause  rejoic- 
ing in  the  Prussian  lines  ! " 

It  was  natural  that  de  Sonis  should  feel  keenly  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  the  step  he  had  taken 
entailed ;  but,  in  alluding  to  this  subject  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  adds :  "  God  will  give  us  all  the  grace 
to  bear  bravely  the  trials  which  await  us.  It  is  a 
great  consolation  to  remember  that  nothing  happens 
without  His  permission,  and  that  what  I  have  done 
was  inspired  solely  in  the  interest  of  His  glory." 

To  his  daughter  he  writes  on  the  13th  of  November : 

"  We  must  always  be  ready,  in  these  sad  times,  to 
die  as  confessors  of  the  faith.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  persecution  will  cease ;  and  we  must  not  refuse 
our  blood  if  this  sacrifice  be  needed  to  wash  away  the 
sins  which  have  drawn  down  the  anger  of  God  on 
our  unhappy  country." 

To  an  old  college  friend  he  wrote :  "  Thank  you  for 
the  hearty  marks  of  sympathy  which  my  resignation 
has  called  forth.  I  attribute  all  the  credit  of  it  to  the 
college  of  Stanislas,  where  we  made  our  First  Com- 
munion and  promised  Our  Lord  to  die  rather  than  to 
renounce  our  faith." 

The  action  of  M,  de  Sonis  had,  in  fact,  excited  so 
much  admiration,  that  the  only  danger  was  lest  many 
other  officers  would  follow  his  example,  and  the  army 
be  thus  deprived  of  the  few  Christians  who  remained 
among  them.  M.  de  Sonis  did  his  best  to  stop  them. 
The  chief  of  his  staff  at  Laghouat,  M.  de  la  Tour  du 
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Pin  Chambly,  was  of  the  number,  and  asked  his  advice 
in  the  matter,  which  was  to  stay. 

"  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  fault  for  you  to  leave 
the  army,"  he  wrote ;  "  As  to  M.  de  Chabrillan,  he  did 
quite  right  to  salute  the  Capuchin  Fathers  and  accom- 
pany them  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  If  he  must 
suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake,  no  matter.  Do  not 
let  him  desert  the  army,  but  tell  him  to  remain  at  his 
post.  ...  It  is  only  when  a  military  man  is  ordered 
to  do  something  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  that  he 
has  a  right  to  answer, '  Take  away  my  command  from 
me,  for  I  cannot  disobey  God.'  All  this  is  clear.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  now  in  a  time  of  full 
Paganism ;  and  that  we  must  live  or  die  as  did  the 
soldiers  of  the  Theban  Legion." 

To  another  young  officer  he  wrote :  "  As  for  you, 
my  dear  friend,  remain  at  your  post.  I  think  that  no 
one  ought  to  abandon  it  until  honour  forbids  his 
remaining.  This  was  my  case,  but  it  is  not  yours. 
Continue  the  life  you  have  so  well  begun,  and  in 
which  you  have  distinguished  yourself  by  your  talents 
and  education,  and,  why  should  I  not  add  ?  by  your 
solid  piety.  Separate  your  habits  from  those  of  a 
world  which  has  become  absolutely  pagan.  Strengthen 
yourself,  body  and  soul,  at  the  source  of  all  faith.  Be- 
lieve me  that  outside  the  Blessed  Eucharist  there  are 
only  alternatives  of  courage  and  weakness  ;  but  that  real 
strength  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  participation  of 
the  faithful  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Continue  to 
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make  yourself  remarked  by  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  your  state,  and  that  for  the  glory  and 
honour  of  our  Divine  Master — that  Master  to  whom 
all  that  is  good  in  us  is  alone  owing.  You  see  I  write 
to  you  as  a  father,  which  is  the  proof  of  my  affection 
for  you/' 

The  weight  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  General  had 
offered  to  God  was  felt  by  him  and  his  family  im- 
mediately. Having  thought  it  wiser  to  remain  at 
Chateauroux,  at  any  rate  till  the  children's  holidays 
began,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  their  studies,  he  had  to 
leave  his  official  house  to  his  successor,  and  go  into  a 
miserable  little  lodging  in  the  Eue  des  Pavilions,  the 
price  of  which  was  proportioned  to  their  sadly  reduced 
means.  "  I  must  sacrifice  our  comfort,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
my  honour  as  a  Christian.  We  shall  have  to  learn 
together  to  love  and  practise  holy  poverty,  who  is  an 
old  friend  of  ours."  To  console  him,  Our  Lord  was 
close  to  him  in  a  little  chapel  of  Poor  Clares  in  the 
same  street.  De  Sonis  went  there  every  morning 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  his  daughters.  "  I  arrive 
long  before  Mass,  and  read  the  Anntfe  Liturgique  of 
Dom  Gue*ranger,  which  delights  me,"  he  wrote. 

At  that  very  time,  his  friend,  Dom  Sarlat,  was  being 
besieged  in  his  Monastery.  On  the  6th  of  November 
the  old  Captain  had  found  at  the  door  of  his  cell  a 
Commissary  of  Police,  with  pick-locks,  escorted  by 
soldiers,  and  solemnly  followed  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Sarthe,  who  came,  in  the  name  of  the  new  decrees, 
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to  turn  him  out  of  doors.  The  brave  old  Captain, 
hearing  of  their  arrival,  put  on  all  his  orders  and  deco- 
rations, at  the  sight  of  which  the  poor  soldiers  instinc- 
tively offered  him  military  honours.  Dom  Sarlat  was 
determined  not  to  yield,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
finally  ejected  by  force.  But  he  retired  with  the 
honours  of  war,  the  whole  population  following  the 
exile  with  cheers,  and  loading  him  with  crowns  of 
flowers. 

M.  de  Sonis  read  the  account  of  the  siege  of  the 
Abbey  of  Solesmes  in  the  Univers,  and  wrote  at  once 
to  his  friend :  "  Posterity  will  read  with  horror  and 
astonishment  this  account,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  Eevolution.  I  have  thought  of  and 
prayed  much  for  you,  and  seek  you  now  in  the  retreat 
which  the  malice  of  the  wicked  and  the  charity  of  the 
good  has  prepared  for  you."  He  added  in  another 
letter :  "  Moral  sense  is  so  obliterated  in  France,  that 
the  execution  of  these  abominable  decrees  has  only 
found  real  resistance  among  the  people,  who,  alongside 
of  some  vices,  have  yet  great  and  solid  virtues." 

But  the  General's  retirement  had  left  him  with  an 
income  utterly  insufficient  for  his  numerous  family  ; 
and  this  feeling  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  without, 
however,  diminishing  his  confidence  in  God.  This 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  A  month  after  his 
resignation,  he  received  a  letter  from  Dom  Sarlat, 
saying  that,  having  definitely  finished  with  the  world, 

he   wished  to  dispose  of   what  remained   to  him   of 
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earthly  goods,  and  that  he  would  be  delighted  and 
honoured  if  he  could  persuade  M.  de  Sonis  to  accept 
them,  at  any  rate  till  God  gave  him  back  a  part  of 
what  he  had  sacrificed  for  God.  He  therefore  begged 
him  to  open  his  heart  to  him  as  to  a  brother  and  a 
priest,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  absolute 
confidence. 

M.  de  Sonis  answered :  "  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough,  dear  and  reverend  Father  ?  You  will  not 
be  surprised  if  I  hesitated  a  few  days  before  accepting 
your  generous  offer,"  and  then,  his  pride  as  a  soldier 
yielding  to  his  confidence  in  his  friend,  he  explained 
everything  to  him :  his  numerous  family  (twelve 
children,  of  whom  ten  were  living),  his  charges,  his 
reverses,  his  continual  and  unavoidable  expenses  from 
the  changes  in  his  commands,  his  pay  having  to  cover 
all,  &c.,  &c.,  and  ending  with  the  words :  "  And  yet  I 
should  have  wished  that,  after  my  death,  my  wife  and 
daughters  (for  my  boys  can  always  earn  their  bread) 
should  have  enough  for  daily  necessities ;  for  you 
know  that  I  do  not  myself  possess  a  farthing."  He 
adds  :  "  This  is  my  present  position.  After  long  re- 
flection before  God,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  tell 
you  exactly  the  truth  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  and 
conscience,  trampling  under  foot  all  that  human 
pride  and  delicacy  which  is  only  too  strong  in  me, 
saying :  Do  as  you  will,  if  indeed  you  have  determined, 
as  you  say,  to  throw  what  remains  to  you  into  the 
"sea ! "  Still,  this  avowal  cost  him  a  great  deal ;  and 
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in  accepting  the  offer  he  only  consoled  himself  by  the 
thought  that  this  providential  assistance  was  another 
secret  of  that  merciful  goodness  of  God  which  had 
never  failed  him.  "  I  see  in  my  religious  friend,"  he 
said,  "  a  minister  of  that  Providence  which  has  always 
treated  me  with  such  tenderness.  I  do  not  cease  re- 
peating :  '  Who  am  I,  0  Lord,  so  poor,  so  miserable, 
so  little  in  Thy  sight,  that  Thou  shouldst  follow  my 
steps  with  such  solicitude  ? '  And  then  to  receive  this 
unexpected  help  through  your  hands,  consecrated  to 
Our  Lord, — all  this  moves  me  more  than  I  can  say 
or  express." 

On  reading  these  letters,  we  might  imagine  that  de 
Sonis  was  heavily  in  debt.  But  when  he  mentioned 
the  sum,  it  was  absurdly  small,  and  a  man  with  a  less 
delicate  conscience  would  have  thought  little  of  it. 
The  only  assistance  he  would  accept  from  his  friend 
neither  affected  his  honour  nor  removed  from  him  the 
weight  of  poverty ;  and  the  print  of  the  Cross  remained 
on  the  generous  victim,  as  well  as  on  his  family. 

About  six  months  after  this  event,  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  M.  de  Gallifet  made  him  entertain  the  hope 
that  he  might  once  more  be  restored  to  active  service, 
in  a  position  in  which  politics  would  not  be  mixed  up. 
He  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to  retire  to  Versailles 
or  to  Poitiers,  and  finish  his  days  in  a  humble  solitude, 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the  post  of 
permanent  Inspector  of  Cavalry,  with  Limoges  as  his 
residence,  that  town  being  the  centre  of  the  brigades 
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placed  under  his  command.  "  This  position,"  he  wrote, 
"being  one  entirely  independent  of  politics,  and 
limited  to  purely  military  functions,  I  at  once  accepted, 
and  all  the  more  gladly,  as  I  found  that,  in  case  of 
war,  I  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  frontier  with 
the  brigades  of  which  I  should  be  the  head."  "Here 
I  am,"  he  wrote  again,  "once  more  plunged  in  the 
study  of  Cavalry  tactics,  and  reading  all  the  pamphlets, 
whether  French  or  German,  which  Gods  knows  are 
numerous  enough,  on  the  subject."  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  M.  de  Sonis  received  his  nomination  as  Inspector 
General  of  the  10th,  llth,  13th,  and  18th  Cavalry  bri- 
gades; "  How  good  the  blessed  Virgin  has  been  to  me," 
he  wrote,  "  to  let  me  have  the  very  work  I  like  best  at 
the  beginning  of  her  own  month !  I  have  good  old 
friends,  too,  at  Limoges,  whom  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  again."  But  this  joy  was  not  to  be  granted  to 
him.  Count  Louis  de  Seze  was  the  first  to  precede 
him  to  Heaven.  De  Sonis's  letters  to  his  son  at  that 
time  are  full  of  heart-breaking  anxiety.  But  to  the 
Count  himself  he  only  spoke  of  his  higher  sanctification. 
"Our  sublime  vocation  is  holiness,"  he  wrote  to  him. 
"  It  is  to  us,  children  of  the  Church,  that  those  Divine 
words  are  spoken :  '  Be  ye  holy  even  as  I  am  holy.' 
A  de  Seze  must  have  great  influence  over  the  heart 
of  his  patron,  the  holy  King  and  Martyr.  For  many 
years  you  have  had  a  place  in  my  prayers,  morning 
and  night.  I  shall  now  pray  to  St.  Louis  to  put  an 
end  to  your  sufferings  and  to  present  you  to  Our 
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Lord    as    an   acceptable  and  sweet-smelling  sacrifice." 

M.  de  Sonis  would  have  flown  to  his  bedside,  had 
he  been  able.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  write  to  his 
wife :  "  My  prayers,  I  trust,  replace  me  by  his  dear 
pillow.  I  am  always  with  him  in  heart,  if  not  in 
person.  I  embrace  him  with  my  whole  soul,  and  I 
pray  to  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  day  and 
night  to  assist  him  in  his  agony/'  M.  de  Seze  died 
and  de  Sonis  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  soldier 
son  who  had  been  with  him  at  St.-Servan. 

"  I  am  with  you,  my  dearest  child,  more  than  you 
can  imagine ;  and,  devoted  as  I  have  always  been  to 
your  dear  father,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  even  more 
so  now  that  his  memory  is  all  that  remains  to  us  on 
earth.  Our  Lord  has  revealed  to  us  the  secrets  of 
death,  so  terrible  a  thing  to  a  man  who  sees  only  de- 
struction in  the  fact ;  so  full  of  consolation  to  one  who 
thirsts  for  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  midst  of 
your  sorrow  our  good  God  gives  you  immense  consola- 
tions ;  for  you  can  turn  your  eyes  from  the  dust  which 
covers  his  remains,  to  look  with  joy  and  certitude 
above,  where  the  soul  which  was  so  dear  to  you  and 
to  me  is  rejoicing  in  the  plenitude  of  eternal  beatitude." 

Then  he  adds  a  few  words  of  counsel  on  the  regula- 
tion of  his  daily  life,  with  the  altar  for  its  centre, 
prayer  for  its  food,  moral  strength  for  its  effect,  and 
peace  of  mind  for  its  reward. 

Less  than  four  months  afterwards,  his  other  devoted 
friend  and  college  companion  at  Juilly,  M.  Henri 
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Lamy  de  la  Chapelle  was  also  called  home.  In  the 
month  of  April  de  Sonis  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
leisure  time  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  country  home 
near  Limoges,  and  this  visit,  contrary  to  all  human 
expectation,  was  to  be  their  final  adieu.  M.  de  Sonis 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  Limoges  to  take  up  his  new 
command,  although  his  family  had  preceded  him,  when 
he  heard  on  the  14th  of  September,  1881,  that  M. 
Lamy  had  died  suddenly.  Writing  to  his  own  son, 
Henry,  de  Sonis  says : 

"  My  poor  dear  friend,  and  your  godfather,  M.  Lamy, 
is  dead  !  He  had  passed  the  evening  with  your  mother 
and  sisters,  and  seemed  quite  well,  when,  the  next 
morning,  he  was  taken  with  a  heart  attack  which 
killed  him  at  once.  He  had  just  come  back  from 
Lourdes,  where  he  had  prayed  with  the  piety  which 
you  so  well  know.  I  have  cried  a  great  deal  over  this 
news,  for  Henri  was  my  best  and  dearest  friend.  In 
these  last  few  months,  I  have  lost  the  only  two  people 
I  really  loved  out  of  my  own  family,  the  Comte  de 
Seze  and  him." 

He  wrote  also  to  Madame  de  Lamy  : 

"  Poor  dear  lady !  you  know  what  you  have  lost, 
but  you  know  that  I  also  have  lost  my  dearest  friend. 
Be  strong,  I  beseech  you,  under  the  Hand  of  God  which 
strikes  you.  Do  what  the  world  does  not  know  how 
to  do ;  bless  this  Hand,  so  cruel  to  our  poor  human 
nature,  so  tender  to  a  Christian  heart.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  to  you,  'Hope  against  hope.'  You  have  the 
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testimony  of  a  life  full  of  faith,  of  a  hope  which  always 
believed  firmly  in  the  Divine  promises,  of  a  charity 
which  was  inexhaustible,  and  which  showed  its  devo- 
tion to  all  who  were  poor  or  miserable.  You,  better 
than  any  one,  knew  the  measure  of  that  great,  that 
noble,  that  generous,  that  tender  heart,  and  that  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat!  Weep  then — it  is  your  right, 
and  it  is  also  mine.  But  be  worthy  of  him  even  in 
your  grief.  Look  at  him  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  life ; 
in  possession  of  that  reward  towards  which  he  marched 
ever  with  a  firm  step.  To  doubt  for  a  moment  of  his 
happiness  would  be  to  sin  against  the  virtue  of  hope 
and  the  inextinguishable  charity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  pray  with  you,  Madame,  but  I  wait  for  your 
permission  to  go  and  weep  with  you." 

Since  the  month  of  May  the  General  had  resumed 
his  active  duties  with  a  zeal  stimulated  by  his  devotion 
to  the  army.  He  first  went  to  Tours,  where  all  the 
Cavalry  officers  were  assembled  for  manoeuvres ;  then 
he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  by  Limoges,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Pontivy,  Dinan,  Eennes  and  Paris.  "I  have 
now  been  for  two  months,"  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of 
August,  "  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  have  not  had  a 
moment's  leisure  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
night,  when,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  could  get 
rid  of  my  wooden  leg  and  take  a  little  rest." 

During  these  inspections  he  never  failed  to  strive 
to  give  his  officers  a  love  of  the  service,  especially  when 
he  found  them  disgusted,  either  from  the  injustice  of 
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men  or  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.  One  of  his 
letters  to  an  officer,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  runs  thus  : 
.  "Do  try  and  accept  generously  the  little  crosses 
which  God  sends  you.  It  would  be  too  easy  for 
Christians  to  have  a  life  in  conformity  to  their  tastes. 
That  has  never  been  my  fate,  I  assure  you  !  Bless  and 
thank  God  if  your  feet  have  not  been  too  cruelly 
wounded  by  the  thorns  of  the  road !  But,  even  were 
it  otherwise,  one  must  go  on  all  the  same,  for  to  perse- 
vere bravely  is  a  duty.  .  .  • .  What  do  you  mean  by 
thinking  of  sending  in  your  resignation,  by  the  advice 
of  your  wife?  If  I  dared  say  so,  I  would  tell  you 
that,  in  an  affair  of  that  sort,  she  has  not  the  grace  to 
guide  her." 

In  the  month  of  September  the  great  manoeuvres 
brought  him  to  the  east  of  his  district,  and  to  Tanton- 
ville  in  Lorraine,  where  two  divisions  of  Cavalry  were 
called  out.  What  he  saw  there  interested  him  very 
much.  But  the  campaign  was  a  very  trying  one.  He 
wrote  to  Dom  Sarlat :  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  must  have 
helped  me,  to  have  enabled  me  to  go  on  ground  which 
was  singularly  rough  and  difficult,  intersected  with 
ditches,  which  we  were  obliged  to  leap  over  con- 
tinually." 

Towards  the  end,  however,  an  accident  happened  to 
him,  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  career.  "  On  the 
6th  of  September,"  he  wrote,  "  I  was  very  nearly  killed, 
for  a  horse  which  I  was  riding,  and  on  which  I  thought 
I  could  depend,  reared  so  violently  that  I  was  thrown, 
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and  my  wooden  leg  broken,  so  that  I  had  to  be  taken 
back  to  Tantonville  on  a  cart.  But  I  remounted  the 
next  day,  and  went  through  all  the  manoeuvres,  though 
with  some  suffering."  M.  de  Sonis  added  that  the 
Minister  Farre  was  present  the  last  two  days,  and  that 
he  was  most  flattering  and  amiable  both  to  him  and 
his  brother  Theobald.  "  I  own  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised," he  remarked,  "for  we  had  done  nothing  to 
win  his  favour  ! " 

This  fall  from  his  horse  was,  however,  of  more  con- 
sequence than  he  at  first  realised.  "  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself,"  he  wrote,  "  that,  since  that  fall,  I  have 
no  longer  the  same  confidence  on  horseback,  and  I 
never  mount  now  without  a  certain  kind  of  fear.  I 
am  getting  old,  and  I  feel  that  in  my  state  of  mutila- 
tion my  career  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  In  fact, 
if  it  were  not  for  my  family,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
support,  I  would  very  willingly  accept  my  pension." 

He  had  taken  an  isolated  house  at  Limoges,  near 
the  country,  and  close  to  the  Church  of  Ste.-Marie,  of 
which  he  soon  became  the  most  faithful  parishioner. 
There  the  General  in  1881  still  found  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  done  as  a  young  Lieutenant  in 
1852.  "  He  received  a  most  flattering  welcome  from 
every  one,"  wrote  an  old  magistrate,  "  and,  in  spite  of 
the  discretion  of  some  amongst  us,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  visits.  Every  one  wanted  to  see  and  hear  him, 
and  to  be  edified  by  his  accounts  of  the  various  events 
in  his  life.  He  received  everybody  with  the  most 
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perfect  kindness  and  courtesy,  found  out  all  those  he 
had  known  before,  took  an  interest  in  everything,  and 
loved  to  speak  of  those  old  times  which,  he  said,  made 
him  feel  quite  young  again." 

One  of  his  purest  joys  was  to  find  the  works  of 
charity  and  piety  which  he  had  begun  in  that  town 
still  prospering,  and  especially  the  nocturnal  adoration. 
He  wrote  to  his  daughter :  "  I  found  that  work  still 
going  on  ;  and  though  the  number  of  worshippers  had 
diminished,  there  were  still  a  good  many  who  had 
remained  faithful.  I  was  very  glad  to  take  my  place 
again  in  Our  Lord's  guard  of  honour,  Who,  instead 
of  the  active  young  officer  of  old  times,  only  finds  an 
old  lame  sentinel,  incapable  of  any  sustained  action. 
Happily,  good  will  is  not  wanting ;  and  I  console  myself 
by  the  story  in  the  Gospel,  where,  in  default  of  the 
rich  and  great,  Our  Lord  invites  to  the  wedding  feast 
the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  infirm  like  me." 

It  was  in  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  that 
the  nocturnal  adoration  was  now  held,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  night  brilliantly  lit  up,  fascinated 
M.  de  Sonis,  who,  would  pray,  gazing  at  it  with  a 
look  which  those  who  watched  him  have  never  for- 
gotten. And  yet  it  was  not  without  extreme  suffering 
that  he  could  thus  keep  his  turn  of  watching,  though 
he  never  would  shorten  it  by  one  minute.  People  still 
remember  a  night  which  he  passed  in  the  Carmelite 
chapel  the  vigil  of  Corpus  Christi.  When  he  had 
recited  with  his  companions  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament,  according  to  their  custom,  he  begged  them 
to  add  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  and  then  prayed  on 
through  the  whole  night. 

One  of  his  greatest  privations  was  the  being  unable 
to  go  and  see  his  poor  people,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul — a  work  in 
which  he  took  such  delight.  But  he  made  them  come 
to  him ;  and,  when  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  sent 
them  all  the  help  he  could  by  his  wife  and  children. 

But  his  infirmities  increased,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  his  military  duties  became  a  burden  to  him. 
"  I  have  taken  a  disgust  to  my  profession,"  he  wrote  on 
the  22nd  of  May  to  Dom  Sarlat.  "  It  tires  me  in 
every  way.  This  life  of  perpetual  movement  to  a 
mutilated  body  like  mine  has  become  almost  intolera- 
ble. Also,  since  my  bad  fall,  I  have  no  longer  any 
comfort  on  horseback  ;  and  this  exercise,  which  used  to 
be  a  second  nature  to  me,  is  now  become  almost  in- 
supportable, so  that  I  dread  it  in  the  most  singular 
way.  That  is  what  I  am  come  to  ! " 

He  began  to  think  seriously  of  giving  up  his  com- 
mand ;  but  then  a  sense  of  duty  seemed  to  rouse  him 
to  go  on,  and  he  wrote  : 

"  I  feel  the  greatest  longing  for  quiet,  for  prayer, 
for  a  life  spent  with  God.  A  poor  home  in  an  obscure 
corner,  near  a  church, — that  is  my  dream.  It  would  be 
easy  to  realise  if  it  were  not  for  my  family,  so  that 
after  I  have  indulged  myself  by  pouring  out  my  sad- 
ness to  you,  I  stoop  and  pick  up  my  load  again  and 
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place  it  on  my  back,  and  go  on  with  the  life  which 
God  has  pointed  out  to  me,  understanding  that  this 
load  is,  in  fact,  my  cross.  May  Our  Lord  give  me 
strength  to  bear  it  bravely." 

This  valiant  heart  was  as  humble  as  it  was  patient. 
Those,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  saint  were  obliged 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  him  suspect  it.  Other- 
wise they  would  be  met  by  an  answer  like  the 
following : 

"  I  have  never  taken  any  heed  of  your  kind  expres- 
sions towards  myself,  thinking  they  were  only  the 
result  of  your  charity  towards  Our  Lord,  and  that  it 
signifies  little  that  they  fell  on  so  humble  a  person  as 
myself.  But  I  protest  this  time  at  excesses  of  a  charity 
which  does  not  know  how  to  measure  the  worth  of 
individuals.  May  Our  Lord  not  make  me  responsible 
for  an  ambition  which  is  not  mine,  and  which  besides 
would  be  so  little  justified  ! " 

A  few  days  later,  he  took  the  step  of  writing  to  M. 
de  Gallifet,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  sending  in  his 
resignation.  M.  de  Gallifet,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  it.  In  a  letter  full  of  esteem,  regrets  and  admiration^ 
he  declared  that  if  his  health  .compelled  him  to  give 
up  active  service,  it  could  only  be  on  the  most  honour- 
able conditions ;  that  he  had  written  to  the  War 
Minister,  and  suggested  to  him  that  a  quieter  and 
more  sedentary  employment  should  be  found  for  one 
who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  army  and  the  country. 
M.  de  Sonis  replied  on  the  27th  of  May,  1882  : 
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"  My  dear  General, 

"  Your  most  kind  letter  touches  me  deeply  ;  but  you 
look  at  things  from  too  high  a  point  of  view,  and  you 
will  not  be  understood.  However  flattered  I  may  be 
at  your  favourable  opinion  of  me,  I  am  sorry  you  wrote 
to  the  Minister.  He  knows  that  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty  for  me  would  be  to  succeed 
General  de  Verneville  on  the  Cavalry  Commission.  It 
is  even  doubtful  if  I  could  render  any  service  in  that 
position.  I  fear,  then,  that  my  request  for  retirement 
will  be  simply  acceded  to ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
will  remain  of  your  kind  efforts  on  my  behalf  will  be 
a  fresh  debt  added  to  those  I  already  owe  you." 

The  Commander  of  the  12th  corps  still  insisted  that 
General  de  Sonis  should  wait  a  little  longer  and  hope  ; 
but  he  was  really  at  the  end  of  his  strength.  Hardly 
had  he  returned  from  his  inspection  in  Brittany,  when 
he  had  to  begin  a  fresh  one,  in  July,  of  the  brigade  of 
Limoges,  and  from  thence  to  go  to  Libourne,  then  to 
Bordeaux,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  month.  At 
Bordeaux  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  commanding  the 
division  at  the  great  manoeuvres  of  Blere*,  in  the  Indre- 
et-Loire,  for  want  of  a  horse  which  he  was  able  to  ride. 
He  wrote  to  the  General  in  chief  on  the  29th  of  July : 

"  I  have  just  returned  to  Limoges  after  having 
finished  my  tour  of  general  inspection.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  am  no  longer  able,  owing  to  my 
infirmity,  to  command  a  division  of  Cavalry. 
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"  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to  declare  my  power- 
lessness  before  so  great  a  number  of  officers,  all  belong- 
ing to  my  branch  of  the  service,  and  thus  to  be 
compelled  to  close  a  career  in  which  I  so  much 
delighted.  I  beg  of  you  to  address  the  papers  for  the 
future  manoeuvres  to  the  oldest  of  the  Generals  whom 
you  may  point  out.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  place  my  name  on  the  unattached  list, 
until  the  moment  when,  having  fulfilled  all  my  duties 
of  Inspector-General,  I  can  place  my  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Minister." 

This  retirement,  though  he  longed  for  it  in  one  sense, 
was  a  terrible  thing  for  him  in  another.  He  wrote  to 
his  daughter : 

"  It  will  be  a  very  painful  thing  for  us  on  account  of 
our  very  limited  means.  But  this  will  not  happen 
without  God's  permission,  and  we  must  submit  with 
courage  to  His  Divine  will.  God  grant  that  all  our 
dear  ones  may  see  this  by  the  light  of  faith,  which 
illumines  poverty  with  its  divine  rays  !  " 

After  having  passed  a  long  month  in  Paris  for  the 
classification  of  his  officers,  the  General  returned  to 
Limoges,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883,  received  the 
answer  from  the  War  Office.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  General  Ducrot  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Works  attached  to  the  War  Office.  He  had 
hoped  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  had  another 
command  in  the  Infantry ;  but  politics  came  in  the 
way.  "  Such  a  post  implied  a  territorial  command, 
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which  a  Eepublican  Government  could  not  entrust  to 
me,"  he  wrote.  "  So  they  have  given  me  work  in  a 
ministerial  commission,  where  I  shall  not  endanger  the 
Kepublic."  It  was  done.  De  Sonis  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  the  noble  career  which  had  been  his  life,  and 
to  renounce  the  idea  of  ever  again  appearing  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  But  his  humility  as  a  Christian 
made  him  accept  this  obscurity  as  a  hero,  and  nothing 
is  more  grand  than  these  words  to  Father  Grange,  then 
at  Jersey,  on  this  definite  and  permanent  close  of 
his  existence  as  a  soldier : 

"  I  am  sent  to  Paris  as  member  of  a  commission  at 
the  War  Ministry,  a  position  of  no  importance  what- 
ever, and  which,  in  military  parlance,  is  called  a  burial 
of  the  first-class.  Since  the  war  I  have  never  ceased  to 
follow  a  steady  march  down-hill,  and  everything  makes 
me  believe  that  this  will  end  in  my  permanent  retire- 
ment. 

"  God  be  praised  for  mixing  me  more  and  more 
with  the  poor  and  despised  in  this  world,  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  a  great  attraction,  as  you  say  in 
England.  May  God  give  me  the  grace  to  love  it  better 
every  day,  and  to  practise  more  thoroughly  the  good, 
sweet,  delicious  virtue  of  humility,  of  which  our  Divine 
Lord,  during  His  mortal  life,  was  so  incomparable  an 
example." 
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PARIS.        ETERNITY. 

1883—1887. 

THE  General  left  Limoges  on  the  1st  of  February 
1883.  He  went  to  Paris  to  prepare  to  die.  It  was  the 
consummation  of  his  existence  in  suffering,  and  in  the 
hope  of  Heaven,  but  also  in  sanctity  and  the  love  of 
God.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Passy,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  a  quiet  quarter  of  the  town  and 
close  to  a  private  chapel,  which  was  always  open  to 
him.  He  also  attached  great  importance  to  being  near 
the  Carmelite  Fathers,  with  whom  his  belonging  to  the 
Third  Order  had  united  him  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  new  functions  given  to  him  were  really  nothing 
but  an  honourable  retirement  in  disguise.  He  called, 
it  himself,  "  the  veriest  sinecure."  "  My  commission 
meets  once  a  month,"  he  wrote,  "  and  our  sittings  never 
last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  profit  by  my 
leisure  time  to  devote  myself  to  FranQois's  education, 
and  am  become  his  regular  tutor.  .  .  .  The  situa- 
tion is  an  honourable  one,  but  where  those  are  placed 
whom  the  Government  mistrusts.  I  have  succeeded 
General  Ducrot." 

In  the  middle  of  March,  however,  he  was  taken  with 
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such  violent  nephritic  pains  that  every  one  thought  he 
would  have  died.  "  The  adorable  Hand  of  God,"  he 
wrote  to  Dom  Sarlat,  "  has  nailed  me  for  six  weeks  on 
the  Cross.  It  began  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday,  and 
I  had  four  doctors  that  night.  I  thought  my  death 
was  at  hand,  and  took  leave  of  my  family." 

During  that  terrible  night,  he  called  Madame  de 
Sonis  to  his  bed-side  to  give  her  his  last  directions, 
confiding  her  to  God,  and  thanking  her  in  the  warmest 
way  for  the  many  years  of  happiness  she  had  given 
him.  After  that,  he  asked  for  the  last  Sacraments, 
which  the  doctors,  however,  thought  might  be  delayed 
a  little.  "  At  last,"  he  wrote,  "  they  brought  me  Our 
Lord,  who  has  deigned  to  preserve  my  life  a  little 
longer  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  family.  I  have  ever 
since  had  the  great  grace  of  receiving  the  Divine 
Consoler  every  Sunday.  The  expulsed  Carmelite 
Fathers,  who  are  near  here,  come  to  me  constantly,  and 
do  me  great  good."  De  Sonis  saw  in  this  dangerous 
crisis  a  new  warning  to  prepare  himself  for  eternity. 
When  his  children  spoke  of  this  or  that  journey,  he 
would  reply  that  "  he  had  only  one  more  to  make,  and 
that  was  the  great  one  to  Heaven,  which  cannot  be 
missed."  'In  the  same  way,  when  Dom  Sarlat  begged 
him  to  come  to  his  First  Mass,  he  answered :  "  I  am 
united  to  you  in  Holy  Communion,  and  now  that  you 
have  received  the  fullest  of  God's  gifts,  you  can  walk 
with  a  firm  step  towards  a  blessed  eternity." 

He  tried   to   accustom   himself  to   separation  from 
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those  he  loved,  in  view  of  the  final  separation  which  he 
felt  was  imminent.  To  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
sent  for  her  health  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at 
Kientzheim,  in  Alsace,  he  wrote:  "Our  Lord  willed 
that  my  illness  should  prevent  my  seeing  you  for  some 
time;  and  now  that  I  am  beginning  to  get  better,  He 
has  separated  you  from  us.  Let  us  adore  His  holy 
will,  and  say  together,  Fiat ! " 

In  the  month  of  May,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  have  been  able  to  use  my  wooden  leg  again,  and 
went  to  Mass  on  the  Ascension.  I  could  not  abuse  any 
longer  the  favour  which  Our  Lord  had  granted  me  by 
coming  in  person  to  my  poor  house."  He  owned  to 
Dom  Sarlat  that,  even  had  he  come  to  his  First  Mass, 
he  would  only  have  appeared  at  the  altar.  "  You  would 
only  have  seen  me,  dear  Father,  at  the  moment  when 
I  should  have  received  Our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  His 
priest.  Secretum  meum  mihi." 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1883,  de  Sonis  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  accounts  of  the  health  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  whom  he  venerated,  not  only  as 
his  King,  but  also  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
and  the  only  man  who,  by  the  firmness  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  was  capable  of 
re-establishing  a  Christian  Monarchy  in  France.  He 
loved  him  as  a  Frenchman,  as  a  friend,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  soldier.  They  were  alike  in  character  in  many 
ways ;  they  had  the  same  faith,  the  same  views,  the 
same  virtues,  even  the  same  defect,  which  was  the 
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noble  one  of  being  better  than  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  in  believing  that  the  century  was  capable  of 
understanding  and  following  them.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, indulge  in  any  illusions  as  to  the  speedy  advent 
of  a  reign  of  which  France  was  not  worthy.  But  he 
had  confidence  in  prayer,  in  repentance,  and  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  On  the  llth  of  July  he  wrote  : 

"You  know  our  fears  for  the  health  of  the  King. 
Catholic  France  is  on  her  knees  to  implore  the  Sacred 
Heart,  through  Mary,  to  preserve  this  much-loved 
Prince,  whose  health  has  been  sadly  tried.  We  have 
agreed  to  have  a  general  fast  on  the  14th,  the  eve  of 
St.  Henry,  and  on  the  16th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  will  be  a  General  Communion  of  the 
Tertiaries  of  Mount  Carmel  at  Montmartre.  We  shall 
none  of  us  fail  to  join  this  pious  rendezvous  of  the 
children  of  St.  Teresa." 

That  same  day  General  de  Sonis  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  Madame  de  Sonis  enrolled  also  as  a  Tertiary  of 
Mount  Carmel.  "We  are  now  of  the  same  spiritual 
family,"  he  wrote,  "  which  is  a  great  grace  of  God,  and 
fills  me  with  joy.  We  say  every  day  together  the  Little 
Office  of  Our  Lady,  and  we  are  thoroughly  united 
in  this  act,  as  in  all  others." 

An  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  royal  patient 
was  looked  upon  by  M.  de  Sonis  as  "  a  great  grace 
obtained  by  such  fervent  and  universal  petitions." 

But,  alas  !  the  French  people  were  not  converted.  At 
the  beginning  of  August ;  the  terrible  earthquake  at 
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Ischia  only  seemed  to  give  Paris  and  the  other  large 
towns  an  opportunity  of  dancing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers,  "  so  little  do  they  think  of  the  judgments  of 
God.  There  is  as  little  common  sense  in  their  pro- 
ceedings as  Christianity ! " 

The  Hand  of  God,  which  seemed  to  be  suspended 
for  a  moment,  fell  on  France  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1883,  and  the  son  of  St.  Louis  expired  on  the  eve  of 
that  Saint's  feast.  De  Sonis  wept  bitterly  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  both  at  the  time  and  long  after ;  and  wrote 
a  touching  letter  to  the  Abbe*  Fauc,on,  that  same  priest 
who  in  1871  had  accompanied  him  in  his  visit  to 
the  King  at  Antwerp.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  we 
shall  find  M.  de  Sonis  grieving  for  this  irreparable 
loss.  Writing  to  the  Pere  Ginhac,  he  says : 

"  God  has  taken  away  our  King,  who  seemed  so 
providentially  designed  to  instaurare  omnia  in  Christo. 
He  wants  to  prove  to  men  that  no  one  is  necessary. 
To-day  nothing  remains  but  Him,  His  Church,  and  His 
Vicar.  There  is  only  Him  Whom  we  can  serve.  This 
is  the  thought  which  is  constantly  present  to  me,  and 
with  which  I  strive  to  fill  the  hearts  of  my  children." 

His  letters  to  his  daughter  at  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
this  time  are  full  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

"  My  dearest  Marie,"  he  writes,  "  I  love  to  think  that 
Our  Lord  only  tries  those  whom  he  loves,  and  who 
love  Him,  so  as  to  make  them  pass  by  the  crucible  of 
suffering,  to  associate  them  with  His  Passion,  and 
afterwards  with  the  glory  reserved  to  His  Saints,  who 
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have  all  been  thus  purified  before  entering  into  a 
blessed  eternity.  Dear  child,  struggle  with  courage 
against  the  demon  of  sadness,  oppose  to  it  a  gentle 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  serve  Him  with  joy, 
asking  of  Him  a  thorough  acquiescence  in  His  will,  and 
a  great  simplicity  of  heart.  Come,  my  dear  child,  do 
not  let  us  be  discouraged,  but  let  us  walk  bravely  in 
the  path  which  Our  Lord  has  pointed  out.  Let  each 
fall — and  who  does  not  fall  in  the  way  of  perfection  I — 
be  an  occasion  for  our  rising  again  with  greater  devo- 
tion and  sanctity." 

In  the  same  way  he  teaches  her  how  to  bear  sickness 
and  suffering,  quoting  the  device  of  St.  Teresa  and  St. 
Magdalen  of  Pazzi.  "  Either  suffer  or  die !  Always 
suffer,  but  never  die  ! "  It  is  in  a  state  of  sickness 
that  she  can  best  imitate  her  Divine  model.  Our  Lord 
is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  gentle  and 
submissive;  and  so  He  loves  with  predilection  those 
souls  who  are  ready  to  accept  all  that  God  wills. 
Finally  he  exhorts  her  to  offer  up  her  sufferings  and 
prayers  for  all,  for  the  Church,  for  the  world,  for  her 
country,  for  her  family,  living  and  dead,  for  her  ances- 
tors. He  ends  by  excusing  himself  for  this  long  letter, 
and  keeping  her  thus  "  hanging  between  Heaven  and 
earth/' 

His  daughter,  in  return,  wrote  to  her  father  about 
the  green  fields  of  Alsace,  the  fir-woods  of  the  Vosges, 
and  the  heaven  so  bright  with  stars  at  night,  reminding 
him  of  the  way  in  which,  as  a  child,  he  used  to  make 
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her  admire  the  firmament  in  Africa,  and  he  replied: 
"  I  am  so  pleased,  my  dear  child,  that  you  remember 
the  lessons  I  taught  you  so  long  ago,  and  that  your 
soul  thus  rises  above  the  weary  earth  to  those  luminous 
regions  which  inspired  the  royal  Prophet  with  that 
admirable  Psalm  of  thanksgiving  :  '  Cceli  enarrant 
gloriam  Dei!  Of  this  Psalm  I  can  only  say :  '  Beauty 
old,  yet  ever  new  ! '  and  each  day  when  I  come  upon 
it  in  the  Office,  it  fills  my  heart  with  fresh  enthusiasm." 
De  Sonis  during  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
suffering.  One  day  it  was  from  the  inflammation  of 
his  foot  frozen  at  Loigny ;  then  from  neuralgia  in  all 
his  wounded  limbs,  giving  him  indescribable  shooting- 
pains  ;  then  again  from  a  fall  he  had  on  the  slippery 
parquet  of  his  bedroom ;  all  of  which  made  his  days 
and  nights  a  continual  martyrdom.  He  wrote  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  after  a  terrible  crisis :  "  I  have  be- 
come as  a  block  of  firewood  which  Our  Lord  has  pre- 
pared for  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  There  were  some  chips 
left  after  last  night ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  soon  be 
altogether  consumed."  Again  in  January,  1884,  he 
wrote  to  Dom  Sarlat,  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  very  sad 
at  heart.  A  dark  veil  seems  to  cover  the  whole  world, 
and  since  the  death  of  my  much-loved  King,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  nothing  left  to  expect.  The  years  pass 
by,  and  I  feel  that  death  is  at  hand.  It  would  be 
sweet  to  me  if  I  could  leave  some  provision  for  my 
children,  whose  future  makes  me  very  anxious.  But 
courage,  man  of  little  faith  ! "  This  paternal  anxiety 
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was  like  a  sword  which  he  bore  continually  in  his 
heart.  But,  as  it  was  said  in  his  funeral  oration : 
"  Were  not  his  lessons  and  example  a  more  precious 
patrimony  to  them  than  any  amount  of  riches  ?  And 
his  name,  which  they  bear,  is  it  not  become,  through 
him,  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  the  greatest  names 
in  France  ? " 

He  wrote  to  his  daughter  at  that  tune :  "  Pray 
for  me,  dear  Marie ;  for  I  am  getting  old,  and  am 
nearly  in  my  grave ; "  and  again :  "  We  arrive  at  the 
end  of  life,  astonished  at  having  passed  through  it  so 
quickly,  feeling  still  so  young,  and  not  being  able  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  pack  up  for  all  eternity.  .  .  . 
But  all  must  be  as  it  pleases  God,  and  we  can  only 
pray  our  Divine  Master  so  to  arrange  matters  that 
we  may  all  be  reunited  in  Heaven  and  in  His  Divine 

Heart I  have  just  come  back  from  Mass 

(Holy  Saturday),  when  the  joyous  Alleluia  filled  my 
heart  with  confidence  and  hope.  I  go  on  repeating  to 
myself  those  words  of  the  Apostle :  '  0  death,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? '  It  is  our  consolation,  in  fact,  after 
meditating  on  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord  for  forty 
days,  now  to  open  our  hearts  and  lift  our  eyes  to 
Heaven,  where  it  will  be  so  sweet  to  rest  at  last.'  " 

The  following  beautiful  prayer,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers,  dates  from  this  time  : 

"  My  God,  I  am  here  before  Thee,  poor,  miserable, 
destitute  of  all  good.  I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing,  I 
can  do  nothing.  I  am  at  Thy  feet,  plunged  in  my 
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nothingness.  I  would  like  to  have  something  to  offer 
Thee,  but  I  am  only  misery,  and  Thou  art  my  sole 
riches.  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  willed 
I  should  be  nothing  in  Thy  sight.  I  love  my  humilia- 
tion, I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  put  far  from  me 
all  feelings  of  self-esteem,  all  self-satisfaction.  I 
thank  Thee  for  the  deceptions,  the  anxieties,  the 
humiliations  which  have  been  my  portion.  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  deserved  them,  and  that  the  contrary 
might  have  driven  me  from  Thee.  0  my  God,  be 
Thou  blessed  for  having  thus  tried  me.  I  love  to  be 
broken,  consumed,  annihilated  by  Thee.  May  I  be,  in 
Thy  Temple,  not  the  polished  stone,  but  the  grain  of 
sand  taken  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  My  God,  I 
thank  Thee  for  having  tilled  me  with  Thy  consolations. 
I  thank  Thee,  likewise,  for  having  deprived  me  of  them. 
All  that  Thou  dost  is  just  and  good.  I  bless  Thee  in 
my  indigence,  and  regret  nothing  but  that  I  have  not 
loved  Thee  enough.  All  I  ask  for  is,  that  Thy  holy 
will  may  be  done.  Thou  art  my  Master.  I  am  Thy 
property.  Turn  me  again  and  again  as  Thou  wilt ; 
destroy  and  reform  me.  I  wish  to  be  reduced  to  no- 
thing for  the  love  of  Thee.  0  Jesus,  how  tender  is  Thy 
Hand  even  in  the  midst  of  trial ;  may  I  be  crucified, 
but  crucified  by  and  with  Thee." 

In  this  complete  state  of  detachment  from  all  earthly 
things,  de  Sonis  wished  to  leave  some  notes  behind  him 
for  his  children,  regarding  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  which  he  determined  to  begin  on  his  birthday,  the 
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25th  of  August ;  but,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  it  was  not  till  the  31st  that  he 
began  the  first  paper,  which  we  have  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  biography.  But  they  only  go  as  far 
as  his  entrance  to  St.-Cyr.  Between  his  sufferings,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  humility  on  the  other,  he  was 
never  able  to  go  on  further.  He  thus  lived  in  the  past 
to  try  and  forget  the  present,  which  filled  him  with 
sorrow.  Writing  to  Dom  Sarlat,  he  says : 

We  think  every  day  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
villainies  and  infamies  of  these  men ;  but  each  day 
reveals  a  fresh  turpitude  of  which  we  did  not  think 
them  capable.  We  must  drink  the  chalice  to  the 
dregs,  and,  before  coming  to  that,  God  knows  what  we 
shall  have  to  swallow !  But  sursum  corda  !  They 
cannot  deprive  us  of  the  joys  of  prayer,  of  calm  of 
conscience,  or  of  the  happiness  of  contemplating 
Heaven,  that  abode  of  the  blessed,  of  the  angels,  and 
of  the  adorable  Trinity.  Thanks  be  to  God!  The 
more  they  maltreat  us,  the  more  we  will  bear  our 
crosses  with  joy  ;  the  more  we  shall  find  in  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  the  remedy  for  all  our  evils,  even  were  they 
greater  than  they  are  at  present,  or  than  those  which 
they  reserve  for  us.  Ah!  if  these  men  knew  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  if  they  could  only  believe  that 
we  prayed  for  them  !  " 

De  Sonis  had  frankly  rallied  to  the  party  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  as  heir  to  the  throne.  "  Only,"  he 
said,  "  I  pray  that  the  hand  of  the  pilot  who  is  to  be 
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at  the  helm  may  be  strong  enough  to  break  the  waves, 
and  guide  the  ship  safely  over  the  reefs  ! "  Above  all, 
he  implored  the  Catholics  to  place  the  interests  of 
religion  above  all  dynastic  and  political  considerations. 
"  It  is  necessary,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  Comte  de  Paris 
should  know  that,  in  acknowledging  him  as  legitimate 
heir  of  the  throne,  we  have  the  right  to  claim  a 
Christian  government." 

That,  however,  was  far  from  existing  at  present; 
and  de  Sonis  consoled  himself  by  reading  the  pictures 
presented  by  M.  de  Montalembert  in  his  Moines 
d' 'Occident,  especially  in  his  Lives  of  St.  Benedict,  Cassio- 
dore,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  "My  mind  and 
heart,"  wrote  de  Sonis,  "find  rest  in  reading  those 
beautiful  histories  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  sufficient  authority  to  compel  men  to  bow 
before  her.  There  were  perhaps  many  miseries  in  those 
days ;  but  what  compensations  ! "  The  Annde  Liturgique 
of  Dom  Gueranger  was  also  a  great  consolation  to  him. 
But  he  always  came  back  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  especially  the  Gospels,  though  he  found 
great  pleasure  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  by  Ludolph  le 
Chartreux. 

He  now  hardly  ever  went  out.  "  It  is  time  to  fold 
one's  tent  for  the  great  journey,"  he  would  say.  He 
made  an  exception,  however,  for  the  pilgrimage  of  his 
parish  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Montmartre.  "After 
Mass,"  he  wrote,  "  every  one  went  in  procession  to  the 
crypt,  and  through  the  basilica,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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already  several  metres  high.  I  remained  alone  in  the 
chapel,  and  so  got  another  Mass.  .  .  .  On  going  out, 
my  wife  and  I  went  in  different  directions  to  try  and 
place  two  poor  girls,  who  were  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position ;  so  we  came  home  very  late."  Works  of 
charity  were  ever  his  great  delight ;  and  when  a  nun 
once  apologised  to  him  for  all  the  trouble,  fatigue,  and 
exertion  he  had  had  in  trying  to  save  a  case  which  she 
had  brought  before  him,  he  replied  with  astonishment : 
"  But,  my  dear  Mother,  when  you  ask  me  to  do  you  a 
service,  who  is  it  you  place  under  obligation  ?  Is  it 
not  me  ? " 

His  great  charity  made  the  reputation  of  others  a 
sacred  thing  to  him.  "As  he  was  obliged  to  make 
known  to  me  the  shameful  conduct  of  some  one 
towards  him,"  wrote  this  same  nun,  "  his  only  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  lest  he  should  have  left  a  bad  impression 
on  my  mind  regarding  this  person. '  He  left  me  say- 
ing :  '  As  for  us,  all  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  wrong  by  acting  against  charity.  If 
then,  dear  Mother,  I  have  said  too  much,  I  beg  your 
pardon.' " 

He  carefully  avoided  all  publicity  and  anything 
which  gave  him  credit  in  any  way.  The  newspaper 
La  Croix  having  mentioned  how,  one  evening  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  General's  carriage  had  been  attacked  by 
the  mob,  and  having  taken  the  opportunity  to  say 
something  in  praise  of  the  great  soldier,  de  Sonis  went 
to  find  the  author,  and  exclaimed  with  real  anger  in 
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his  voice :  "  How  could  I  expect  such  a  thing  from 
you  ?  I  am  not  a  man  who  likes  to  be  gossiped  about. 
Be  so  good  as  to  beg  the  editor  never  again  to  mention 
my  name ! " 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1884,  his  sufferings 
increased,  and  he  wrote  to  his  daughter :  "  May  God's 
holy  will  be  done  in  sorrow  as  in  joy,  in  sickness 
as  in  health !  You  know  that  is  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  life.  What  a  subject  of  meditation  !  .  .  . 
I  would  go  on,  only  I  fear  lest  you  should  make  me 
out  better  than  I  am." 

A  little  later  on,  he  speaks  of  the  anniversary  of 
Loigny.  "  Think  of  your  poor  father  if  you  wake 
during  this  night,"  he  exclaims.  "He  will  certainly 
remember  you  before  God."  The  year  1885  seemed  to 
him  the  dawn  of  that  eternity  after  which  he  sighed. 
But  he  was  to  have  a  fresh  trial.  His  son  John  came 
back  from  the  College  of  St.-Cyr  with  a  swelling  in  his 
knee,  which  threatened  serious  consequences.  For- 
tunately the  poor  father  could  not  foresee  that,  at  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  this  promising  and  clever  lad 
would  have  to  have  his  leg  amputated,  and  would  bear  this 
terrible  destruction  of  his  hopes  and  of  his  whole  future 
career  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  name  and  his  faith. 
But  if  he  were  spared  this  supreme  trial,  his  anxiety 
was  still  very  great ;  and  the  state  of  France  and  of 
the  Church  saddened  terribly  his  few  remaining  years. 
"  Looking  upon  all  these  miseries  in  the  light  of  faith," 
he  wrote,  "  I  believe  that  we  suffer  this  state  of  things 
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as  a  punishment  for  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the 
Revolution.  Mgr.  Taine's  work,  which  I  am  read- 
ing, places  this  clearly  before  me."  From  his  house — 
he  had  moved  from  the  Rue  Eugene-Delacroix  to  No.  2, 
Rue  de  Sontay,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  d'Eylau — he 
was  forced  to  see,  in  the  month  of  June,  1885,  what  he 
called  the  masquerade  of  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo. 
"  We  are  close  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  therefore 
on  the  road  by  which  his  body  was  taken  there,  and 
exposed  for  a  day  and  a  night.  You  can  imagine  that 
we  kept  the  windows  closed,  and  that  our  day  was 
spent  in  prayer  and  asking  pardon  of  God  for  this 
scandal.  It  was  like  a  fair,  worthy  of  the  poor  fool 
himself,  and  the  other  fools  who  pretended  to  honour 
him,  and  who  were  not  afraid  of  chasing  God  from  His 
temple  to  place  their  idol  there." 

Even  the  Monarchical  party  in  the  Chambers  gave 
him  small  consolation.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  like  the  Bishop  of  Angers,  to  whom  he  testified  his 
admiration,  he  wrote  of  the  rest :  "  Since  our  poor  King 
died,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  followers  have  lost  their 
heads,  and  are  completely  gone  astray  ! " 

The  Pope  was  his  only  consolation.  "What  an 
admirable  figure  is  Leo  XIII.,"  he  added,  "  and  how  he 
grows  every  day  in  public  estimation  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  meannesses  and  weaknesses  !  "  His  best  hope  was 
in  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  in  the  Rosaries  ordered  to 
be  said  in  her  honour  by  the  whole  Catholic  world 
during  the  month  of  October,  to  which  he  attributed 
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the    success    of    the    elections    during    that    month. 

Then  he  reckoned,  also,  on  the  innumerable  number 
of  good  works  which  were  multiplied  all  round  him. 
The  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  who 
are  established  in  all  the  workmen's  quarters  in  Paris, 
in  order  to  nurse  and  care  for,  quite  gratuitously,  their 
poor  homes  in  sickness,  filled  him  with  admiration. 
One  of  the  nuns  wrote  : 

"  He  had  joined  the  association  called  the  '  Brother- 
hood of  salvation,'  where  the  workmen  meet  every 
month,  promise  before  God  not  to  frequent  public-houses, 
to  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays,  and  to  give  their  wages  to 
their  wives  every  week.  They  meet,  also,  once  a 
month  for  prayers  in  common.  Men  of  the  world  join 
them,  and  often  address  them.  General  de  Sonis  never 
missed  these  little  meetings,  and  used  to  hear  Mass 
with  them,  and  go  to  Communion,  though  his  humility 
prevented  his  speaking.  With  great  difficulty  we  made 
him  take  a  front  seat,  which  was  his  due.  In  speaking 
of  this  work,  which  is  every  day  increasing,  he  said  : 
'This  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  me  hope  for 
the  resurrection  of  France.' " 

He  laboured  on  his  side,  as  he  had  always  done,  to 
bring  back  wandering  souls  to  God.  In  the  mjddle  of 
December,  he  heard  of  two  officers  whom  he  knew,  and 
who  were  dying.  With  great  difficulty  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  house  of  one  of  them,  where  he  was  at 
first  very  badly  received  at  the  door.  "  But  that  is 
all  to  the  good  ! "  exclaimed  de  Sonis.  "  A  few  days 
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later,  I  heard  that  the  Cure  had  been  to  see  my  poor 
friend,  General  S...,  had  heard  his  confession,  had  given 
him  Extreme  Unction,  and  afterwards  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  and  that,  since  he  had  received  Our  Lord, 
he  had  never  ceased  praying.  This  result  of  the  Sacra- 
ments seemed  to  me  so  marvellous  that  we  promised 
a  novena  of  Communions  to  thank  God  for  the  great 
graces  He  had  granted  to  this  my  old  colleague  at 
Limoges.  What  joy  it  is  to  see  a  soul  resuscitated 
like  that,  when  one  feared  it  was  nearly  dead !  How 
good  God  is  ! " 

To  understand  how  much  suffering  this  apostolate 
of  his  entailed  at  that  time,  we  must  remember  that 
for  a  month  and  a  half  he  had  been  unable  to  move* 
One  morning,  on  getting  up,  having  tried  to  put  on 
his  poor  wooden  leg,  as  usual,  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  Picked  up  by  his  servants,  he  still 
tried  to  go  to  Mass  with  his  little  girl  Germaine,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  go  to  bed,  so  acute  was 
his  suffering,  which  could  only  be  relieved  by  injections 
of  morphine.  "  All  this  time  I  have  been  deprived 
of  Mass,"  he  wrote,  "  and  also  of  Holy  Communion. 
What  a  happiness  it  was  when  I  could  once  more  find 
my  way  to  church  and  to  the  altar  ! " 

The  year  1886  brought  him  neither  health  nor  hope. 
He  wrote  sadly  both  of  his  family  and  his  country. 
It  was  the  sadness  of  the  Saints — a  martyrdom  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Yet  in  vain  did  they 
implore  him  to  soften  his  rule  of  penance.  "  If  I  can 
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bear  these  privations,"  he  said  to  his  Carmelite  director, 
"  how  can  you  forbid  them  to  me  ?  "  Even  that  did  not 
satisfy  him ;  and  instruments  of  penance  made  him 
bear  in  his  martyred  body  the  stigmata  of  Him  "  Who 
was  wounded  for  our  iniquities  and  bruised  for  our 
sins." 

A  venerable  Lazarist  Father  writes  : 

"  The  visits  that  I  paid  to  General  de  Sonis  at  Passy 
were  to  me  real  pilgrimages.  I  went  to  him  as  I 
go  to  Montmartre.  At  each  of  my  visits  I  found  this 
holy  man  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  intelligence, 
and  with  all  the  generosity  of  his  noble  heart ;  but  in  a 
mutilated  body,  cast  aside  as  a  useless  instrument,  and 
inconsolable  at  seeing  his  country  given  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  sects — that  country  for  which  he  had 
shed  the  best  part  of  his  blood.  For  this  great  heart 
there  was  a  moral  suffering  even  greater  than  what  he 
endured  at  Loigny.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I 
always  found  him  patient,  kind,  good  and  thankful  to 
Providence,  who  had  arranged  this  retreat  for  him  to 
sanctify  himself  by  prayer  and  prepare  for  eternity." 

But,  however  painful  was  the  inaction  caused  by  his 
infirmity,  it  was  yet  the  otium  cum  dignitate  dreamed 
of  by  heroes  among  the  ancients.  De  Sonis  was  to  be 
deprived  even  of  this.  In  the  month  of  March,  1886, 
the  War  Minister  "  revised  the  Commission,"  as  he 
called  it,  and  excluded  the  name  of  General  de  Sonis. 

"  The  Minister's  wish  was  to  set  me  aside  altogether," 
he  wrote,  "  but  happily  M.  Jeanson,  the  director  of  the 
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Correspondance  General,  averted  the  blow.  He  had 
the  courage  to  tell  the  War  Minister  that  my  revoca- 
tion would  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole 
army;  upon  which  the  Minister  decided  to  name 
me  as  an  additional  member  of  the  Cavalry  Commis- 
sion, very  much  as  one  throws  a  bit  of  bread  to  a  dog 
to  get  rid  of  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  another  way  of 
dismissing  me  ;  for  the  word  '  additional '  signifies  that 
it  is  only  when  I  am  absolutely  needed  that  they  will 
send  for  me.  Well,  fiat !  " 

The  Government  might  certainly  have  waited  a  few 
months,  and  spared  themselves  this  last  act  of  cruelty 
towards  a  man  who  had  already  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
All  those  who  saw  de  Sonis  perceived  the  •  change  in 
him  from  day  to  day ;  he  was  entirely  crushed  by  suffer- 
ing, except  in  mind  and  heart,  which  would  not  yield. 

From  this  time,  his  letters  became  more  rare,  and  he 
generally  borrowed  the  pen  of  his  wife  or  daughters. 
Still,  every  political  event  found  him  as  keenly  in- 
terested as  ever.  He  foresaw  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Boulanger,  and  felt  an  inconsolable  admiration  for  the 
heroic  life  and  death  of  Admiral  Courbet. 

The  4th  of  June  gave  him  a  gleam  of  joy,  one  of 
the  few  happy  days  of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  "  Good 
news,"  he  wrote  to  Abbe  Faucon ;  "  Henri  has  been 
made  a  Captain.  I  had  all  my  children  round  me, 
save  my  dear  nun,  who  is  still  at  Kientzheim."  A 
few  days  later,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  which 

threatened  to  be  fatal.     It  was  on  the  loth  of  June, 

Y 
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the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  he  kept  every 
year  with  such  special  piety.  He  recovered,  but  only 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  absolute  prostration.  "He 
seemed  only  to  exist,"  wrote  Madame  de  Sonis,  "  that 
he  might  go  on  loving  us,  and  especially  that  he  might 
love  God  more  and  more." 

The  doctors  thought  that  the  climate  of  the  south 
and  some  waters  might  benefit  him,  so  that  he  was 
taken  to  Ame'lie-les-Bains,  of  which  place  he  had 
always  an  agreeable  recollection.  He  was  rather  better 
for  the  change,  and  some  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
partial  recovery  ;  but  they  were  not  destined  to  last  long. 

The  year  1887  was  one  of  intense  suffering  to  him, 
and  of  agony  to  those  who  loved  him.  The  last  letter 
he  wrote  was  on  the  16th  of  July  to  a  relation  of  his 
who  had  become  a  Carmelite  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whom  he  wrote  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  resolve, 
saying  he  had  just  been  celebrating  the  feast  in  the 
Chapel  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  had  offered  up  his  Com- 
munion for  her  intention.  In  the  week  of  the  8th  to 
the  15th  of  August,  fever  set  in,  but  the  danger  was  not 
thought  imminent.  Madame  de  Sonis  wrote :  "  On 
Sunday  my  dearest  husband  gets  up  as  usual ;  he  went 
to  Confession,  and  they  brought  him  Holy  Communion, 
which  they  always  did  when  his  sufferings  were  too 
great  to  enable  him  to  get  to  church.  The  night  was 
calm.  My  anxiety  was  very  great ;  but  I  still  had 
hope.  It  was  only  on  the  Monday  morning  towards 
six  o'clock  that  a  feeling  of  suffocation  came  on,  and 
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all  hope  was  over.  Extreme  Unction  was  administered, 
which  he  received  with  perfect  consciousness ;  then  a 
terrible  agony  began.  He  suffered  horribly,  and  we  did 
so  with  him  and  for  him.  I  held  his  dear  hand  in  mine 
during  this  last  dreadful  struggle,  although  my  heart 
was  really  breaking.  At  two  o'clock  all  was  over.  My 
beloved  Gaston  breathed  his  last  sigh  on  the  feet  of  the 
crucifix  which  we  pressed  to  his  lips.  His  great 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat." 

A  Carmelite  Father,  Pere  Albert,  assisted  him  in  this 
last  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption.  He  left  this  world  under  the  happy 
auspices  of  one  of  whom  he  said  to  the  dying  at 
Loigny  :  "  Mary  is  placed  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
to  give  courage  and  confidence  to  those  who  are  about 
to  cross  it." 

Directly  after  his  death,  there  appeared  on  the 
features  of  this  friend  of  God  a  phenomenon  which 
is  rarely  seen  to  so  great  a  degree.  His  face  took  an 
expression  of  really  superhuman  beauty.  It  was  not 
merely  a  look  of  that  peace  and  serenity  so  often  seen 
in  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  beginning 
of  his  blessed  and  glorious  transfiguration.  It  was  far 
more  than  the  majesty  of  death, — it  was  a  vision  of  im- 
mortality. Those  who  saw  him  then  felt  they  were 
nearer  heaven  than  earth,  and  every  one  declared  that 
they  never  could  forget  it. 

Five  days  later  Madame  de  Sonis  wrote  to  her  nun 
daughter : 
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"  My  dearest  Marie, 

"  He  is  gone — our  much-loved  one,  our  saint !  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  loved  so  much,  came  to  fetch 
him  and  conduct  him  to  heaven  on  the  very  day  of  her 
glorious  Assumption.  God  has  given  me  the  courage  to 
bear  this  terrible  trial.  He  gave  me  the  strength  to 
assist  him  during  a  cruel  agony  of  eight  hours,  and 
then  to  see  him  expire  without  dying  myself  of  grief. 
Our  two  lives  were  so  linked  together,  and  we  had  been 
so  united  during  our  whole  existence,  that  the  agony 
of  separation  is  intense.  But,  as  I  told  you,  my  dear 
child,  God  has  been  very  good  to  me.  He  has  made 
me  see  and  realise  in  the  most  wonderful  way  the 
happiness  of  my  darling,  now  in  glory,  receiving  the 
reward  he  has  so  well  deserved.  All  I  pray  for  now 
is  to  learn  to  love  God  better,  so  as  to  be  able  soon 
to  rejoin  my  much-loved  one  in  heaven.  There  there 
will  be  no  more  parting,  no  more  sorrow !  May  we  all 
arrive  at  that  celestial  home,  where  we  shall  meet  all 
whom  He  has  given  to  us  here  below  ! " 

The  obsequies  of  the  General  in  the  Church  of  St.- 
Honore  d'Eylau  were  worthy  of  his  life.  They  were 
dignified,  simple  and  profoundly  Christian.  He  had 
said  to  his  son  Henry  :  "  I  wish  to  be  buried  as  a  poor 
man,  no  grand  ceremonial,  no  epitaph,  no  tomb.  A 
simple  stone  with  the  inscription :  '  Miles  Christi! " 
Wounded  in  his  holiest  feelings  by  the  decree  which 
forbade  the  troops  to  come  into  the  church,  de  Sonis 
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had  refused  military  honours,  and  the  escort  which  was 
to  have  accompanied  the  body.  But  a  great  number 
of  Cavalry  officers  in  uniform  came  of  their  own  accord 
to  render  him  this  last  service,  together  with  an  enor- 
mous number  of  priests,  Keligious,  Sisters,  and  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Congregations.  The 
College  of  Juilly  sent  a  wreath  for  the  coffin  of  one 
who  will  always  remain  one  of  its  greatest  glories. 

The  War  Minister  was  represented  by  General 
Lhotte,  President  of  the  Cavalry  Commission.  After 
the  Mass  and  the  absolutions  had  been  given,  the 
funeral  procession  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  when  General  Lhotte  spoke  the  following 
words  with  deep  and  visible  emotion : 

"Appointed  by  the  War  Minister  to  the  honour  of 
representing  him  at  this  sad  ceremony,  I  come  to  say 
a  last  farewell  to  the  dear  friend  whose  mortal  remains 
we  are  accompanying  to  the  tomb. 

"  The  life  of  General  de  Sonis  is  too  well  known 
for  me  to  retrace  it  here.  He  was  the  real  example 
and  the  model  of  all  military,  as  well  as  of  all 
private,  virtues.  The  word  '  Duty,'  inscribed  on  the 
first  page  of  his  life,  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  down 
to  the  last  sheet  of  this  book  which  to-day  is  closed  on 
earth ;  and  as  it  is  said  of  Bayard,  that  model  of  noble 
knights,  so  it  may  be  as  truly  affirmed  of  de  Sonis, 
that  he  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

"  Adieu,  General  de  Sonis  !  Adieu,  glorious  soldier  ! 
Your  life  will  remain  among  us  as  a  great  model,  which 
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we  must  ever  strive  to  imitate,  but  to  which  we  can 
never  attain,  so  great  and  so  grand  were  your  virtues  I 

"  Adieu,  then,  once  more  ;  or  rather,  in  my  Christian 
faith  I  say  to  you, '  Au  revoir.'  " 

General  de  Charette  had  sent  the  evening  before  this 
telegram  to  his  Zouaves  : 

"  My  dear  comrades,  General  de  Sonis  is  dead.  He 
has  received  the  reward  of  his  long  martyrdom. 

"He  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  before  Patay :  '  All  must 
be  in  common  with  us,  joys,  sorrows,  and  sacrifices.' 

"  To  him  is  due  the  honour  of  having  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  that  very  battle-field 
where,  four  centuries  before,  the  banner  of  Joan  of 
Arc  had  floated. 

"  It  is  in  the  midst  of  us  that  he  fell — that  great  • 
soldier  of  France,  that  soldier  of  God  ! 

"  All  his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words : 
Honour  and  Sacrifice  !  " 

But  the  earthly  remains  of  the  General  were  not  left 
at  Paris.  Every  one  felt  that  they  were  due  at  Loigny, 
where  he  had  been  so*  near  death  and  heaven,  and 
which,  since  the  2nd  of  December,  1870,  had  become 
the  centre  of  his  holiest  thoughts  and  remembrances. 
"  I  had  the  great  happiness,"  wrote  M.  de  Charette, 
"  to  be  able  to  give  up  to  him  the  half  of  the  vault 
which  I  had  reserved  for  myself  at  Loigny.  But, 
without  any  false  modesty,  non  sum  dignus  to  go  and 
rest  near  that  great  saint,  unless  he  carries  me  up  with 
him  to  Heaven,  as  he  carried  me  on  to  the  battle-field." 
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It  was,  besides,  in  the  crypt  of  that  church  that  the 
bodies  of  his  glorious  comrades  had  been  laid,  who  had 
fallen  by  his  side  and  under  his  command.  The 
church,  which  had  been  recently  reconstructed  by  the 
gifts  of  Catholic  France,  was  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  was  well  represented  there.  On  the  22nd 
of  September,  1887,  the  feast  of  St.  Maurice  and  his 
companions  (the  soldiers  and  martyrs  of  the  Theban 
Legion),  the  body  of  the  great  and  pious  General  was 
brought  to  Loigny.  On  the  coffin  were  placed  his 
uniform,  his  sword,  his  decorations,  and  the  banner  of 
the  Zouaves  stained  with  his  and  their  blood.  The 
church  was  hung  with  black,  and  every  pillar  was 
decorated  with  flags,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
de  Sonis  escutcheon,  with  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
great  battles  of  Solferino,  of  Morocco,  of  Metlili,  of 
Ain-Madhi,  of  Brou  and  of  Loigny.  Close  to  the 
catafalque,  eight  of  the  children  of  the  hero,  two 
daughters  and  six  sons,  of  whom  four  were  in  uniform, 
were  praying  and  weeping.  General  de  Charette  was 
there,  surrounded  by  his  Zouaves.  The  army  had  also 
its  representatives  in  General  Barry,  who  commanded 
one  division  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  General 
Allan,  the  commander  of  the  4th  brigade  of  Cavalry 
in  the  subdivision  of  Chartres.  The  self-same  Cure  of 
Loigny  who  had  for  three  months  been  the  good 
Samaritan  under  whose  roof  the  hero  had  been  shel- 
tered and  amputated,  the  Abbe*  Theure,  was  still  there, 
organising  everything  and  presiding  at  this  sad  funeral 
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fete.  The  nave  and  aisles  were  crowded  with  men 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  France  to  render 
homage  to  such  virtue  and  such  glory. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  who,  if  his  subject  was  one  which  called  forth 
the  best  human  eloquence,  certainly  took  advantage  of 
it  to  pronounce  the  most  magnificent  oration  which  had 
been  heard  for  a  long  time.  All  France  read  it,  and 
will  go  on  reading  it.  One  wish,  one  hope,  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  end. 

"Henceforth,"  said  the  orator,  "when  we  wish 
to  seek  for  lessons  of  the  most  sublime  patriotism,  it 
is  to  Loigny  that  we  shall  come,  by  the  side  of  this 
tomb,  so  glorious  a  memorial  of  French  bravery  and 
Christian  heroism.  It  will  be  a  pilgrimage  for  all 
who  value  devotion  to  duty  and  the  rarest  military 
virtues.  I  do  not  know  whether,  at  the  prayer  of  faith, 
God  will  deign  to  work  miracles  in  this  ever-blessed 
spot.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Church,  always  desirous  of 
glorifying  the  chosen  souls  among  her  children,  may  not 
some  day  bring  into  still  more  vivid  light  a  life  in 
which  the  noblest  Christian  virtues  were  practised  in 
an  heroic  degree.  But  what  public  admiration  permits 
me  now  to  affirm  without  fear,  is,  that  the  memory  of 
General  de  Sonis  will  remain  through  generations  upon 
generations,  surrounded  with  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion of  all ;  for  his  was  a  life  indeed  great,  both  before 
God  and  before  men." 

May  the  presage  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  be  accom- 
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plished  in  its  entirety !  May  the  present  biography 
justify  and  encourage  the  hope  !  May  the  French 
army  have  some  day  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the 
feast  of  a  Saint  sprung  from  their  ranks,  and  after 
having  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  upon  earth,  may 
they  be  permitted  to  invoke  him  as  their  patron  in 
heaven ! 

On  that  day,  the  word  which  he  wished  incribed  on 
his  tomb,  and  which  we  read  there  to-day,  *  will  shine 
with  immortal  splendour.  But  it  will  be  there  in  its 
noble  simplicity;  and  the  Church,  completing  the 
text  of  the  Gospel,  will  engrave  these  few  words  upon 
it  by  which  this  great  soldier  of  Christ,  a  glorious 
conqueror,  will  be  placed  on  the  order  of  the  day 
for  all  eternity  : 

BONUS  MILES  CHRISTI. 

2  Tim.  ii.  3. 

*  This  is  the  epitaph  on  the  crypt  at  Loigny  :  "  Die  22  Sept. 
1887  .  in  spem  vitse  .  hie  depositus  est  .  et  requiescit  .  Miles 
Christi  .  Gaston  de  Sonis  .  General  of  division  .  born  the  27th  of 
August,  1825  .  died  the  15th  of  August,  1887  .  Pray  for  him." 
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